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The President’s Annual Report 


ITH some apprehension I present my seventh annual 

\ \ ) report to you. The world is in chaos; thousands of 

men, women, and children are being ruthlessly slain 
on the battlefields and in their homes; the social institutions of 
half the world—churches, libraries, museums, schools, col- 
leges, hospitals—are being literally blown to pieces; industrial 
production is aimed largely at war; expenditures for arma- 
ments are daily mounting by millions of dollars. Under these 
conditions it is not easy to consider calmly the past or future 
of any organization. 

In the face of all these tribulations it would be easy to 
throw up our hands in despair and do nothing, as the cynic 
suggests. It would also be easy to dash madly about bewail- 
ing the state of the nation and the world, as do our many 
Cassandras. It would be equally easy to carry on a great 
and futile show of readjusting all the problems of the world. 
This latter choice gives the individual a sense of “doing 
something,” even though it has no effect. There is perhaps 
some logic in each of these possible programs, but I hope 
that the American Council on Education will embark on 
none of them. 

It seems to me more important now than ever before that 
all of us should go ahead with our regular jobs, should 
review constantly what we have accomplished, and should 
plan as intelligently as we can for a future about which we 
necessarily know little. In this way we recognize the diffi- 
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culty of the present world situation, we make every possible 
effort to contribute to the solution of the pressing national 
and local problems brought on by the crisis, but we do not 
carelessly give up our regular responsibilities. 

What I am trying to say is that this report follows the 
general pattern of my previous statements to you. It is true 
that defense questions and war influences have had tremendous 
effects on much that the Council has done. We have been 
asked to do many things and we have done them. We have 
looked for opportunities to help the government and educa- 
tion and we have found them. But fundamentally, we have 
tried to keep the Council on a steady keel. This has not 
always been easy. 

This report, therefore, is divided into four sections on 
much the same pattern as my recent reports. Section I de- 
scribes certain internal matters with respect to the Coun- 
cil’s structure. Section II reviews the activities of a number 
of our standing committees which are supported chiefly 
through the Council’s regular budget. Section III covers the 
work of our major projects which have had foundation funds. 
Section IV touches upon exploratory committees and new 
issues which face us in the year to come. 


I. ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 
MEMBERSHIP 


Basic to the fundamental idea of the American Council 
on Education is its comprehensive membership. Practically 
all of the major national and regional educational associa- 
tions are now members of the Council. To these are added 
a large number of institutional members; institutions of 
higher education, state departments of education, and a 
limited number of public school systems and private schools. 
No attempt has ever been made to enlarge the membership 
of the Council except an annual invitation to eligible insti- 
tutions and school systems. Nevertheless it is gratifying to 
report that during the past year there has been the same 
healthy and steady increase in membership in the Council 
which has characterized recent years, and which lays a solid 
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basis for a thoroughly comprehensive outlook on the prob- 
lems of American education. 

During the past year the membership has increased as 
follows: constituent members, 36 to 43; associate members, 
44 to 46; institutional members, 414 to 445; total, 494 to 
534. Our growth during the past seven years is shown in 
the following table: 

May May May May May May May 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Constituent members. 26 28 30 30 32 36 = 43 





Associate members .. 19 24 28 29 39 44 46 
Institutional members 225 323 338 363 385 414 445 
a 270 375 396 422 456 494 534 


The associations and institutions admitted to membership 
during the past year are as follows: 


Constituent Members: 


American Association of Theological Schools 

American Teachers Association 

Association of Military Colleges and Schools in the United States 

Committee on Rural Education of the American Country Life 
Association 

International Council of Religious Education 

National Association of Schools of Music 

National League of Nursing Education (transferred from asso- 
ciate membership to constituent membership) 

Associate Members: 

American Association of Teachers of French 

Department of Data and Trends of the National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations 

National Conference of Christians and Jews 

Service Bureau for Intercultural Education 

Institutional Members: 

Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff, Arizona 

Atlanta, Board of Education of the City of, Atlanta, Georgia 

Babson Institute of Business Administration, Babson Park, 
Massachusetts 

Bedford County Public Schools, Bedford, Virginia 

Boston, School Committee of the City of, Boston, Massachusetts 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 

California, University of, Los Angeles, California 
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Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Illinois 

Chico State College, Chico, California 

Colby Junior College, New London, New Hampshire 

Colorado, University of, Boulder, Colorado 

Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas 

Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina 

Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Illinois 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana 

Loyola College, Baltimore, Maryland 

Mines and Metallurgy, College of, El Paso, Texas 

Missouri State Teachers College, Southeast, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 

Peoria, Board of Education of the City of, Peoria, Illinois 

Pomona College, Claremont, California 

Saint Joseph College, West Hartford, Connecticut 

Salt Lake City Public Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 

Santa Clara, University of, Santa Clara, California 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Washington 

Sisters College of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 

Union College, Schenectady, New York 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland 

Virginia State College for Negroes, Petersburg, Virginia 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


FINANCES 


The budget adopted by the Council for the year ending 


June 30, 1941 totaled $104,500. A report covering the 
first ten months of this period, which will be distributed to 
you later, shows that the income for the year was estimated 
on a conservative basis and that we have been able to keep 
expenditures below our estimates. 


Supplementing the general budget is the Publications 


Revolving Fund, the budget for which at the beginning of 
the year was estimated at $79,700. However, because of 
increased publication activities, the actual receipts and dis- 
bursements will be nearly $100,000. This sum does not 
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include the publication receipts or disbursements for any of 
the Council’s larger projects. 

Neither of these budgets include the income and expendi- 
tures of the several projects operating under the Council 
such as the Commission on Teacher Education, the American 
Youth Commission, the Motion Picture Project, the Coop- 
erative Test Service, and others. During the current year 
their budgets amount to approximately $931,800. The total 
gross budgets of the Council and the projects operating under 
its auspices amount to approximately $1,000,000. This 
amount does not include certain special funds totaling approx- 
imately $36,300 for which the Council acts as fiscal agent 
only, nor the several publications revolving funds. 

Owing to the fact that the fiscal year will not be concluded 
until July 1 next, it is a little dificult to make accurate esti- 
mates for the next fiscal year. However, the Executive Com- 
mittee has approved for your consideration tomorrow a 
conservatively estimated budget. Owing to further reduction 
in the amount of money available from outside sources for 
general support, this budget, totaling $97,500, is less by 
$7,000 than the one under which we are now operating. 
Fortunately the membership of the Council has increased so 
substantially in the past few years as to provide a gratifying 
backlog of financial support amounting to approximately 
$26,000 a year, or more than one-fourth of our budget. 


THE PLACE OF A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


It will be remembered that in 1934 the General Education 
Board made a grant of $300,000 for the general support of 
the Council. At the end of six years it was believed that the 
Council had given an adequate demonstration of the need 
of such a coordinating body in American education, and that 
it was therefore desirable to place the support of the central 
office on as firm a footing as possible. Accordingly, in the 
autumn of 1939, a request was submitted to the General 
Education Board for an endowment which would capitalize 
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the income at about its level at that time, or, if for any reason 
this proved impossible, for a short-term grant until some 
satisfactory solution of the problem could be found. 

After considering the request the Board made available 
$95,000 to cover the expenses of the central office during 
the two years from July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1942. At the 
same time the foundation agreed, with the Council’s consent, 
to appoint an informal committee to make a review of the 
Council’s functions and activities. This committee, known 
as the Committee on the Place of a National Organization 
in American Education, under the chairmanship of George 
A. Works of the University of Chicago, brought together 
a considerable amount of information and in February of 
this year submitted a report to the General Education Board. 
The latter kindly made the report available to a joint meet- 
ing of the members of the Executive Committee and the 
Committee on Problems and Plans in Education of the Coun- 
cil a few weeks ago. The report suggests a number of changes 
in the organization of the Council in order to make it more 
representative of public elementary and secondary education, 
and recommends enlarging the importance and functions of 
the Problems and Plans Committee. The committee con- 
cludes its report by emphasizing the need in the United States 
for the American Council on Education with the above and 
other alterations. It stresses the Council’s responsibility to 
identify major problems in education, to serve as a center of 
cooperation and coordination in attacking them, and from 
time to time to render major pronouncements regarding edu- 
cational policy. 

Discussion of the report by the two committees revealed 
rather speedily that it would be desirable for the Council 
to consider carefully the several matters raised in the report 
and in that connection to prepare a statement of its own on 
the basis of which it might make further plans for securing 
adequate funds for the general support of the Council. 
Accordingly a special committee of ten persons, drawn from 
the membership of the Executive Committee and the Prob- 
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lems and Plans Committee, has been appointed by the Chair- 
man of the Council. This committee, with Raymond A. Kent 
as chairman, expects to give the matter extended considera- 
tion during the forthcoming summer. It is hoped that out of 
its deliberations may come some successful plan for the long- 
time support of the Council. 


GRANTS 


Since the annual meeting of the Council in May 1940, 
grants of money from educational foundations and other 
sources in the amount of $294,855 have been made to the 
Council for various special purposes as follows: 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEw YorK: 
For the use of the Cooperative Test Service in connec- 
tion with the construction of tests for the selection of 
officer personnel in the United States Army ........ $ 15,000 
‘Toward the continued support of the teacher testing pro- 
gram of the Committee on Measurement and 


ee ee ee ee ee 10,000 
For the support of the work of the Committee on Modern 

CD ici ci spe eabe theese 9,600 
For the support of a Study of the Teaching of English 

St: &: SO BAS oan inkdakiniesseawieews 5,000 
For the support of the work of the Council in the na- 

CR I. Na oi. ooo 5 vain 050 05k 5 See eR ew 3,500 


GENERAL EpucaATION Boarp: 
For the support of the work of the Commission on 
Dee DOE: oka decides aca cccursceee 125,000 
For the use of the Commission on Teacher Education in 
providing and evaluating special educational experiences 
for teachers. Available May 15, 1940 to December 31, 
1940. (Time extended to August 30, 1941) ....... 5,000 
For the support of the work of the Cooperative Study 
in General Education at the Junior College Level, for 
the three-year period beginning January 1, 1942..... 40,000 
For the support of the Workshop in General Education 
to be conducted at the University of Chicago during 
8 Re re eee 6,150 
To provide stenographic assistance and supplies for the 
fellowship program of the Cooperative Study in Gen- 
eral Education until June 1942 
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For the use of the Council’s Motion Picture Project dur- 

ing the six-month period beginning January 1, 1941. 

This appropriation, with the balance in the appropria- 

tion voted by the Board on December 2, 1937, is 

available through June 30, 1941.................. $ 13,350 
For the use of the Association of School Film Libraries 

to continue work in distribution of sound recordings. 

Available for ten months from August 1, 1940 ...... 3,250 
For an exploratory project on teaching materials in 

international relations. Available until January 31, 

PONE. kxtenoutan Wawa Sxl ies weke eee eee eee 4,000 
For the completion of the exploratory project on mate- 

rials for teachers in international relations. Also any 

unexpended balance on former grant for same _ pur- 

pose. Available for four months, beginning February 

1, 1941. (Time extended to September 30, 1941) ... 2,155 
For the use of the American Youth Commission in con- 

ducting a poll of public opinion and information con- 

cerning youth and education. Available until Decem- 

rr re re er en ir ee ee 6,000 
For the use of the United States Office of Education in 

its National Survey of Higher Education for Negroes. 

Available through June 30, 1941 ................ 2,750 
For expenses of printing the report on Personnel in 

Rural Social Studies. Available through June 30, 1941 1,500 

Epwarp W. Hazen FounpDATION: 

Toward the preparation of a brochure for counseling on 

moral and ethical problems of college students under 

the auspices of the Council’s Committee on Student 


IT EE ois cr deinen dehken mmesaialees 500 
Unitrep STaTES WAR DEPARTMENT: 
For the use of the Cooperative Test Service for construc- 
tion of tests to assist in the selection of warrant 
officers for the United States Army .............. 15,000 
CONTRIBUTIONS FROM COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES Par- 
TICIPATING IN THE COOPERATIVE STUDY IN GENERAL EDvu- 
CATION AT THE JUNIOR COLLEGE LEVEL ............- 22,000 
CONTRIBUTION FROM DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY: 
For the organization by the American Council on Educa- 
tion of a special commission for the purpose of making 
a survey of certain phases of organization and activities 
he IS. ibe da thcc dae heeeen ewnuee 3,500 
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CONTRIBUTION FROM MUHLENBERG COLLEGE: 
For the conduct by the American Council on Education 


of a survey of the program of teacher education at that 
institution 


CONTRIBUTION FROM New YorkK UNIVERSITY: 
The services of Francis J. Brown, on sabbatical leave 
during the first semester of 1940-41, to continue work 
on higher education and the national defense 


CHANGES IN STAFF 


Few major changes in staff have occurred during the year. 
Earl J. McGrath, who held the position of specialist in higher 
education, resigned from the Council in July 1940, to return 
to the University of Buffalo as dean of administration. No 
appointment to fill this vacancy has been made because of 
the decreased funds available for general support and the 
increasing financial demands on the Council budget incident 
to its activities in the national defense program. 

As will be mentioned a little later in this report, Floyd W. 
Reeves, director of the American Youth Commission, was 
loaned to the federal government in June of last year, to act 
as assistant to Sidney Hillman in the Advisory Commission 
to the Council of National Defense. Dr. Reeves returned to 
half-time duties at the Youth Commission in November 1940. 
The other half of his time is now given to his office as director 
of labor supply and training in the Labor Division of the 
Office of Production Management. 

Francis J. Brown has served as consultant on national 
defense on the Council’s staff throughout the year. His serv- 
ices have been made possible by a small grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation and by the cooperation of New York 
University which has extended his leave. 


PUBLICATIONS 
The time is rapidly approaching when the Council must 
give serious attention to the future of its publications pro- 


gram. The following brief description of our present situa- 
tion indicates the scope of the problem. 


Since the last annual meeting the Council has edited and 
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produced forty-two new titles. These include sixteen books, 
eight new numbers in the “Studies” series, five numbers of 
THe EpDUCATIONAL RECORD, and numerous pamphlets. 
Twelve reprints of various titles have been made. 

This year the gross sales receipts from all Council publica- 
tions including tests will be more than $200,000. We have 
marketed more than two million tests from Washington and 
New York. We have sold more than 51,000 books during 
the first ten months of the fiscal year. Thousands of compli- 
mentary copies of books and pamphlets have also been 
distributed. 

Our members are already familiar with the quality of the 
Council’s publications. However, we have recently had encour- 
aging documentation of their importance. In the recently 
published list of “Sixty Educational Books of 1940,” six of 
our books were included and all were starred as being of 
especial importance. The six titles recognized were: American 
Junior Colleges, Reading in General Education, Children of 
Bondage, Matching Youth and Jobs, Guideposts for Rural 
Youth, and What the High Schools Ought to Teach. Of the 
six awards made by the American Educational Research 
Association in February 1941, three went to projects in which 
the Council played a part: Howard M. Bell for Youth Tell 
Their Story, Leslie L. Chism for The Economic Ability of 
the States to Finance Public Schools, and L. L. Thurstone 
for Primary Mental Abilities. We can well be proud of this 
recognition. 

A considerable portion of this heavy publications load 
naturally came from the American Youth Commission which 
is now completing its work. During the coming year there 
will be nine additional titles from that Commission as well 
as new materials from the Motion Picture Project, the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education, and other Council committees. 

During the past year the very greatly increased publica- 
tions schedule has been handled by our regular staff with but 
little additional help. If we are to continue editing, pro- 
ducing, and distributing at the present rate, certain adjust- 
ments will need to be made. Although the sales of books 
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and pamphlets are growing each year, we are still far from 
the point when publications income can be considered a 
profitable means of support for the Council. Our low price 
scale, our very large free distribution, and the limited general 
interest of many of our titles preclude the chance of sub- 
stantial profits. 

I am convinced that we were wise when we embarked upon 
our present publications policy. If we had continued to use 
commercial publishers some of the more popular titles might 
have been distributed widely, but many others would have 
been handled only under heavy subsidy. Now all books and 
pamphlets can be given the attention they merit, and those 
which we sell will help to support those with limited appeal. 


COOPERATION AMONG THE FOUR COUNCILS 


As you may remember, the American Council on Education 
cooperated several years ago with the other three councils— 
the National Research Council, the Social Science Research 
Council, and the American Council of Learned Societies—in 
the appointment of the Science Committee, which is an ad- 
visory committee to the National Resources Planning Board. 

From the point of view of this Council, the most impor- 
tant aspect of this collaboration among the four councils 
during the past year has been the development of a National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel which is 
intended to be a comprehensive listing of the qualifications 
and experience of leaders in various fields of scholarship 
whose services may be required in the present international 
emergency. The roster is being sponsored by the four councils 
but is being administered under the direction of Leonard 
Carmichael, president of Tufts College, through funds sup- 
plied by the federal government to the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Plans are now under way to extend the listing to 
qualified individuals who graduate from universities and 
colleges at the forthcoming commencements. 

The executive officers of the four councils have also given 
considerable attention recently to a possible research program 
with respect to selected problems of morale. Such a joint pro- 
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gram will doubtless depend to a considerable extent on what 
the attitude of the federal government may be toward matters 
of this kind. Many people have already expressed definite 
opposition to the revival of a Committee on Public Informa- 
tion such as was set up in 1917-18. 


Il. STANDING COMMITTEES 


The heart of the American Council on Education is its 
committees and commissions. Men and women with broad 
knowledge of educational practice and theory, specialists 
from many fields, and interested individuals not actually asso- 
ciated with educational institutions should be and are included 
in the membership of the Council’s nineteen committees and 
seven subcommittees. 

Divergent educational philosophies, geographical differ- 
ences, and representation from various levels of education 
are sought in the composition of these committees. In fact, 
they demonstrate the democratic process in operation. The 
success of the Council’s committees in coming to agreement 
on basic issues frequently encourages me to believe that most 
seeming disagreements could be settled through the demo- 
cratic process of mutual deliberation, decision, and action. 

It should not be necessary for me to record again our deep 
appreciation of the contributions which the members of the 
committees and commissions have made. But I should feel 
remiss if I did not express my personal thanks for their 
cooperation. 

In this report it is obviously impossible to record all the 
activities of these groups during the past year. However, the 
following pages report developments in certain standing com- 
mittees which have had relatively small foundation assistance. 


GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 


The Committee on Government and Educational Finance, 
John K. Norton, chairman, has continued its interest in the 
related problems of the evaluation and improvement of 
methods of financial support. The committee has recently 
developed plans for the assembly and publication of profile 
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charts to indicate the level of public school financial support. 
Materials of this character were last prepared for the year 
1930-31 and appeared in the National Survey of School 
Finance, published by the Council. 

In the following decade great changes have taken place 
with respect to the levels and methods of financial support, 
and it is now highly desirable that similar data be secured 
for the evaluation of our present status. It would likewise 
be highly desirable to secure these data for the year 1940-41 
so as to have a “pre-defense bench mark”’ of public school 
support. With the imminence of increased federal partici- 
pation and support, such data would be indispensable in the 
evaluation and modification of our support patterns. The 
committee is also making plans to secure similar data for the 
institutions of higher education. The problems on this level 
are much more complex and there is need for extensive 
ground-breaking efforts. 

Dr. Goldthorpe of our staff has continued his studies of 
philanthropic support. Several papers have already been pre- 
sented before the meetings of college and university business 
oficers and one study has been published in the Journal of 
Higher Education. His work upon philanthropic support and 
the federal tax exemptions over the last twenty-year period 
indicates clearly that taxpayers have utilized a relatively small 
portion of their permissible exemptions for philanthropic 
bequests and gifts. Such studies are needed in order to pre- 
sent adequately to treasury officials and congressional com- 
mittees, when revenue measures are pending, the case for 
support of our higher educational institutions. Administra- 
tive officers must be alert to taxation proposals which threaten 
or interfere with the established sources of institutional 
support. 

An interesting by-product of these studies has been the co- 
operation of treasury officers in the publication of new data in 
their volume, Statistics of Income. They have now arranged 
the summary of bequests under the estate tax in detailed form 
so as to show the volume of gifts to educational institutions 
as distinguished from other philanthropic purposes. Accord- 
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ing to the data recently released by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue for the year 1939, educational institutions received 
30 per cent of the total volume of $178,500,000 bequeathed to 
philanthropy by decedents whose estate returns are filed with 
the Bureau. This is the first time these figures have been 
available. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


For more than sixteen years the Committee on Modern 
Languages and its predecessor have been affiliated with the 
Council. This association has been, I believe, mutually bene- 
ficial. In a recent report Robert H. Fife, the chairman of 
the committee, stated: ‘““The contacts supplied by the Council 
have made possible the enlistment of advice and other coop- 
eration by these nonsubject-matter groups and have thus given 
to the researches and experiments of the committee a prac- 
tical application to language problems in the schools and col- 
leges.”” It has been increasingly obvious to me that the long 
experience and the pattern of cooperation so well established 
by the Council in the field of modern languages might be 
equally fruitful in other subject-matter areas. 

During the past year the work of the Committee on Mod- 
ern Languages has gone forward very effectively. Three 
volumes have been published, two of them by the Council 
and one by the University of Chicago Press. The syntax 
studies in French and German and the preparation of a new 
edition of the analytical bibliography have been continued. 
These new reports will probably be published in the next 
academic year. 

Following the exploration of the effectiveness of English 
teaching in Puerto Rico by Dr. Fife and.-H. T. Manuel of the 
University of Texas, a small grant was made to the commit- 
tee by the Carnegie Corporation to carry on the work, pre- 
liminary to an extended survey. Two collaborators and 
graduate students from Puerto Rico are now working with 
Dr. Manuel at the University of Texas in the construction 
of special tests to be used on the Island. The Commissioner 
of Education and other Puerto Rican educators have coop- 
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erated in this endeavor. There are numerous other possible 
activities in the field of teaching English to foreign-speaking 
children which the committee is now exploring. ‘This whole 
subject is certainly one of the very greatest importance. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 


The brochures developed by the Committee on Student Per- 
sonnel Work under the chairmanship of Raymond A. Kent are 
an interesting addition to the literature in a very important 
area. Social Competence and College Students, prepared by 
Esther Lloyd-Jones with the aid of a small committee and 
issued in the Council “Studies” series in September 1940, 
deals with social adjustment in its broad phases and poses 
numerous questions which face students and administrators 
in this area. 

The committee had hoped to complete a similar brochure 
on financial aid to college students early this year, but national 
defense has complicated the schedule. The author who was 
at work upon it found that his assignment to an anti-aircraft 
regiment in Texas did not include much time for extramili- 
tary duties. Student financial aid necessarily and justifiably 
bowed to the problems of anti-aircraft. 

The committee has embarked upon the writing of a bro- 
chure dealing with moral and religious problems of college 
students. The relation of spiritual and ethical values to stu- 
dent development has not been clearly pointed out in student 
personnel literature, and I believe that our committee can 
make a unique contribution. With the assistance of a small 
grant the committee hopes to complete this brochure early 
in 1942. 

As I have said in previous reports this committee has made 
significant contributions with almost no funds at its disposal, 
but with a generous supply of cooperative enthusiasm and 
intelligence for the task in hand. 


SCHOOL PLANT RESEARCH 


It will be recalled that a year ago I reported a small grant 
from the General Education Board for the analysis and de- 
velopment of specifications and standards of school equip- 
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ment. ‘This project has gone ahead rapidly under the chair- 
manship of Raymond V. Long and with the assistance of Hugh 
B. Johnson who has been carrying on a series of tests of cer- 
tain types of school equipment at the National Bureau of 
Standards. The committee has already completed its work 
on the performance tests and standards on two types of equip- 
ment—the folding chair and the movable chair desk. Fre- 
quent conferences have been held with representatives of the 
manufacturers and excellent cooperation has been accorded 
by all interested groups. Tentative specifications for these 
two types of equipment have already been issued for the study 
and criticism of people in the field. Preparations for the 
publication and dissemination of these reports are already 
under way. The School Plant Research Committee is making 
plans to present a request for the extension of this project in 
the autumn. 

Another project is the study of the utilization and distribu- 
tion of school sanitary facilities. The field work and the tabu- 
lation of data have been completed and a tentative report 
has already been submitted to the committee. This report 
is now in the process of revision and will be published in the 
early fall. 

The committee continues its interest in and efforts to secure 
support for a comprehensive study of the problems of school 
lighting. There is great need for a broad research approach 
to this problem which would involve cooperative efforts on 
several fronts including the assistance of the medical and 
public health professions, psychologists, educationists, physi- 
cists, and engineers. To do this work effectively would re- 
quire a grant of considerable size in order to produce a study 
which would command the confidence of these diverse groups. 


SURVEYS 


You will recall that in my report a year ago I made refer- 
ence to the several surveys, including that of Louisiana State 
University, which the Council had undertaken. Our survey re- 
port on the public institutions of higher education of Utah, 
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published during the current year, was influential in the shap- 
ing of some legislative proposals for the reorganization of the 
state’s higher educational institutions. Unfortunately the 
major bill in the legislative program relating to the reorgani- 
zation, although it was passed by the legislature, was vetoed 
by the Governor. An extremely significant step, however, 
was taken by the legislature’s enactment of an appropriation 
measure providing for the payment of transportation grants 
to qualified high school graduates residing more than forty 
miles from the nearest public institution of higher education. 
We have also had considerable evidence that the report on 
Louisiana State University is being considered seriously in 
the reorganization of this institution. 

In February the faculty and the trustees committees of 
Muhlenberg College received our final report on their teacher 
education program. Committees have been appointed for the 
consideration of the survey’s recommendations and to provide 
for a reorganization of their teacher education activities. 

A short time ago the survey report dealing with the admin- 
istrative organization, financial requirements, and scope of the 
educational program at Drexel Institute of Technology in 
Philadelphia was submitted to the governing board of the in- 
stitution. It is understood that the board is giving the recom- 
mendations of the survey committee serious consideration. 

This form of service by the Council is not only helpful to 
the institutions concerned but it gives members of the Council 
staff some opportunity to meet and deal with a variety of edu- 
cational situations at first hand. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND ITS IMPLEMENTATION 
BY EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM 


The Committee on Implementation of Studies in Secondary 
Education has considered a number of proposals to accom- 
plish its objective, namely, to get the results and conclusions 
of research in education put into practice in the classroom and 
elsewhere. One of these has already caused some stir among 
the editors of educational journals. 
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At the request of the Council, the executive committee of 
the Educational Press Association at its annual meeting last 
February spent some time discussing ways in which editors of 
educational journals might give their readers attractive ac- 
counts of various researches in the field of secondary educa- 
tion. The Educational Press Association finally developed a 
plan under which it might make materials on this subject 
available to journal editors. The plan calls for a modest 
subsidy. The officers of the Council are assisting the officers 
of the association in their effort to get necessary funds. 

Another project of the committee is quite different. Believ- 
ing that many findings of educational research merit public 
action and that action should be based upon knowledge, the 
committee desired to find out something about public opinion 
concerning education. Accordingly the committee asked one 
of its constituents, the American Youth Commission, to take 
the matter in hand. The Commission made arrangements 
for a Gallup poll and secured a small grant to cover costs. 
The poll was taken last July. Very briefly stated, here are a 
few samples of the findings: 

1. In answer to the question whether too much importance 
is placed on education these days, 73 per cent did not think 
that education is overemphasized. 

2. To the question “Do you think young people today are 
getting a better education in school than their parents got?” 
85 per cent answered ““Yes—better.” 

3. To the question whether teachers ought to discuss in high 
school such controversial topics as labor unions, war, and gov- 
ernment policy, 67 per cent favored such discussion, 23 per 
cent opposed, and 10 per cent had no opinion. 

4. Asked whether tax money now being spent for schools 
here was too much or not enough, 19 per cent said ‘Not 
enough,” 47 per cent said “About right,’’ 14 per cent said 
“Too much,” and 20 per cent had no opinion. 

5. Asked if the government should provide a program of 
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part-time work and training for young people out of school 
and unable to find work, 82 per cent said ‘‘Yes.”’ 

The interesting detailed results of this poll were printed in 
on November 1940 Research Bulletin of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

The third project of the Committee on Implementation, 
completed during the year under review, was a summary of 
deliberative committee reports in secondary education for 
nearly five years ending May 1, 1940. This is an annotated 
bibliography by William G. Carr of the Educational Policies 
Commission with some assistance from the American Library 
Association. It was published in September 1940 as one of 
the Council “Studies.” The title of the pamphlet is Delibera- 
tive Committee Reports in Secondary Education. 


ACCREDITING INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


During the past two years the Council has given consider- 
able attention to the problems arising in connection with the 
accrediting of institutions of higher education. Our second 
conference on accrediting was held here in Washington on 
October 4 and 5, 1940 with representatives from twenty- 
nine accrediting agencies attending. As I pointed out in my 
report last year, these conferences arose in part out of the 
objections raised in recent annual meetings of the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities and the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities. 

In the meantime the United States Office of Education, re- 
sponding to a request from the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers in December 1937 “to recommend 
standards which may be used by the departments of education 
in the several states for the accreditation of post-secondary 
institutions,” has made an extensive study of the accrediting 
of higher institutions by state agencies. As a result of this 
investigation the Office of Education declined to recommend 
standards as requested, on the ground that the conditions in 
the several states varied greatly and that such standards were 
in constant process of revision. 
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On the other hand, the authors of the Office of Education 
report, including F. J. Kelly, expressed the opinion that it was 
“inevitable that some fundamental change in the machinery of 
accrediting must take place,” and “that such change should be 
in the direction of placing greater responsibilities upon appro- 
priate agencies in the several states.” Dr. Kelly and his asso- 
ciates thereupon proposed that this function be carried on, as 
conditions in the several states warrant, by the state board or 
department of education or by a special board set up by co- 
operative action of the institutions and agencies concerned. 
Such an agency would deal not only with the accrediting of all 
types of institutions in the state, both general and professional, 
but should be responsible also for the granting of charters to 
new institutions, and wherever possible for the revocation of 
such charters as a result of abuse. 

On the other hand, the report declared that “the proposal 
to strengthen the accrediting activities of agencies within each 
state is not made with a view to reducing the effectiveness of 
the regional or national associations which now accredit insti- 
tutions. . . . The proposal here made is for the state to 
maintain an accrediting agency to cooperate with these re- 
gional and national agencies and not to compete with them.” 

Though the printed report of the Office of Education was 
not yet available at the time of our second conference, Dr. 
Kelly communicated its findings informally to the meeting. 
George A. Works read a paper at the conference in which he 
pointed out emphatically the weaknesses of the states in carry- 
ing on the accrediting function. A number of others expressed 
the same point of view. Hence, at the conclusion of the 
discussion, the following resolution was passed: 


With full recognition that it is not only appropriate but necessary 
for the state agencies to accredit institutions of higher education for 
the purpose of maintaining such educational and professional services 
as they deem satisfactory within their boundaries, it is the consensus 
of this conference: (1) that voluntary regional and national accredit- 
ing associations, through their activities, are rendering a service to 
institutions of higher education that transcends the services that can 
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be rendered by the state agencies; and (2) that every effort should be 
made to develop close cooperation between voluntary and _ state 
agencies and among the voluntary associations themselves. 


Following this discussion there were several reports on 
various aspects of the accrediting situation planned as a result 
of the first conference the previous year, including particu- 
larly an extended report by Lawrence L. Bethel on the amount 
of duplication in the collection of information by the several 
accrediting agencies. Also considered were a report by A. J. 
Brumbaugh of the evaluation of institutions of higher educa- 
tion in terms of the quality of their product, a study by E. V. 
Hollis of the development of qualitative standards and pro- 
cedures in accrediting higher institutions, and a statement by 
A. Z. Reed on the relationship of the professions to the ac- 
crediting of higher institutions. 

As an outgrowth of the meeting the Council was asked to 
appoint a committee (1) to make a study of the possibilities 
of a master schedule for use in obtaining information from in- 
stitutions to avoid duplication in many requests; (2) to ad- 
dress an inquiry to institutions of higher education for the 
purpose of ascertaining their attitudes toward accrediting and 
their desires concerning future accrediting policies and pro- 
cedures. 

Either of these assignments requires a considerable amount 
of painstaking effort but they lie at the heart of the accredit- 
ing problem. The voluntary accrediting agencies are in most 
instances composed of representatives of the institutions them- 
selves. After a generation of expanding effort in the accredit- 
ing field the institutions have an obligation to examine criti- 
cally their experience with accrediting associations and to 
arrive at some kind of an opinion as to whether the whole 
process has been salutary for them as individual institutions 
and for higher education as a whole. If deficiencies in the 
situation are apparent every effort should be made to correct 
them. 

Thus far the Council has been unable to secure a special 
subsidy with which to carry on this important study, but one 
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of the members of the staff has been requested to work with 
a representative committee headed by Dean Brumbaugh in an 
exploration of the possibilities of reducing duplication in the 
information secured from institutions by the several accredit- 
ing agencies. I trust that it may be possible to make substan- 
tial progress toward the solution of this problem in the early 
future. It offers an excellent opportunity for the Council to 
carry out one of its primary responsibilities by serving as a 
center of cooperation for a large number of its constituent 
members. 


TEACHING MATERIALS IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Toward the end of my report last year, | commented upon 
some implications of the international situation for American 
education. I mentioned the need for better prepared mate- 
rials for teachers in the general field of international relations. 
During the year, we have been busy on such a project. 

With funds made available by the General Education 
Board, a notable committee of scholars and teachers has been 
at work throughout the year under the chairmanship of 
Phillips Bradley. His committee includes scholars from uni- 
versities, from associations and institutes concerned with 
international relations, and teachers from secondary schools 
and junior colleges. 

The first product of the committee, The Teacher and In- 
ternational Relations, is a pamphlet to be widely distributed 
setting forth to teachers the basic need of objectivity in ap- 
praising the world scene today and the place of the United 
States in that scene. It not only offers some ideas as to the 
place of international relations in the school curriculum, but 
it suggests an approach to their study and analysis. 

This will be followed shortly by a resource unit for teachers 
on American Isolation Reconsidered. This unit will frame 
our present situation in world affairs against the background 
of the evolution of American policies toward wars abroad. 
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III. Mayor Projects 


The past year has been an exceptionally busy one for the 
large projects of the Council. In fact, with foundation changes 
and with a war crisis affecting income investment, it is likely 
that this year may have been the high point in foundation- 
supported research. 

The record of these projects during the past year is impres- 
sive. Studies have gone forward in numerous fields with real 
success and the results have been made widely available. 
When the work planned on several of these projects for the 
next two years is completed, the Council will again have shown 
clearly its special ability to carry on and disseminate the re- 
sults of comprehensive investigations, experiments, and dem- 
onstrations. 

Following my remarks of last year, I should like to re- 
emphasize the tremendous residual burden which these proj- 
ects leave to the Council when their work is done. Interpreta- 
tion, promotion, correspondence, and publication must be car- 
ried by the small central staff. Our past experiences teach us 
that this will be an increasingly heavy load. 


AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


As you will learn from Floyd W. Reeves, director of the 
American Youth Commission, later in this program, the past 
year has been one of unusual accomplishment for the Com- 
mission. Because of the critical international condition, the 
Commission has been faced with a new and very difficult situ- 
ation in its work but a situation presenting greatly enhanced 
opportunities for it to be active and influential. It has risen 
to these opportunities with energy, vision, and determination. 

Responding to the intensified emergency created by the fall 
of France, the Commission met in special session in July 1940. 
At this meeting the Commission reviewed the probable impact 
upon young people of the expanded program of national pre- 
paredness then beginning. Its conclusions were embodied in 
the statement, Youth, Defense, and the National Welfare, 
issued shortly afterward. At this meeting the Commission 
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also gave general and enthusiastic approval to the report, 
What the High Schools Ought to Teach, prepared at its re- 
quest by a committee of ten eminent educators. This docu- 
ment thus acquires the character of a semiofficial statement by 
the Commission. 

The Commission has continued to carry out its primary 
function as a policy-forming body through the adoption of 
further important statements. At its November meeting it 
issued recommendations arising from its extensive study of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. It also endorsed a statement, 
Next Steps in National Policy for Youth, which was subse- 
quently released in January of the present year. 

The published findings of studies authorized by the Com- 
mission have been greatly augmented during the past year by 
the appearance of a number of staff reports. These have 
reviewed the problems of youth in relation to home and fam- 
ily, occupational adjustment, and the development of facili- 
ties in rural areas. Four additional volumes in the series of 
reports on personality adjustment among Negro youth have 
appeared, and the final volume is being prepared for the press. 
A study of public policy in relation to the use of leisure by 
young people is about to be published. A study of youth 
work programs has appeared, and the major reports on the 
Commission’s extensive study of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps have been written and are soon to be published. 

Greatly increased efforts have been made during the past 
year to implement the growing body of Commission recom- 
mendations and secure wide distribution of the numerous staff 
reports. Under the direction of public relations counsel espe- 
cially qualified for work of this type, a gratifying demand has 
been built up for the Commission’s publications. There has 
been coordinated use of press, radio, and direct mail. Par- 
ticular efforts have been made to reach persons occupying 
strategic positions in their communities with respect to the 
welfare of young people. Four hundred thousand copies of 
full texts of Commission statements have been distributed and 
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more than 200,000 copies of summaries. A series of five 
radio broadcasts was presented last year over a national net- 
work. The Commission’s monthly Bulletin has resumed pub- 
lication in an expanded form calculated to stimulate action 
among community leaders. The central staff continues to as- 
semble data on successfully operating community projects and 
has built up a unique and exceptionally useful file of this kind 
of information. 

The implementation activities of individual members of the 
staff and of the Commission continue to be a large element 
in the Commission’s achievements. During the past year Dr. 
Reeves, with the approval of the Commission’s executive 
committee, has devoted the major part of his time to assisting 
the newly established government agencies planning for de- 
fense. He was at first with the National Defense Advisory 
Commission and now occupies the post of director of labor 
supply and training in the Office of Production Management. 
These agencies have had, among other functions, the task of 
replanning all federal youth programs in relationship to the 
needs of defense. As a matter of patriotic duty no alternative 
seemed possible to releasing the director’s services for these 
purposes. It should be noted, however, that no better place 
could be found from which to advance many of the objectives 
of the American Youth Commission. 

The Commission was also gratified to have one of its mem- 
bers chosen for the key position of administrator of the Selec- 
tive Service Act, and it welcomes Dr. Dykstra’s more recent 
assumption of the high responsibility involved in the chair- 
manship of the National Defense Mediation Board. 

The Commission’s study of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, though completed some time ago, has had important 
implementation effects during the past year. The demonstra- 
tion activities were voluntarily continued in the experimental 
camps, and the program of training on the job in the camps 
is improving. Revised procedures have been recommended 
from time to time to the National Youth Administration and 
these have had considerable effect. 
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A special project in rural areas was begun in January 1940 
with a grant from the General Education Board extending 
over a period of two and one-half years. It is designed to aid 
the development of youth services by supplying selected local 
communities with consultation, advice, and in some cases 
limited funds to enable them to inaugurate activities of bene- 
fit to their young people. Research and implementation enter 
into this experiment in about equal degrees. Howard Y. Mc- 
Clusky of the University of Michigan joined the staff as asso- 
ciate director to take charge of the project, and work is now 
in progress in a number of local communities in five states. 

Although implementation and the completion of a heavy 
publications program are the main activities that have oc- 
cupied the Commission’s staff during the past year, certain 
special studies have been carried on in addition to the rural 
project just described. Last July a survey of public opinion 
on youth and education was conducted in cooperation with 
the American Institute of Public Opinion. This study was 
undertaken at the request of the Committee on Implementa- 
tion of Studies in Secondary Education of the Council. A re- 
port, prepared with the assistance of the research division of 
the National Education Association, was published as the No- 
vember issue of the N.E.A. Research Bulletin. The findings 
of this survey are of extraordinary interest and reveal a far 
more encouraging point of view on the part of the public to- 
ward education than could have been expected. 

A special report on youth employment and unemployment 
is being prepared by Paul T. David, the associate director 
for research, who was also the acting director of the Com- 
mission’s staff for a period of months in Dr. Reeves’ absence 
with the National Defense Advisory Commission. This study 
is concerned with the channels by which young people move 
into economic activity and the barriers that stand in the way 
of a freer flow and a more effective distribution of labor 
among the various occupations. The study is well advanced 
and is expected to be published in the fall of this year. 

It will be recalled that when funds were originally granted 
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to establish the American Youth Commission in 1935, the 
term of the grant was fixed at five years. As the end of this 
period approached, the General Education Board made a re- 
newed grant to cover the expense of the Commission and its 
projects for another year. This period expires with the pres- 
ent fiscal year. In January of this year the General Educa- 
tion Board granted permission for any unexpended funds of 
the Commission to be used throughout the present calendar 
year. The grant for the Commission’s rural implementation 
project extends for a period of one year beyond the present, 
but the future of the Commission’s other activities depends 
upon securing additional funds. 

There is undoubtedly much good still to be accomplished 
by the continuance of such a body as the American Youth 
Commission. This will be particularly true if the United 
States is to operate on a preparedness basis for several years. 
In that case the processes by which young people grow up and 
get into economic life will need more rather than less study. 
To all the recent peacetime complications will be added the 
problems involved in using a part of our total young-man 
power in military occupations and the problems of unknown 
but vast magnitude that must be faced when the period of 
peacetime readjustment comes. 

Because of this situation the Commission has expressed the 
hope that further funds may be secured with which to con- 
tinue a vigorous program. So far this has proved impossible. 
The matter has recently been under consideration by the Prob- 
lems and Plans Committee and the Executive Committee of 
the Council, which are clearly of the opinion that the essential 
framework of the Commission, perhaps in some modified 
form, should be continued for at least two or three years. 
Whether or not additional funds for the further support of 
the work of the Commission can be obtained is not known at 
this time. 

During the period in which it has been my privilege to 
direct the work of the American Council on Education, the 
American Youth Commission has been the Council’s largest 
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and most important undertaking. Considerable sums of money 
have been secured and expended on comprehensive surveys of 
the youth situation in certain representative geographical 
areas, notably in Maryland; Dallas, Texas; and Muncie, In- 
diana. There have been several broad reviews of various as- 
pects of the youth problem—for example, education, recrea- 
tion, health, family life, and employment. Finally there have 
been a number of research studies into particular problems, 
such as the Negro youth problem, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, educational facilities and the problem of bridging the 
gap from school to employment. Out of these have already 
grown a number of straightforward pronouncements dealing 
with education, health, defense, and a number of other sub- 
jects. There remains the task of bringing these pronounce- 
ments and all other contributions of the Commission together 
into a compact but comprehensive statement of policy relative 
to the various aspects of the youth problem. Plans are under 
way for the formulation and completion of such a statement 
in the early future. 


MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION 


Motion pictures are one of the great technological develop- 
ments of our age, and as a medium of communication they 
have wide implications for increasing both the scope and the 
efficiency of education. For some time the Council has main- 
tained an active interest in this field. Over six years ago 
conferences were held which resulted in the formulation of a 
plan for an American Film Institute to bring about coopera- 
tion and coordination of activities in production, distribution, 
use, and evaluation of motion pictures in education. 

It has not been possible to bring about this cooperation and 
coordination to the degree that is desirable for effective adap- 
tation of motion pictures in the many fields of education, but 
considerable progress has been made in stimulating activities 
and in carrying forward necessary research and implementa- 
tion in some fields. 

Under the guidance of the Committee on Motion Pictures 
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in Education, with Ben G. Graham, chairman, and with 
Charles F. Hoban, Jr., as director of the project, a three-year 
program of evaluation is drawing to completion and some 
order is being introduced into the selection and use of films 
in the schools and colleges. From the several thousand motion 
pictures available for school use, approximately five hundred 
have been selected on the basis of classroom evaluation for 
inclusion in a catalogue to be published by the Council this 
summer. 

In the catalogue will be included detailed descriptions of 
the contents of the films, evaluations of the films in terms 
of the educational objectives they serve, the responses stu- 
dents make to the films, and their technical qualities. Evalua- 
tions included represent a summary of reactions of over 500 
teachers and 12,000 students in representative schools and 
colleges throughout the country. This catalogue is an innova- 
tion in the literature dealing with instructional materials 
since it is based on evaluations of films in actual classroom use 
in many different educational situations, and includes evalua- 
tions not only of teachers but of students themselves. 

Various studies of ways in which films have contributed to 
enriched experience and to the development of concepts, atti- 
tudes, appreciations, and various phases of critical thinking 
in the elementary school, high school, and general college are 
now being published by the Council. These studies, too, are 
unusual in that most of them have been carried on in the 
classroom by classroom teachers, and the reports have been 
compiled and written primarily by these teachers. The Mo- 
tion Picture Project has been predicated on the importance 
of the classroom teacher, on the necessity of studying the use 
of instructional materials in school situations, and on the 
capability of the teachers not only in teaching but in judging 
the results of teaching and reporting on it. 

The various reports that are being published for the Com- 
mittee on Motion Pictures in Education are intended for 
teachers and contain the kinds of specific information on 
curriculum objectives and curriculum procedures that teachers 
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need in order to make education more effective in the class- 
room. Reports of the Motion Picture Project include de- 
scriptions of the contributions of films to the curriculum at 
Tower Hill School, Delaware, and the Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, public schools; the values of student participation in 
the production of films for school use in Denver, Colorado; 
research studies on the use of films in various areas of the 
General College at the University of Minnesota; a handbook 
on the selection, use, and evaluation of films by the staff of 
the Motion Picture Project; and a general report on the 
status of motion pictures in education including implications 
of motion pictures for curriculum development and the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Motion Pictures in Educa- 
tion for the future development of the field. 

There remains the problem of providing for continued 
evaluation of motion pictures in the classroom, the further 
integration of the activities of the several organizations that 
are active in production, distribution, and use of motion pic- 
tures in education, cooperation in the international distribu- 
tion of films, particularly among the Latin American republics, 
and the development of programs of motion pictures in the 
educational programs of the military training camps. The 
Committee on Motion Pictures has continued throughout the 
year to cooperate in such activities, and has held several con- 
ferences which were fruitful in all these areas. Closer co- 
operation and coordination in the activities of the Motion 
Picture Project, the Association of School Film Libraries, and 
the Department of Visual Instruction of the National Educa- 
tion Association is now being developed, and it is expected 
that partial fusion of the activities of these different organiza- 
tions will be brought about as a result of this program of the 
Committee on Motion Pictures in Education. 

The Committee has not been lax in cooperating in national 
defense activities and in other activities in educational motion 
pictures. In addition to providing a program of educational 
motion pictures for use in army training camps for the Joint 
Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation, the 
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Committee has published a bibliography of Films on War and 
American Policy and distributed it to schools. Several staff 
members of the Motion Picture Project have assumed new 
duties related to national defense. Floyde E. Brooker, as- 
sistant director of the Motion Picture Project, was drawn 
from the Project in January to undertake supervision of pro- 
duction of motion pictures for industrial defense training by 
the United States Office of Education, and Blake Cochran, a 
staff member of the Project, is assisting in preparation of 
preinduction materials at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Edith Allen has joined the staff of the American 
Red Cross, and Helen Seaton joined the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction to assist in the development of a 


program of motion pictures in education throughout that 
state. 


COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


The cooperative study of teacher education involving 
thirty-four units—universities, colleges, and school systems— 
is now slightly past the mid-point of its three-year period. 
While no concerted effort at interim reporting has seemed 
feasible or necessary, one systematic report of progress has 
been made available. At the invitation of the Commission a 
special committee of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, consisting of Finis E. Engleman, president, New 
Haven State Teachers College, Connecticut, and J. Carl Mat- 
thews, director of teacher training, State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas, was delegated to spend the autumn months 
of 1940 visiting the seven cooperating teachers colleges and 
to appraise informally the results to date. The report of 
this committee was presented at the Fourth Annual Joint 
Conference on Teacher Education in the United States at 
Atlantic City in February and has been made available in 
printed form. I cannot forbear quoting the final paragraph 
of the Engleman-Matthews report: 


We feel that the Commission was wise in its decision to undertake a 
study in which exploration of beliefs would be made through coopera- 
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tive developmental testing of programs in action. It is our judgment 
that more values have been already achieved by the Commission than 
could have been achieved by any national survey technique it could 
have developed. The real test will come when institutions are left to 
continue the study without the aid of the Commission. 


All of the cooperating centers have, during the past year, 
been aided in various ways, principally through summer work- 
shops, the provision of consultants, the holding of confer- 
ences, the making possible of visits to other institutions, and 
the granting of a limited number of fellowships for advanced 
special study. Four members of the staff, designated as field 
coordinators, pay regular visits to the centers. 

Two activities involving all of the units in the cooperative 
study were the summer workshop in teacher education at 
the University of Chicago and the fall conference of ad- 
ministrators and local coordinators at Mount Summit, Penn- 
sylvania, in October. At the former, delegations of staff mem- 
bers—the attendance totaled nearly two hundred—were sent 
by their institutions and school systems to do intensive work 
under expert guidance upon problems growing out of local 
experimental activities. These problems fell roughly into the 
following categories: the elementary curriculum, child growth 
and human development, in-service teacher growth, teacher 
personnel practices, the arts and teacher education, social 
understanding in teacher education, community relations, 
evaluation, the scope and integration of preservice profes- 
sional programs, general education. A brief report of the 
workshop was issued at the conclusion of the summer and is 
available in mimeographed form. A special feature was the 
presence of a group of state directors of teacher education and 
certification from the southern area of the United States rep- 
resenting the Cooperative Study of Uniformity and Reciproc- 
ity cosponsored by the Southern University Conference and 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

At the Mount Summit Conference, plans for the remainder 
of the cooperative study were considered with special em- 
phasis upon the development of democratic leadership. This 
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working conference overlapped in time and place with the fall 
meeting of the Commission on Teacher Education so that 
members of the Commission were able to participate in the 
concluding sessions. 

Besides operating the central workshop at Chicago, the 
Commission assisted during the summer of 1940 in the de- 
velopment of a new type of workshop for public school teach- 
ers designed for the members of the staffs of particular school 
systems. Here local problems were stressed and were at- 
tacked in the home setting. This type of workshop proved 
highly successful in the several places where it was employed— 
Denver, Des Moines, Greenville, Houston, Los Angeles, and 
New Trier Township. In each instance local school groups 
had the assistance of nearby colleges and universities. The 
Commission also assisted to a modest extent in workshops held 
in connection with the summer programs of the Claremont 
Colleges and the State Teachers College at Milwaukee. 

Another activity of last summer was the evaluation of three 
field courses for teachers, sponsored by the Open Road, Inc., 
in conjunction with New York University, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and the Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation respectively. Full-time evaluators were provided by 
virtue of a special grant from the General Education Board. 
A summary of their reports together with a follow-up study 
made during the past year will soon be published. 

The past year saw a marked extension in the state-wide 
activities of the Commission. In addition to the state studies 
launched last year in Michigan, Georgia, and New York, the 
Commission has assisted state groups in Alabama, Colorado, 
Florida, Idaho, Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, and 
South Carolina. State-wide planning conferences lasting a 
week or longer have been held in six of these states (Ken- 
tucky, New York, Ohio, Michigan, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina), and reports thereof have been published and 
widely circulated. Similar conferences will occur shortly in 
Florida, Georgia, and Idaho. In Michigan a successful con- 
ference on general education and teacher education took place 
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during the winter; a mimeographed report is available. The 
effort in Alabama was especially in terms of a replanning of 
programs for the preparation of secondary school teachers. 
In Florida a state-wide internship program is being launched. 
Developments of these sorts offer evidence of the values of 
the cooperative procedures being encouraged by the Com- 
mission. 

A project newly initiated during the year relates to the 
education of college teachers. For some time various leading 
agencies and individuals have been urging the Commission 
to assist in this important area. It was finally decided to call 
a conference of representatives of leading graduate schools 
and a selected group of colleges, the latter representing the 
consumers of the teaching product of the graduate schools. 
This conference was held in Chicago in April 1940. It re- 
sulted in a demand for active leadership by the Commission 
and the undertaking of an exploratory study under the direc- 
tion of a new member of the staff, Ernest V. Hollis. Mr. 
Hollis studied possibilities of implementation efforts through 
a series of regional conferences and visits to many universi- 
ties. Funds for the continuance of a large-scale activity in 
college teacher education have not been forthcoming, but Mr. 
Hollis will continue to devote a small portion of his time to 
work in this area. 

The Commission’s division on child development and 
teacher personnel with headquarters at the University of 
Chicago has carried on its activity through two principal chan- 
nels—the collaboration center in human development and 
consultant service both in child development and teacher per- 
sonnel. During the past year the ‘‘collaborators”—experts in 
various phases of child development assembled for a year to 
draw from the rich fund of available researches implications 
for teacher education—were selected entirely from institu- 
tions within the cooperative study or the state-wide program 
of the Commission. These persons have remained in close 
touch with activities in their home centers and have spent 
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much of their time developing plans, programs, and materials 
capable of application upon their return to regular duties 
next year. The group has included faculty members of col- 
leges and universities and representatives of public school 
systems. During the coming year no comparable collabora- 
tion program is contemplated, but the staff of the center will 
devote itself to the preparation of reports growing out of the 
two years’ experience and in continuing to provide consultant 
service. 

The clearinghouse service has been considerably ex- 
panded during the past year. A selected mailing list of 
approximately four thousand names has been developed and 
is continually expanding. A Newsletter has been prepared 
monthly since October 1940 reporting activities likely to be of 
interest both to persons within the cooperative study and to 
the field generally. 

The service division on evaluation developed during the 
past year has placed major emphasis on (a) evaluative pro- 
cedures through which a growing competence on the part of 
student and instructor in the identification of their own 
strength and weaknesses may be achieved; (b) evaluative re- 
lationship between student and instructor, and teacher and 
supervisor consistent with a democratic philosophy of life; 
(c) the broadening and improvement of evaluative procedures 
through which may be obtained evidences of growth with re- 
spect to those more evasive goals such as attitudes, beliefs, 
appreciation, social competence, emotional stability, and con- 
trolling life values. To implement progress in these directions 
the division on evaluation has provided general and special 
consultants, organized work conferences staffed with resource 
people, gained the appointment of four post-doctoral fellows 
and planned with them the types of experiences through which 
they could become valuable consultants in the field, and served 
as a clearinghouse for ideas on new evaluative procedures 
which seem to have potentialities for general usefulness. 
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The Commission has continued to enjoy active cooperative 
relations with the various organizations interested in teacher 
education. It again assumed leadership in planning the an- 
nual joint conference on teacher education held this year at 
Atlantic City, and prepared for the third time a guide to 
teacher education events held in connection with the February 
convention. In addition the Commission assisted in calling 
a special meeting of the fifteen sponsoring organizations at 
Atlantic City to consider ways of improving coordination of 
effort. This meeting resulted in a move to develop a more 
permanent relationship between the groups, extending to such 
matters as the planning of the joint meeting, possible joint 
yearbooks, joint studies of various kinds, and even perhaps 
the ultimate voluntary amalgamation of organizations having 
similar functions. Each organization has agreed to appoint 
a representative to a general committee on coordination to 
serve for several years. The initial meeting of this coordinat- 
ing committee will be held in Washington on May 4th. 

Another important new development has been the taking 
over last fall of the workshop advisory service, with the 
aid of funds generously made available by the former spon- 
sor, the Progressive Education Association. 2The Commission 
has been fortunate in securing the services of the director of 
that service, Kenneth L. Heaton, and his associate, who have 
become members of the staff on a half-time basis. Their head- 
quarters are at Northwestern University. The purpose of the 
service is to advise institutions interested in holding work- 
shops and to assist in the preparation of leaders. 

At the joint request of five organizations concerned with 
higher education for Negroes, the Commission is providing 
the services of its staff to aid in conducting all-faculty con- 
ferences at twelve to fifteen Negro colleges. The group 
expects to conduct a workshop for college faculty members 
during the autumns of 1941 and 1942. 

Plans for the coming summer include assistance by the 
Commission in some thirteen workshops which are being 
sponsored jointly with institutions of higher education and 
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school systems. These are to be held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, George Peabody College for Teachers, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Syracuse University, University of Michigan, Clare- 
mont Colleges, Philadelphia (University of Pennsylvania, 
Temple University, and the local public schools cooperating), 
Greenville, South Carolina (Furman University and the pub- 
lic school systems of Greenville County cooperating), Des 
Moines (Drake University and the local public schools co- 
operating), Denver (Denver University and the local public 
schools cooperating), Spokane (Washington State College, 
Eastern Washington College of Education, and the local 
public schools cooperating), Los Angeles (University of 
California at Los Angeles and the public school systems of 
the Los Angeles area cooperating), Houston (University of 
Houston and the local public schools cooperating). These 
workshops will in most cases be open both to persons from 
institutions and school systems without as well as within the 
cooperative study and all-state studies. 

This review of the Commission on Teacher Education 
shows plainly that the work of the Commission is an ex- 
tended and intensified program of stimulation—stimulation 
first to individual teachers and school administrators in the 
thirty-four cooperating centers and the three state school 
systems; and stimulation second to an ever-widening circle of 
other individuals, institutions, and school systems. All of them 
appreciate the necessity of examining themselves critically to 
determine what improvements ought to be made in the light 
of their objectives, of setting up new procedures on an ex- 
perimental basis to attain these objectives, and finally of 
evaluating the effectiveness of their procedures. Thus the 
success of the study, as I have pointed out before, lies not so 
much in the amount of information compiled as in the degree 
of actual improvement in the teacher education situation, 
first in the cooperating centers, and secondly through their 
example in the remainder of the teacher education world. I 


feel that a well-planned and significant beginning has been 
made toward this goal. 
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COOPERATIVE STUDY IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


The Cooperative Study in General Education is similar to 
the Commission on Teacher Education in that it operates 
through a group of cooperating universities, colleges, and 
junior colleges, most of which are located in the North Cen- 
tral area. Because of financial difficulties one of the cooperat- 
ing institutions withdrew from the study at the close of 1940, 
leaving twenty-one to complete the original three-year ar- 
rangement which ends next January. In view of the fact that 
time is a very necessary element in the conduct of such a proj- 
ect, the committee in charge of the study, William P. Tolley, 
chairman, after canvassing the situation with the individual 
institutions decided to continue the study until July 1944. An 
additional appropriation of $40,000 has been secured from 
the General Education Board for this purpose. This appro- 
priation will be matched by a contribution of $1,000 a year 
toward the expenses of the study by each cooperating institu- 
tion. At this time it appears that fifteen to eighteen of the 
original twenty-two institutions will continue in the group 
to the conclusion of the project. 

While the cooperating institutions assume responsibility for 
the study of their general education problems, there is a cen- 
tral staff, located at the University of Chicago with Ralph W. 
Tyler as director, who visit the cooperating centers regularly 
to assist them in developing their respective programs. Thus 
neither the staff nor the cooperating institutions are com- 
mitted to a particular point of view regarding general edu- 
cation. Each college has been free to set up its own objec- 
tives and to work upon its own problems. It has become 
increasingly clear, however, that certain of these are common 
to many of the colleges and that a more efficient attack could 
be made upon them through cooperative and coordinated ef- 
fort. Accordingly, the liaison officers, representing the sev- 
eral institutions, at a meeting in October 1940, approved a 
change in emphasis for staff activity. This involves reduc- 
ing the number of visits which the staff members make to 
individual colleges and providing for certain major projects 
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common to all the colleges which would be attacked through 
intercollege committees. These committees will be set up for 
problems in the field of science, the social sciences, the humani- 
ties, and student personnel. In carrying out this program 
the following meetings of intercollege committees have been 


held or scheduled: 


Intercollege Committees on Science Needs 
First group—8 representatives from 8 colleges, 


February 24—March 1, 1941 


Second group—8 representatives from 8 colleges, 
March 17-24, 1941 


Intercollege Committees on Student Personnel and Counseling 
First group—8 representatives from 8 colleges, 


April 14-18, 1941 
Second group—8 representatives from 8 colleges, 
May 5-9, 1941 
Intercollege Committees on Humanities Projects 
First group—Philosophy and Religion, 
April 19-23, 1941 
Second group—Teachers of the Arts, 
May 5-10, 1941 
Intercollege Committee in Social Sciences 
Scheduled for early May 
Regional Evaluation Conference at Muskingum College, 
March 12-14, 1941 


Further direct assistance to the cooperating colleges has 
been rendered by the workshops in general education con- 
ducted at the University of Chicago during the past two 
summers, another of which will be held this year. Members 
of the staff are united in their belief that the summer work- 
shop is one of the most significant and fruitful of all activities 
carried on in connection with the Cooperative Study in Gen- 
eral Education. College teachers who have participated have 
valued the opportunity provided for continuous work on proj- 
ects over a period of several weeks when they are free from 
the duties which occupy their time during the academic year; 
they have appreciated the stimulus of discussion with persons 
from other colleges who represent a variety of interests and 
points of view, the challenge given by this interchange of 
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views to see one’s specific problem in relation to the major 
purposes of general education, and the opportunity to obtain 
friendly and constructive criticism of a project from a number 
of points of view while one is at work on it. 

College faculty members participating in the 1940 work- 
shop numbered 168, of whom 122 came from the twenty-two 
cooperating colleges. Of the cooperating colleges, all except 
one were represented by one or more participants, one college 
sending twenty-two members of its faculty. The cooperating 
colleges were assisted in sending participants by a special grant 
of $6,400. Among the participants from colleges outside the 
study were twenty representatives of institutions in the South, 
who were granted fellowships totaling $4,000 for attendance 
through the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

The participants worked intensively for a period of five 
weeks on problems which they had found important in their 
experience as teachers, student counselors, or administrators. 
A workshop operates on the basic assumption that each par- 
ticipant should bring a “specific problem or interest which has 
arisen out of his experience as teacher’’ and that he should be 
“afforded an opportunity to make an intensive study of the in- 
terest or problem” which he brings. A great variety of prob- 
lems was discovered, and the types of opportunity for study 
varied accordingly. The program of each participant was ar- 
ranged as far as possible to fit his problem and his purposes. 
Some problems were attacked primarily through individual 
work and consultation with staff members and other partici- 
pants. Others were dealt with largely in group meetings, 
where an opportunity was afforded for a number of partici- 
pants to discuss problems of common concern. Still other 
problems were illuminated most significantly by attendance at 
demonstration classes and discussion of the procedures ob- 
served in these classes. For a majority of participants some 
combination of these methods of working proved most help- 
ful. In the several divisions of the workshop different com- 
binations of activities and programs were provided. A new 
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feature was the opportunity provided for those participants 
who wished to take advantage of it, to observe actual demon- 
strations of teaching procedures in a number of demonstra- 
tion classes. 

Of great advantage to participants in 1940 was the fact 
that two other workshops, one in teacher education and one 
in home economics, were held on the University of Chicago 
campus during the same period. Staff members were avail- 
able for consultation and, since most of the participants lived 
in university dormitories, the range of available contacts with 
fellow teachers was considerably extended. 

Following the workshop of 1939 several volumes of mate- 
rials prepared by participants were published and distributed 
to the colleges in the fall. Some of the participants of the 
1940 workshop prepared interesting and suggestive materials 
and expressed their willingness to make them available for 
distribution. Six volumes of such materials are being com- 
piled; three of these volumes have been presented. 

Similar plans have been made for a workshop in general 
education at the University of Chicago during the forthcom- 
ing summer through additional grants totaling $6,750 sup- 
plied by the General Education Board. Particular stress will 
be laid on the training of individuals to conduct similar under- 
takings in other institutions which are becoming increasingly 
interested in this teaching procedure. 

Finally, still further to assist the cooperating colleges in 
carrying on the study of general education, the General 
Education Board has assisted by providing opportunities for 
fellowships to members of the faculties of the cooperating 
institutions. Thus far, thirteen colleges have sent members 
of their faculties to work with the central staff and to receive 
other fellowship training. These colleges are Allegheny 
College, University of Denver, Hendrix College, Hiram 
College, Iowa State College, Little Rock Junior College, 
University of Louisville, Macalester College, Michigan State 
College, Muskingum College, Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Olivet College, and Stephens College. 
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Ultimately, it is expected that every college will have had 
one of its faculty members participating in the fellowship 
program. Usually, a fellowship period has been for six 
months and has provided intensive training for those phases 
of the program in general education which the college 
thought would be of most value to its faculty members. It 
is expected that this fellowship program will help to provide 
additional leadership in developing programs of general 
education in the colleges. 

To disseminate information and ideas developing in the 
study a monthly Staff News Letter has been prepared and 
made available to the cooperating colleges and to others inter- 
ested in the progress of the work. Workshop Proceedings 
and reports prepared by workshop participants have also been 
published and distributed to the colleges. These are also 
available to colleges which are not participating in the study. 
Moreover, the staff seeks to perform a general clearinghouse 
function by distributing reports of committee meetings, spe- 
cial reports from individual colleges, and other materials likely 
to be of interest to many of the participating institutions. 

It is too early as yet to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
Cooperative Study of General Education. Like its counter- 
part, the Commission on Teacher Education, its success con- 
sists largely in the degree of interest and intelligence which 
the cooperating institutions put into the venture. In some in- 
stances there has doubtless been lethargy but generally the 
members of the staff in the cooperating institutions have been 
immensely stimulated through attendance at the summer work- 
shops, by their association with members of the staff of the 
project, and especially by the challenge of their own problems 
at home. Such a dynamic procedure cannot help but spread to 
other institutions and areas. Indeed, one of the chief hopes 
which all of us have had in carrying on this venture is to stimu- 
late other groups of institutions to set up similar cooperative 
enterprises for the study of their common problems in the 
field of general education. 
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MEASUREMENT AND GUIDANCE 


There is no activity of the Council which touches directly 
and regularly so many teachers and administrators as does our 
program in the field of measurement. Through the use each 
year of several millions of our tests we reach thousands of 
schools and colleges throughout the country. We can well be 
proud of this record. At the same time we must recognize the 
real responsibility which accompanies this widespread use of 
our various measurement tools. 

Paradoxically but naturally, it seems to me, the Council has 
from time to time been subjected to criticism for its work in 
this area, in which the program has been particularly success- 
ful. This is the place neither to review nor to evaluate these 
criticisms in detail. Suffice it to say that most of the critics 
have been constructively motivated and that the Committee 
on Measurement and Guidance, under the chairmanship of 
Herbert E. Hawkes, has seriously considered the suggestions 
which have been received. 

In the first place, I personally believe that much of the criti- 
cism is based on lack of agreement among testing workers re- 
garding objectives and techniques. In no other field of educa- 
tional endeavor are there quite so many strongly divergent 
schools of thought. Since the analysis of individual aptitudes 
and abilities is a complex task, this independence of attack is 
an encouraging sign. Certainly the Council subscribes to and 
tries to encourage a multitude of approaches by research work- 
ers. Although the Council’s Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance is cognizant of the many methods of studying any 
given evaluation problem, financial limitations have made it 
impossible to support all of the promising work. The com- 
mittee has, however, through conferences tried to bring into 
closer understanding some of the conflicting camps. In this 
it has had limited success, since the sympathy and tolerance of 
the average research worker for the endeavors of his com- 
patriots are not very great. 

Second, I believe that the scope of the Council’s measure- 
ment program is not completely understood. The criticism 
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has been made occasionally that the Council distributes only 
Ben D. Wood's tests or L. L. Thurstone’s tests. It is true 
that the Cooperative Test Service, established under a founda- 
tion grant to do a specific job, prepares primarily achievement 
examinations. However, these tests are not made by any one, 
two, or three persons. For example, the new reading com- 
prehension test was made by five authors and six outstanding 
editorial assistants, only two of the eleven are on the staff of 
the Cooperative Test Service. The cooperative chemistry 
test was made jointly with the Division of Chemical Educa- 
tion of the American Chemical Society by five authors and 
sixty-five collaborators. The basis upon which these tests are 
prepared is being widened every year. No one person or 
group of persons could prepare an annual battery of examina- 
tions which would find such wide use throughout the country as 
have the cooperative tests. 

Within the numerous activities of the Council in the field 
of measurement are represented more varieties of research 
and service than is usually understood by our critics. Dr. 
Tyler, through the Cooperative Study in General Education, 
Dr. Troyer, in the Commission on Teacher Education, and 
special workers associated with various projects of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission, the Educational Motion Picture 
Project, and the Committee on Modern Languages have 
undertaken work which differs from that of our two larger 
test distributing agencies. This seems to me a thoroughly 
healthy and defensible situation. As soon as any of these 
activities reach the point where tools are ready for wide dis- 
tribution I hope that they may be made available through the 
Council just as the other tests and evaluation devices are now 
being distributed. 

A very interesting development during the past year was 
the receipt of the report of the Committee on the Study of 
Educational Evaluation, Francis T. Spaulding, chairman. 
Phillip J. Rulon of Harvard University has written a long 
analysis of the important issues in measurement and evalua- 
tion based upon the experience of school people throughout the 
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country. We hope that this document in some briefer form 
can be distributed later in the year. A second part of the re- 
port of the committee is a series of recommendations directed 
to the Council. In a general discussion of the policies of the 
American Council on Education the report says: 


It therefore seems desirable to the Committee on the Study of 
Educational Evaluation that so far as educational measurement and 
evaluation work is concerned the American Council on Education 
should not restrict itself merely to policy-forming but also should be an 
operating organization to whatever extent is necessary in seeing to it 
that policies are properly carried out. . . . Since measurement, evalua- 
tion, and guidance work are to such a great extent the function of 
schools at the earlier levels of instruction, it is recommended that for 
the sake of this work, the American Council should make a deliberate 
effort to increase the extent to which it numbers among its constituents 


and supporters the representatives of education at and below the junior 
high school level. 


The report further recommends an attempt to coordinate the 
efforts and attack upon the problems of guidance in the 
schools, the establishment of an advisory bureau on measure- 
ment and observational techniques, the study of personality 
and character development in school children, an attack upon 
the problems of linkage between diagnostic procedures and 
ensuing educational practice, further investigations of the 
study of human traits, assistance to teacher training programs 
in evaluation and guidance work, a grant-in-aid policy, certain 
administrative reorganization of the Cooperative Test Service 
and the National Committee on Teacher Examinations and 
finally a closer coordination of the work of the Measurement 
and Guidance Committee and the Student Personnel Work 
Committee. The Committee on Measurement and Guidance 
has already spent considerable time in reviewing these recom- 
mendations and is now considering possible methods of carry- 
ing forward the suggested activities. 

The regular test production schedule has proceeded nor- 
mally during the past year. The Cooperative Test Service, 
now completing its first year without foundation subsidy, has 
issued and distributed widely a new battery of achievement 
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tests. In addition, the staff has undertaken certain special 
work to assist the War Department in the selection of officer 
personnel. The program of the National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations, now in its second year, is going for- 
ward under the chairmanship of A. J. Stoddard. Dr. Thur- 
stone is now completing the tabulation of norms for a new 
battery of primary mental abilities tests which will cover the 
grades 7 through 11. These tests will be published by the 
Council in the summer and should be very helpful to junior 
and senior high school guidance officers. A Committee on 
Cumulative Records, under the chairmanship of Eugene R. 
Smith, is hard at work on a revision of the forms which were 
prepared by the Council some years ago. A tentative draft 
of a secondary school cumulative record is now being circu- 
lated for criticism and others will be ready in the early fall. 
The Council and the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals have recently held two conferences on the 
revision of the uniform entrance blank which has been pub- 
lished by the latter association for a number of years. It now 
seems very likely that a new and much improved blank will be 
available soon. 

These numerous activities along with the measurement ac- 
tivities of our other projects seem to indicate that the Council 
will continue to give considerable attention to the broad prob- 
lems of evaluation and guidance. This is, I believe, an en- 
tirely sound situation. As we are able to facilitate the de- 
velopment and the distribution of improved measurement 
tools, we can aid schools and colleges throughout the country 
to do their work better. 


FINANCIAL ADVISORY SERVICE 


As anticipated in my report last year it has proved impos- 
sible to secure a special appropriation with which to continue 
a vigorous advisory service in financial matters to the colleges 
and universities. Before severing his full-time connection with 
the Council, J. Harvey Cain, director of the Financial Ad- 
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visory Service, with the assistance of the chairman of the 
Advisory Committee, Lloyd Morey, prepared a bulletin for 
the Council entitled ““A Decade of Progress in Accounting and 
Financial Reporting for Colleges and Universities.” In this 
report are summarized the remarkable strides made in this 
field beginning with the appointment of the National Com- 
mittee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion in 1930; the publication in 1935 of a 285-page book en- 
titled Financial Reports for Colleges and Universities, the 
organization of the Financial Advisory Service in the same 
year, and its record of implementation and supplementary 
studies thereafter. The whole story as told in this bulletin 
shows what an outstanding contribution to improved educa- 
tional practice can be achieved by an interested group of indi- 
viduals who are willing to give to their problems time and 
service. 

Although the Council no longer has a full-time member of 
the staff to prosecute work in this field there is a continuing de- 
mand for its publications. Also with the small balance at its 
disposal there will be published shortly a bulletin entitled 
What is Happening to College and University Investments 
and Income? This is a revision and brings up to date pre- 
vious bulletins. Finally, arrangements have been made to 
issue in cooperation with the American Association of Junior 
Colleges an accounting manual for junior colleges. 

The Advisory Committee is continuing under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Morey, with members who represent the four 
regional associations in this field. It meets from time to time. 
A canvass is being made to see whether it is possible for these 
organizations to set up a central office which might carry on a 
number of activities of mutual interest, including the publica- 
tion of a magazine. There is also need, as I have pointed out 
in previous reports, for the preparation of a manual of busi- 
ness administration in higher institutions. 
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IV. QUESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


The Committee on Problems and Plans in Education is 
composed of thirteen leaders in American education. It is 
the Council’s medium for the identification of the important 
problems before American education. Its deliberations over 
the past decade make impressive reading. Here are pointed 
out and delineated most of the crucial questions, the gaps in 
our knowledge, and the significant issues which face education 
and in many cases other social institutions. 

Because the Committee on Problems and Plans in Educa- 
tion is an integral part of the Council, we have been able to 
do something about many of these problems. True, there are 
many which still need much more attention, but the record 
shows a number of cases where definition and action have 
been united. 

In accordance with its usual practice, the committee, under 
the chairmanship of S. P. Capen, has given its attention to 
many issues during the past year. Some of these questions are 
discussed in the following section. 


THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO EDUCATION 


In addition to the brochure being developed by the Com- 
mittee on Student Personnel Work on the advising of college 
and university students on religious and ethical matters, the 
Council has had under consideration for some time the broad 
field of the relation of religion to education. This question 
has been the subject of a renewed widespread interest in a 
number of states in recent years. After considerable discus- 
sion the Problems and Plans Committee recommended the 
appointment of a representative committee to prepare a state- 
ment for general distribution concerning the place of religion 
as a factor in the education of American youth, provided 
adequate funds for the support of the work of the committee 
could be secured. The pressure of other duties has so far 
prevented much progress on this important matter. 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The subcommittee on professional education met once dur- 
ing the year and gave its chief attention to the meaning of a 
profession, and hence of professional education, with special 
reference to the objectives of professional education. 

The subcommittee is carrying forward its study of the 
characterization of a profession from the viewpoint of the 
four professions represented in the committee: dentistry, en- 
gineering, law, and medicine. —The common elements in these 
characterizations are sought. 

For the present each member of the committee will investi- 
gate his own professional field so far as this is possible with- 
out subsidy. It is to be hoped that funds may be obtained 
soon to enable this committee to do the kind of study that 
is greatly needed. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


You will recollect that for the past several years I have 
reported to you upon our efforts to obtain a sum of $25,000 
for a survey of business education at the collegiate level. 
With national and international matters as they are at pres- 
ent, the likelihood of obtaining such a grant of money for 
that purpose has diminished. The hoped-for sum was to 
complement a total of somewhat more than $7,000 which the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Business had obtained 
from its member institutions and from its own treasury. 

Within the last two weeks, the Council committee which 
has been interested in this project met in Washington and 
formulated a proposal to the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, as follows: 


1. That the association make this sum of more than $7,000 avail- 
able for a self-survey of the member schools in that association, to be 
conducted under the general direction of the Council. 

2. That the statistical portions of the survey be assumed by the 
several universities having well-equipped bureaus of business research. 

3. That visitation of schools of business by regions be carried on by 
individuals or teams of observers from faculties of these schools. 
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4. That committees be assembled from time to time for the evalua- 
tion of data and other materials. 

5. That the Vice President of the Council, with such advisory 
committees from the association as may be necessary, assume the formu- 
lation of the final report. 


This kind of survey, with much service donated by institu- 
tions concerned, will, we think, be a stimulus to the fifty-odd 
member schools in the Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business. 


RURAL SOCIAL STUDIES 


Last year I informed you that the survey of the supply of 
properly trained personnel in rural social studies was under 
way. Now I am happy to say that the survey has been com- 
pleted and that the report in book form is on the press. The 
first chapter of the book containing the major conclusions 
and recommendations was printed for consideration and dis- 
cussion by the American Farm Economic Association at its 
annual meeting in New Orleans last December. You will be 
pleased to hear a few sentences from the resolutions passed 
by that association: 


The members and officers of the American Farm Economic Asso- 
ciation have followed chosely the “Exploratory Study on Recruiting 
and Training Personnel in the Rural Social Sciences.” The association 
has long felt the need for this study. It has had a special committee 
working on the problem of improving professional personnel. This 
committee has petitioned repeatedly that such a study be made. Now 
that the study has been completed, the American Farm Economic 
Association wishes to express and record its appreciation to those who 
have made this study possible. 

The association is deeply indebted to the American Council on Edu- 
cation for sponsoring and directing the exploratory study on recruiting 
and training of personnel in the rural social sciences, and for pub- 
lishing the report. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 





It will be recalled that the Council took an active part in 
the spring and summer of 1935 in securing the exemption of 
institutions of higher education together with other non- 
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profit groups from inclusion under the Social Security Act. 
In view of the amendment and improvement in the adminis- 
tration of the act during the past six years, it now seems de- 
sirable that our earlier decision be reconsidered. This is par- 
ticularly pertinent because steps are now being taken to extend 
coverage to several groups formerly exempted. Such exten- 
sion of coverage has been recommended at various times by 
the President of the United States, the Social Security Board, 
and the Advisory Committee on Social Security. 

The passage of the 1939 amendment to the Social Se- 
curity Act liberalized several provisions with respect to the 
old-age and survivors insurance. ‘The major features of this 
amendment as they may be of interest to institutions of 
higher education are as follows: (1) advancement of the 
payment of monthly benefits to January 1, 1940; (2) lib- 
eralization of eligibility requirements in early years in order 
to permit those who have attained the age of 65 years to 
qualify for benefit payments in 1940; (3) payment of in- 
creased benefits in the early years of the operation of the act; 
(4) extension of protection to the aged wife and dependent 
children of beneficiaries and to certain survivors of insured 
workers; (5) creation of a federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund to be supervised by a board of trustees; and 
(6) continuation of the old-age insurance tax upon workers 
and employers at one per cent of the taxable wages and one per 
cent of the payrolls (up to annual income of $3,000) for the 
three calendar years 1940-42 (in lieu of the two per cent rate 
in the original act). These provisions offer protection of an 
estimated forty billion dollars worth of insurance to covered 
workers at a cost well below that of regular insurance com- 
panies. 

During the last session of Congress, there were no less 
than eight bills providing for the inclusion of institutions of 
higher education together with other nonprofit institutions 
under the law. This question bids fair to assume a larger 
place in the deliberations of congressional committees, and 
already the Senate Finance Committee has created machinery 
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to consider the proposed amendments for the extension of 
coverage. 

Our members will recall that these matters have had the 
active and careful consideration of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges upon several previous occasions. At the Pasa- 
dena meeting last January, the association again passed a 
resolution to join other nonprofit organizations in support of 
amendments to extend coverage to the exempted institutions 
under the old-age and survivors insurance title of the law, 
but to continue opposition to inclusion of the higher institu- 
tions under the unemployment insurance provisions of the act. 

Influenced by the interest in these proposals on the part of 
several groups, the Council called an informal meeting of the 
representatives of a number of educational associations in 
February to consider these matters. In order to secure ade- 
quate consideration of the issues and problems involved, we 
are having a second meeting of a larger number of repre- 
sentatives of the associations next week. We shall also have a 
conference with representatives of the Social Security Board 
in an effort to arrive at a concert of opinion relative to the 
various proposals affecting our higher institutions. The work 
of such a conference should be effective in securing adequate 
recognition of the interests of higher education. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


It is through research and the widespread distribution of 
the findings of research that education has made such remark- 
able strides during the past fifty years. It is now common 
knowledge that if we could only approximately universalize 
our present knowledge as to the effective conduct of education 
at the various levels, we should have a system of education 
of which we could indeed be proud. In other words, we owe 
much in the way of improved educational practice, as in other 
fields of human endeavor, to those patient and painstaking 
individuals who steadily push out the boundaries of knowledge 
into new and uncharted areas. 

In this connection attention may well be called to a ven- 
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ture which in its early stages occupied considerable attention 
of the Council several years ago, namely, the Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research, edited by Walter S. Monroe of the 
University of Illinois, under the auspices of the American 
Educational Research Association. The volume which runs 
well over a million words contains an extensive series of 
articles relative to the various areas of education, supplied 
by recognized specialists. It is an attempt to appraise the 
research developments in each major field and to indicate 
lines of possible further effort. The volume should prove 
very useful to teachers and students alike. 

As was pointed out last year in the report of the Council’s 
subcommittee on educational research, however, it now seems 
clear that the value of educational research depends on the 
conceptual setting underlying it. After examining several 
fields in detail the committee failed to find any “body of well- 
defined concepts available to workers in educational research 
and controlling their thought when they formulate their prob- 
lems and choose their methods.” Hence the study constituted 
‘‘a challenge to educational research to state and organize 
its concepts—to develop a conceptual structure which will 
give to education a new and greatly needed instrument of 
progress.” 

The committee, of which Henry W. Holmes was chair- 
man, recognized that it had only made a beginning, though 
a fundamental one, in considering the problems of educa- 
tional research. A new subcommittee, of which Frank N. 
Freeman is chairman, has been appointed by the Problems 
and Plans Committee and is now at work. It is considering 
such problems in the field of educational research as 


The coverage of the field, including the discovery of gaps or areas 
not adequately covered ; 

Access to necessary data, including children in their native habitat; 

The use and development or discovery of appropriate research 
methods or techniques; 

A suitable organization of educational research, including the merits 
and shortcomings for this purpose of universities, public school systems, 
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educational associations and committees set up by foundations and 
associations ; 
Amount and sources of support. 


The committee has also recognized a series of miscellane- 
ous problems applying to the field of educational research 
as follows: 


Can the quality of educational research be improved? How? 

Are present resources intelligently used? Is the money spent where 
it will do the most good? Are some kinds of research more generously 
supported than others? 

Is the choice of research guided by a consideration of the importance 
of the problem or by convenience, personal preference, the availability 
of materials, and methods? 

Are practical problems given as much consideration as theoretical 
problems? 

Is the type of research prevailing too much dominated by the exi- 
gencies of doctors’ dissertations ? 

Is there sufficient opportunity for the prosecution of large scale 
investigations ? 

Is there adequate provision for the publication of reports and for 
the selection of reports to be published ? 


These are only illustrations of some of the important prac- 
tical problems which face the field of educational research. 
Inasmuch as the Council is dedicated to the improvement of 
educational practice through the study of and experimenta- 
tion with educational problems, it is of primary importance 
to the Council, as well as to the whole educational profession, 
that the conditions surrounding and underlying educational 
research may be made as favorable as possible. I trust that 
the new committee may make a further significant contribu- 
tion to this end. 


EDUCATION AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 





Capitalizing upon our experience in the last war, education 
has continued to contribute powerfully and directly to military 
defense. During the past twenty years a large proportion 
of colleges and universities have been turning out a steady 
stream of fine young men for the Officers Reserve Corps. 
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More recently a still larger number of institutions have been 
training men as pilots through the program of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority. Equally impressive has been the voca- 
tional training program which over the years has prepared 
thousands of men and women for service in the defense in- 
dustries and which is now giving a magnificent demonstration 
of its effectiveness in organizing and getting under way 
speedily the special defense training programs. The direct 
assistance which the schools and colleges have rendered and 
are now rendering to the military authorities of the country 
in a time of world peril is both invaluable and indispensable. 

The American Council on Education is itself one of the 
results of the first World War. In its constitution appears 
this significant declaration: ““The Council was organized to 
meet national needs in time of war and will always render 
patriotic service.” The Council early in the developing inter- 
national crisis recognized its responsibility by the appoint- 
ment of a committee representing a number of the major 
educational organizations. Out of the deliberations of this 
committee there came an excellent statement entitled Educa- 
tion and the National Defense, setting forth the fundamental 
relations of education to the national government, particu- 
larly in periods of great international emergency. Some of 
these statements, obviously recalling our experience in the 
World War, are worthy of repetition: 

All the agencies of education must be utilized for the most effective 
meeting of any national emergency. . . 

Adequate consideration must be given to the conservation of educa- 
tional values, resources, and personnel. . . . 

Emergency programs should not interfere unduly with the regular 
work of the schools and higher institutions. 

States of mind leading to war hysteria should be discouraged; 
freedom of learning and teaching should be safeguarded; the language 
or literature of no country should be eliminated from the curriculum; 
so-called “hundred per cent”? campaigns should be kept out of the 
classroom ; personal or social discrimination because of racial or national 
origins should not be tolerated. 


An undue insistence upon regimentation of thought and action, 
including distortion of textbooks and other materials of instruction, 
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and the uncritical use of materials of propaganda should be assiduously 
avoided. 

The responsibility for administrative control of the agencies of 
education [should] continue in the hands of the educational officers 
of the schools and the institutions of higher learning. . . 

A high quality of education [should] be insured by maintaining fully 
qualified personnel for administration, research, and instruction. 


Here is a platform of cooperation between the federal gov- 
ernment and education to which everyone may well subscribe. 

The Council then proceeded into the realm of action. It 
immediately made available to the Army its extensive facili- 
ties in the field of psychological tests which grew out of the 
World War. Later arrangements were made for the Co- 
operative Test Service to supply the Army with examinations 
to assist in the selection of officers. As pointed out earlier 
in this report, the Council carried on a study which showed 
the need, presumably learned in the first World War, but 
too soon forgotten, of more attention in schools and colleges 
to international problems, and need for world organization 
to effect peace. The American Council on Education joined 
with the other three comprehensive councils, namely, the Na- 
tional Research Council, the Social Science Research Council, 
and the American Council of Learned Societies, in sponsoring 
and conducting through the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission an extensive classified list of qualified persons in all 
branches of scholarship likely to be useful to the federal 
government for defense purposes. 

After some months of initial effort along this line, the 
Council joined with one of its members, the National Educa- 
tion Association, in sponsoring a committee representing at 
present 60 national organizations in education to coordinate 
defense efforts among the various educational associations 
and to cooperate with the federal government on defense 
matters. There have been two meetings of the entire group 
and a number of meetings of the executive committee com- 
posed of eighteen persons, including the co-chairmen, Willard 


E. Givens and George F. Zook. 





— 
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You will be interested in a brief review of the work which 
this committee has under way, largely through a number of 
subcommittees. 

There is, first of all, the subcommittee on military affairs, 
about whose work you will have an opportunity to learn more 
tomorrow. This committee, Isaiah Bowman, chairman, first 
advised with congressional leaders concerning provisions in 
the Selective Service Act which would affect young men of 
college age. After the passage of the act it aided materially 
in securing in the Selective Service Regulations desirable in- 
terpretations as they applied to college students. Since that 
time, largely through the efforts of Francis J. Brown of the 
Council staff, the subcommittee has been laying constant stress 
on the necessity of keeping in college those men who are in 
training for occupations which are “necessary to the mainte- 
nance of the national health, safety, or interest.” Fortunately 
the Office of Production Management, after careful investiga- 
tion of the situation, recently declared that 


the supply of manpower in the specialized fields listed below, which 
have a definite and direct relationship to the national defense program, 
is at a dangerously low level. . . . Therefore it is urgently recom- 
mended that the most serious consideration be given by the Selective 
Service system to the individual occupational deferment of students 
in the following courses, so long as they continue to be in preparation 
or training as necessary men in activities necessary to the national 
defense: chemistry ; engineering—civil, electrical, chemical, mining and 
metallurgical, mechanical. 


Then follows a list of other courses of study “in which 
authorities allege that a shortage will exist’’ and where there 
is general agreement “that the present and future demands 
of the defense program for college trained personnel will 
transcend the normal supply of graduating students that 
comes onto the labor market at the close of the academic 
year: engineering (agricultural and sanitary), dentistry, phar- 
macy, physics, medicine, biology and bacteriology, geology, 
geophysics, meteorology, hydrology, cartography.” 

These lists taken together are identical with the list drawn 
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up jointly by the subcommittee on military affairs and the 
chairman of the National Research Council several months 
ago. The statement of the Office of Production Management 
was sent out to the local draft boards by the headquarters 
of Selective Service ‘‘as an expression of the national policy 
in these fields,” and it is hoped that the local boards will not 
now make the serious mistake of inducting into the armed 
forces of the country students so enrolled until they have 
completed their courses of study. Furthermore, arrange- 
ments have now been made to postpone for a period of sixty 
days, subject to renewal, the induction of all persons, includ- 
ing college students, into the armed forces where unusual 
individual hardship would result. The practical effect of this 
regulation should be in most instances to permit a student 
to complete the summer session, semester, or term in which 
he is enrolled before induction into the armed forces. 
Whether it may be advisable under these circumstances to 
ask for another one-year deferment for all college students, 
as is now provided by law, cannot be determined at this time. 

The subcommittee on military affairs also aided in secur- 
ing the appointment of an advisory committee of outstanding 
individuals jointly to the Army and Navy, to consider all mat- 
ters of education, recreation, and welfare supplementary to 
the regular training programs. This committee has done an 
excellent piece of work and is considering an interesting sup- 
plementary educational program such as the Canadians have 
found very useful, consisting of correspondence courses, 
forums, motion pictures, and so on. 

All of these developments have been regularly reported to 
the colleges and universities of the country, whether members 
of the Council or not, through our bulletin, Higher Educa- 
tion and National Defense. Eleven numbers have been issued 
since August 1940 and the enthusiastic reception of these 
materials throughout the country has encouraged us all. A 
two-day conference in February 1941 of representatives from 
all types of higher institutions was widely attended and did 
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much to reassure the institutions that every effort was being 
made to maintain an even keel in these critical days. 

The other subcommittees of the National Committee on 
Education and Defense have also been busy. Through a sub- 
committee of which Meta Glass was chairman, consideration 
has been given to the special responsibilities of women in 
college and the defense program. The committee believes 
that college women’s responsibilities are as important as 
those of college men, although of different character. An- 
other subcommittee, with Nicholas Engelhart as chairman, 
has addressed itself to the interesting problem of what 
types of preservice education are wanted by the young men 
who are being called into the armed forces. They do want 
such opportunities and their desires vary all the way from 
wanting to know how to keep from catching a cold to the 
making of a will. 

Another subcommittee, of which Ben G. Graham is chair- 
man, made arrangements with the Educational Policies Com- 
mission to develop and make available some instructional 
materials which emphasize the positive aspects of the demo- 
cratic system of government. In the constant self-analysis 
which is going on we sometimes forget to emphasize the 
virtues as well as the deficiencies and problems of democratic 
government. The Educational Policies Commission has 
produced for this committee a series of very readable and 
stimulating pamphlets which will doubtless be widely used in 
the schools. 

Then there is the difficult problem of the several training 
programs for national defense which originate in Washington 
and spread out to the several institutions and localities. Some 
of these situations have been fraught with many difficulties 
and some misunderstanding. A subcommittee, of which 
Alonzo G. Grace is chairman, has been giving this problem 
considerable attention. A part of this problem has to do with 
the proper relations which should obtain between the 
United States Office of Education and the National Youth 


Administration. 
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Finally there has recently been organized a joint effort by 
the National Committee on Education and Defense and the 
Office for Coordination of Commercial and Cultural Rela- 
tions between the American Republics of the Office for Emer- 
gency Management to build up, through the schools and 
colleges, better understanding and closer cultural relationships 
between the United States and the Latin American countries. 
These activities will doubtless include teaching materials, con- 
ferences, and the exchange of personnel. Luther H. Gulick is 
the chairman of this committee. With funds supplied by the | 
United States government this committee should make a sub- 
stantial contribution to this end. 

Into all of these efforts the Council has during the past 
year put a large proportion of its time and resources, on 
the theory that it must do everything in its power to assist | 
the schools and colleges to cooperate effectively with the gov- 
ernment on the one hand and to organize themselves for 
concerted action on the other. It has not been an easy task 
because in the public mind the extent of the threat to our 
country and the principles for which we stand have under- 
gone constant modification. However, nothing has been more 
clear in these critical days than the fundamental relationship 
of education to the successful conduct of a democratic govern- 
ment. Nor is anything more certain in periods of national 
emergency than the necessity of trained men in industry, in 
government, and in the various branches of the armed forces. 
Hence the schools and higher institutions are in the very 
forefront of the present conflict to preserve our heritage of 
blessings and to point the world to a new and sane conception 
of human relationships. Let us accept our responsibilities in 
all humility but with strong determination to do our very best. 


CONCLUSION 





In this report I have endeavored to show that the Ameri- 
can Council on Education is carrying on. Nevertheless I am 
mindful of the fact that in this critical hour any description 
of the conduct of our regular duties—perhaps the same ob- 
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servation applies to your university, college, or school system 
—may sound a little hollow. We are living at a time when 
free nations go down like tenpins, one after the other; when 
entire continental areas are on the verge of being organized 
for the suppression of political freedom and free economic 
enterprise; and when the English-speaking world seems to be 
the last bulwark against all those forms of individual tyranny 
and international oppression against which we have fought 
and struggled from the time free men first set foot on our 
shores down to the present hour. 

In such a time schools and colleges alike may occasionally 
ask themselves whether it is to any avail that they carry on, 
especially in the face of mounting difficulties. Taxes for de- 
fense eat up the revenues for education, public and private, 
and lay heavy hands on teachers’ salaries; the value of 
endowments in terms of income shrinks by a third; prices are 
rising; faculties are being depleted, and student enrollments 
are threatened. To some the picture of the future is anything 
but reassuring. 

But I remind you that every educational institution repre- 
sented in this audience was born in travail and sacrifice. It 
is the normal lot and responsibility of all persons identified 
with them to serve—not to grow complacent and comfortable. 
We have come upon hard times which try men’s souls, but 
only those who can keep the faith are worthy of our high 
calling. 

Have we got that faith? Is “‘too little and too late’’ to be 
the epitaph also of education. Is it possible that Mr. Hitler 
is right in declaring that intellectualism has gone stale? Have 
we been so long discussing the problems of democracy that 
we forget to count its blessings? My friends, it seems to be 
an inescapable law of nature that we appreciate only those 
ideals for which we have had to struggle. I believe, there- 
fore, that the hour has come for us to have the courage of 
our convictions. If we believe in democracy let us find ways 
in our schools and colleges of making it a positive and dy- 
namic force in the lives of young people. If we believe that 
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educational facilities are as necessary to the defense of this 
country as tanks and airplanes, let us say so in unmistakable 
terms. 

If indeed we combine the virtues of faith, sacrifice, and 
courage, as our fathers did before us, we shall not only be 
worthy of our high calling but we shall share the joy which 
always goes with zealous effort. And we shall lay even 
stronger hold on the confidence of the public which in spite 
of our shortcomings realizes that education and religion are 
the foundation stones of our civilization. 

This has been a difficult year for the Council as well as for 
you, because so many enduring possibilities for the improve- 
ment of education have had to wait on the elemental necessi- 
ties of national defense, the intensity of which has changed 
markedly from month to month. Yet it has been an interest- 
ing year because difficulties and uncertainties often drive 
people into closer cooperation and harmony. 

Certainly the large number of educational organizations 
and institutions which comprise the Council find in it an in- 
creasing opportunity for cooperation and mutual assistance. 
Voluntary service by innumerable individuals connected with 
these organizations and institutions in the Council’s program 
is freely and cheerfully given. To this noteworthy contribu- 
tion is added the loyal and faithful service of the staff of the 
Council and its several committees and commissions. To work 
with all of them and with all of you is a privilege which I 
continue to appreciate deeply. 

GEORGE F. Zook 
May 2, 1941 
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Publications 
American Council on Education 


May 1940—May 1941 


Books 


American Universities and Colleges: A Handbook of Higher Education 


1940 Edition, edited by C. S$. Marsh. 1120 pp. June 1940. 


American Junior Colleges 


Edited by Walter Crosby Eells. 585 pp. September 1940. 


English Word Lists: A Study of Their Adaptability for Instruction 
By Charles C. Fries with Aileen Travers for the Committee on 
Modern Languages. 107 pp. June 1940. 
English Teaching in the Southwest: Organization and Materials for 
Instructing Spanish-Speaking Children 
By Algernon Coleman with Clara Breslove King for the Committee 
on Modern Languages. 307 pp. June 1940. 
Semantic Frequency List for English, French, German, and Spanish 
By Heien S. Eaton. Published for the Committee on Modern Lan- 
guages by the University of Chicago Press. 441 pp. July 1940. 
The Ninth Yearbook of School Law 
Edited by M. M. Chambers. 200 pp. March 1941. 
Children of Bondage: The Personality Development of Negro Youth in 
the Urban South. 
By Allison Davis and John Dollard for the American Youth Com- 
mission. 299 pp. July 1940. 
Negro Youth at the Crossways: Their Personality Development in the 
Middle States 
By E. Franklin Frazier for the American Youth Commission. 301 pp. 
September 1940. 
Growing Up in the Black Belt: Negro Youth in the Rural South 
By Charles S. Johnson for the American Youth Commission. 360 pp. 
January 1941. 
Color and Human Nature: Negro Personality Development in a Northern 
City 
By W. Lloyd Warner, Buford H. Junker, and Walter A. Adams for 
the American Youth Commission. 301 pp. March 1941. 
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What the High Schools Ought to Teach 


The Report of a Special Committee for the American Youth Com- 
mission. 36 pp. August 1940. 


Matching Youth and Jobs 


By Howard M. Bell for the American Youth Commission. 277 pp., 
illustrated. November 1940. 


Guideposts for Rural Youth 


By E. L. Kirkpatrick for the American Youth Commission. 167 pp., 
illustrated. November 1940. 


Youth, Family, and Education 
By Joseph K. Folsom for the American Youth Commission. 299 pp. 
February 1941. 
Youth Work Programs: Problems and Policies 
By Lewis L. Lorwin for the American Youth Commission. 195 pp. 
March 1941. 
Youth-Serving Organizations: National Nongovernmental Associations 
By M. M. Chambers for the American Youth Commission. 237 pp. 
April 1941. 


A Functional Program of Teacher Education: As Developed at Syracuse 
University 





By Harry S. Ganders and others for the Commission on Teacher 
Education. 259 pp. January 1941. 


AMERICAN CoUNCIL ON EpuCATION STUDIES 





Deliberative Committee Reports in Secondary Education 
Series I, Vol. IV, No. 12. Prepared by the Educational Policies 
Commission for the Committee on the Implementation of the Findings 
of Educational Research. 37 pp. September 1940. 

Organizing Higher Education for National Defense 


Series I, Vol. V, No. 13. Proceedings of a conference. 67 pp. March 
1941. 





Cooperation in Accrediting Procedures 

Series I, Vol. V, No. 14. Proceedings of a conference. 56 pp. April 
1941. 
A School Uses Motion Pictures 


Series II, Vol. IV, No. 3. By the staff of Tower Hill School for the 
Motion Picture Project. 118 pp., illustrated. September 1940. 





Films on War and American Policy 
Series II, Vol. IV, No. 4. By Blake Cochran for the Motion Picture 
Project. 63 pp. October 1940. 
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Projecting Motion Pictures in the Classroom 
Series II, Vol. IV, No. 5. By Francis W. Noel for the Motion 
Picture Project. 53 pp. December 1940. 

Psychological Examinations, 1939 
Series V, Vol. IV, No. 2. By L. L. Thurstone, Thelma Gwinn 
Thurstone, and Dorothy Adkins. 56 pp. May 1940. 

Social Competence and College Students 


Series VI, Vol. IV, No. 3. By Esther Lloyd-Jones for the Com- 
mittee on Student Personnel Work. 89 pp. September 1940. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS 


The Educational Record 
Quarterly journal of the Council. July, October, 1940; January, 
April, 1941. 
Supplement No. 14 to The Educational Record 
Proceedings of the Ninth Educational Conference. January 1941. 
The History and Activities of the American Council on Education, 
1940-41 
Annual pamphlet describing the work of the Council. October 1940. 
Higher Education and National Defense 


11 issues of special news bulletins since August 1940. 


Bulletin of the American Youth Commission 


4 issues of regular Commission bulletin. 


Newsletter of the Commission on Teacher Education 


8 issues of news bulletin established in September 1940. 


Staff News Letter of Cooperative Study in General Education 
Occasional bulletin of the Cooperative Study. 


Education and the National Defense 
A plea for governmental and educational cooperation in defense prob- 
lems. June 1940. 

Louisiana State University: A Survey Report 
The report of the special survey commission appointed by the Council 
at the request of Louisiana State University. May 1940. 

Public Higher Education in Utah: A Survey Report 


The report of the special survey commission appointed by the Council 
at the request of the Educational Survey Committee appointed by the 


Governor of Utah under an act passed by the Utah Legislature. 
July 1940. 
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American Youth Commission Recommendations: 


Community Responsibility for Youth. May 1940. 
The Occupational Adjustment of Youth. May 1940. 
Should Youth Organize? June 1940. 
Youth, Defense, and the National Welfare. July 1940. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps. December 1940. 
Next Steps in National Policy for Youth. January 1941. 
American Youth Commission Leaflets: 
Finding the Facts about Youth. June 1940. 
New Strength for America. July 1940. 
Rallying Resources for Youth. September 1940. 
Work Camps for High School Youth 
By Kenneth Holland and George L. Bickel for the American Youth 
Commission. January 1941. 
The Commission on Teacher Education: A Brief Statement of Its Origin 
and Scope 
A progress report on the work of the Commission. December 1940. 
Progress Report on Seven Teachers Colleges Participating in the Coop- 
erative Study of Teacher Education 
By F. E. Engleman and J. C. Matthews for the Commission on 
Teacher Education and the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. February 1941. 
The First Step in Guidance: Self-A ppraisal 
A Report of the 1940 Sophomore Testing Program. By David G. 
Ryans for the Cooperative Test Service. January 1941. 
Report of the First Annual Administration of the National Teacher 
Examinations and Announcement of the 1941 Examinations 
For the National Committee on Teacher Examinations. October 1940. 


Cooperative Achievement Tests, 1941 

A new catalogue. January 1941. 
Publications of the American Council on Education 
A complete catalogue. April 1941. 














Twenty-One Colleges Examine 
Themselves 
By WILLIAM P. TOLLEY 


F IN a time of general bewilderment and confusion the 
] American College feels a divine discontent with its pro- 

gram, it is to its credit. A college should not isolate itself 
completely from the rest of the world. It is a social institu- 
tion, inextricably involved in the fortunes of society and, Janus 
like, facing forward as well as back. 

Alexander Meiklejohn once observed that “‘a society can 
teach only the hopes, the knowledge, the values, the beliefs 
which it has. If knowledge is broken to pieces, if beliefs are 
shaken, if values become uncertain, then inevitably teaching 
loses its grip, falls into hesitations and incoherence.’’? In an 
earlier period culture had a close-knit and well-established 
pattern. As a consequence there was little debate as to what 
should be studied or how it should be taught. Such is not the 
case today. The old social order has gone. In advancing the 
frontiers of learning, the physical, biological, and social 
sciences have overthrown many of the old authorities and 
have challenged the ideas, the values, and the beliefs that gave 
order and coherence to the older scheme of knowledge. The 
present chaotic character of higher learning is the direct result 
of the breaking up of the established pattern of culture. 

There are some who believe that the broken pieces can be 
reassembled. For them education’s whole duty is to conserve 
and transmit the cultural inheritance from the past and to 
remain loyal to the traditional disciplines of liberal learning. 

There are others who would make a negotiated peace. They 
do not ask for a return to the old order, but they would like 
to correct the unbalance between technical training and liberal 
culture. They believe that science and scientific method 


1 Alexander Meiklejohn, The Experimental College (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1932), p. xi. 
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should be counterbalanced by philosophy, religion, literature, 
and art. A student, they remind us, should reflect upon ends 
as well as means, values as well as facts. It is essential that 
we restore respect for changeless verities, encourage a critical 
study of history, give attention to character as well as learn- 
ing, and make use of the spiritual and intellectual capital 
slowly accumulated through the centuries. 

There are still others who have complete confidence in scien- 
tific knowledge but lament the backwardness of the social and 
biological sciences as compared with the magnificent advance 
in our control of inert matter and our knowledge of the phy- 
sical world. For them the primary task of education is to 
explore the wilderness of social relations and the human mind. 
They believe that the answer to our problems is more knowl- 
edge. When there is light in the mind there shall be no night. 

And finally, there are those who are excited by the riches of 
the new world, and embrace it for better and for worse. They 
welcome the advent of new patterns of knowledge and an in- 
digenous American culture. They would let the dead bury the 
dead while they rally to the defense of the new order. For 
them there is no time to lose. The cause of freedom and 
democracy is in peril. It is only by education for democracy 
that the future can be made secure. They think of democracy 
not as a station but as a road, not as a status but as a process, 
not as a resting place but as a pilgrim’s progress. They see 
in it man’s brightest hope, the future’s seal, the coming day of 
salvation. They have the conviction that this is the new inte- 
grating principle, the new way of life we must find and teach. 

Interestingly enough, even this diversity in point of view 
does not suggest the full range of logical conflict and differ- 
ence in the world of higher learning. Colleges may be more 
alike than different, but it would be difficult to find any two 
that are exactly alike, and it is doubtful if there has ever been 
a time when the differences have been so marked. 

There are now twenty-one colleges in the Cooperative Study 
in General Education. They constitute almost a complete 
cross section of American higher education. The land-grant 
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college, the municipal university, the state teachers college, 
the independent liberal arts college, the Catholic college, the 
Protestant church-related college, the Negro college, the four- 
year college for women, the junior college for women, and 
the coeducational junior college are all represented in the 
study.” 

While the heaviest geographical grouping is in the Middle 
West, the institutions extend from Pennsylvania to California 
and from Michigan and Minnesota to Arkansas and Alabama. 
Thus it is a study of almost national scope. 

Because there were about as many points of view as partici- 
pants, it was difficult to foresee the direction the study would 
take. The project was something new in higher education. 
It had never been attempted before. It was a radical depar- 
ture from the practice of rivalry and competition so charac- 
teristic of American higher learning. With the possible ex- 
ception of the thirty-school study in the field of secondary 
education, it had had no parallel. 

At the outset perhaps the only common element was a sense 
of need. There was general agreement that the time had come 
for the restudy and clarification of educational aims, for the 
critical examination of each part of the college program, for 
more research on curricular and instructional problems, for 
a careful study of the needs of students and adults, and for 
a fresh attempt at integration of teaching materials. 

Since the colleges were concerned primarily with the prob- 
lems at the junior college level it was announced as a coopera- 
tive study in general education. There has been, however, no 
attempt to limit or define this term, or to distinguish between 
general and liberal education. There has been no disposition 
to argue if a college wishes to examine its upper level as weil 
as its lower. Thus far, however, there has been little attempt 


* The cooperating institutions are: Allegheny College, Antioch College, Ball 
State Teachers College, Bethany College, University of Denver, Hendrix Col- 
lege, Hiram College, Hope College, Iowa State College, Little Rock Junior 
College, University of Louisville, Michigan State College, Mills College, Muskin- 
gum College, Olivet College, Park College, Pasadena Junior College, College 
of St. Catherine, Stephens College, Talladega College, College of Wooster. 
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to attack the problems of specialized courses in the last two 
years of college. 

The Cooperative Study in General Education is unusual in 
several important respects. In the first place, it is an inter- 
college study. American schools and colleges have had a great 
deal of experience with studies and surveys conducted by ac- 
crediting agencies and outside consultants and professional 
staffs. They have had some experience with self-surveys. They 
have had, however, no experience in systematic and continuous 
cooperation with other institutions while self-studies are in 
progress. The combination of a self-study, a central staff that 
collaborates but does not dictate, and the pooling of the ideas, 
experience, and materials of all the cooperating colleges is 
something quite new. 

In the second place, it was initiated largely by the colleges 
themselves. Not all of the present participants had a part in 
it, but a group of colleges in the North Central Association 
had been inquiring for some time about the possibility of a 
survey of their programs and it was out of their informal 
discussions together that the study was proposed as a project 
for the American Council on Education. 

In the third place, it is a study paid for in part by the col- 
leges themselves. Each cooperating college pays $1,000 a 
year for five years and a like amount is contributed by the 
General Education Board. Thus at the end of the five-year 
period the colleges will have contributed more than $100,000, 
and in addition will have paid out substantial amounts in con- 
nection with the summer workshops, intercollege conferences, 
faculty newsletters, and special clerical and stenographic work. 
It is the only major study not entirely financed by foundation 
grants. It perhaps marks the beginning of an era when col- 
leges will follow the example set by industry and will make 
more generous provision for educational research. 

In the fourth place, it is a faculty study, dependent upon 
the active participation of the members of the teaching staff. 
It might be called a grass roots movement, a movement from 
the bottom up instead of from the top down. The problems 
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considered are those identified and defined by the faculty. The 
studies made are initiated and controlled by the faculty. There 
is no ready-made list of problems, there is no program to be 
sold, there is no pressure from the outside. The movement 
is one of learning by participation, of the re-education of 
faculties through critical self-examination and fresh study and 
experience. The members of the central staff are merely the 
servants of the twenty-one faculties. 

The director of the study is Ralph W. Tyler of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The associate director is Ralph W. Ogan, 
formerly dean of Muskingum College. The members of the 
central staff are specialists in the fields under examination and 
study. Upon invitation staff members visit the colleges. Upon 
request they give assistance. If they help in the development 
of inventories, examinations, or instruments for evaluation, 
they do so at the request of intercollege committees, liaison 
officers, or interested faculty members. There is a liaison 
oficer for each of the twenty-one colleges and the general di- 
rection of the study is largely in their hands. 

In 1939 and much of 1940, the twenty-one colleges were 
at work on their own special problems. As common problems 
were found intercollege committees were organized and re- 
gional conferences were held. Although still differing in point 
of view and emphasis, the colleges have come much closer 
together as the study has progressed. There has been more 
and more agreement as to major needs, and while there are 
scores of minor studies and projects, the colleges have recently 
asked the central staff to concentrate primarily on a few large- 
scale studies. 

The first of the major studies is called the Science Needs 
Project. It is an attempt to identify the needs of students that 
may be met through science instruction. The areas involved 
in the project are: 

1. Problems dealing with personal health 

2. Problems dealing with vocational orientation and the 
consumption of goods and services (personal economic needs ) 

3. Problems involved in the formulation of a scientific 
world picture and scientific point of view 
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4. Problems of a socio-civic type, that is, conservation, pub- 
lic health, and war 

5. Problems bearing on successful home and family living 

6. Problems dealing with recreation and aesthetics 


In the first of these areas, that of problems dealing with 
personal health, the intercollege science committee, assisted 
by the central staff, has developed a series of inventories that 
has been given in most of the twenty-one colleges. It is the 
first systematic survey of student needs that has been made in 
this field. It is an effort to find out not only the information 
the students bring to college but their health practices, their 
application of health principles, their knowledge of reliable 
sources of information in the field of health, their attitudes or 
beliefs, and their concern or worry about health problems. The 
needs of students may be revealed in all of these. 

The results of the health inventories should throw a flood 
of light on such questions as the choice and organization of 
teaching materials for the universally required (and usually 
unpopular) course in health and hygiene, the sorting of stu- 
dents into elementary and advanced sections, the exemptions 
of students on the evidence of adequate information and de- 
sired practices and beliefs, the relation of courses in chemistry, 
biology, and the science survey to the problem of student 
health, and the contribution that should be made through the 
required program of physical education and the voluntary pro- 
gram of intercollegiate and intramural sports. 

Summer workshop committees have spent considerable time 
in exploring each of the areas of the Science Needs Project 
and inventories dealing with “A Scientific World Picture and 
a Scientific Point of View” are now being revised by the inter- 
college science committee. Perhaps next year all of the in- 
ventories will be ready. If they prove as significant as the 
series dealing with personal health, they will make a most 
important contribution. 

In the field of student personnel and counseling an intercol- 
lege committee is studying the specific problems that confront 
students for which the college should provide counseling assis- 
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tance and will examine the adequacy of the present personnel 
programs of the colleges and especially the individual coun- 
seling services. 

The central staff serves as the clearinghouse for a continu- 
ous exchange of all record forms and personnel materials. If 
one of the colleges prepares a completely new set of personnel 
records, twenty-five copies of each of the forms are sent to 
the central staff for distribution to the other institutions. If 
a new blank is developed for the mid-term reports of faculty 
advisers, it is soon in the hands of all the cooperating colleges. 

Several informal manuals or bulletins are in process of 
preparation in the personnel field. One is devoted to the prob- 
lem of making effective use of admission data for diagnosing 
needs and counseling students. Another discusses the use of 
reports from instructors as one of the means for obtaining 
data on student progress. 

In the humanities there is one major project in the field of 
philosophy and religion and another in arts and languages. 
Both are attempts at integration. Both are related to the 
“good life.’ Two intercollege committees are working on 
evaluation instruments that will be used in connection with 
the studies. 

The intercollege committee in the social sciences has inter- 
ested itself in two problems: (1) the identification of impor- 
tant student attitudes, the description of these attitudes in 
meaningful terms, the investigation of how these attitudes de- 
velop; and (2) the identification of the abilities involved in 
critical thinking and of factors affecting these abilities, the 
development of improved procedure for inducing the student 
to improve in ability to think. 

The central staff is assisting the committee in the construc- 
tion of an instrument which will permit an inventory of stu- 
dent attitudes. This will be used to determine the student’s 
attitude toward social values regarded as basic to a demo- 
cratic social order. 

Many of the colleges in the Cooperative Study are reorgan- 
izing their programs on the basis of student needs. Some are 
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making extensive use of questionnaires for alumni and former 
students. Others are securing their data from student ques- 
tionnaires. All are cooperating in a program of general evalu- 
ation carried forward by the central staff. Regional confer- 
ences are being held to introduce faculty members to evalua- 
tion instruments that are already available for use.* The 
tests include an index of student interests, a questionnaire on 
voluntary reading, and tests in social problems, scales of be- 
liefs, interpretation of data, application of principles of logical 
reasoning, application of principles in biological science, and 
application of principles in physical science. 

Some of the most useful and significant studies have been 
made by one or more interested faculty members. They have 
developed senior comprehensive examinations in natural sci- 
ence, tests of success in achieving defined objectives in teaching 
the principles of economics, tests in library usage, tests in 
modern foreign languages and religion, studies in visual and 
auditory aids to instruction, new survey courses in the humani- 
ties, new approaches to the study of art, and a hundred or 
more specialized studies in such subjects as photography, 
printing, interior decoration, landscape gardening, clothing 
construction, house planning, remedial reading, oral and writ- 
ten speech, vocational guidance, personnel programs, sopho- 
more inventory examinations, educational guidance clinics, 
admission problems, student notebooks on books read, evalua- 
tion of courses in literature, and problems of the library. 

Almost without exception the faculty members participating 
in the Cooperative Study are teaching a full schedule. The 
progress made in a host of faculty projects indicates that simi- 
lar studies could be made on any campus without detriment to 
the regular program. As a matter of fact, participation in a 
careful study of student needs or in a critical examination of 
objectives and teaching materials often results in immediate 
improvement in effectiveness as a teacher. The student is still 
the forgotten man in many institutions. As soon as he is dis- 
covered, there is a revitalization of teaching. 


® Evaluation in the Eight-Year Study, Progressive Education Association. 
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The award of fellowships by the General Education Board 
has expedited the completion of a number of special projects 
and has made a contribution to the colleges out of all propor- 
tion to its cost. Three-fourths of the colleges have had mem- 
bers of their staff released for a semester of intensive work 
and by the end of the study all of the cooperating colleges will 
have participated in the fellowship program. In many of the 
institutions the fellowships have provided a training period 
for administrative responsibilities. 

Perhaps of even greater importance is the participation of 
the colleges in the Summer Workshop in General Education, 
held on the campus of the University of Chicago. There were 
168 college teachers in the 1940 workshop, of whom 122 were 
from the cooperating colleges and 33 from 28 other colleges 
and universities. The workshops have been financed in part 
by the Committee on Workshops of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association and in part by the colleges themselves. 

The five-week program of the workshop is quite essential 
to the success of the Cooperative Study. It provides the time 
for unhurried and continuous research, it places faculty mem- 
bers in a new environment, it throws them into close associa- 
tion with other teachers interested in the same problems. A 
workshop is a cooperative study in miniature. Each faculty 
member is hard at work on a definite project or study. He 
meets frequently with others who are in the same or closely 
related fields. He draws on the experience and services of 
the workshop faculty. He may attend lectures, seminars, 
demonstration classes, forums, and panel discussions. 

The atmosphere of a summer workshop is quite different 
from that of the conventional summer school. It is more ex- 
citing, more productive of growth. The long evenings of dis- 
cussion and debate, the observation of effective teaching in the 
demonstration classes, the discoveries that come from study 
and research, and the contacts with new and progressive ideas 
have a tonic effect on everyone, regardless of point of view. 

Undergraduates and college presidents are particularly ap- 
preciative of the contribution of the workshop program. If 
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capable staff leaders can be trained and the program extended 
to other parts of the country, there is promise of better teach- 
ing on all our campuses. The workshop at Chicago has dem- 
onstrated that faculty members can be made over. The trans- 
formation in some cases has been almost beyond belief. 

Obviously, this is not the time for final judgments concern- 
ing the Cooperative Study. All that is possible now is a report 
of progress. Those who have had long experience in higher 
education know that the college world moves slowly. There 
should be some warning perhaps against expectations that are 
too great. The promise of the Cooperative Study should not 
blind us to the difficulties arising out of the magnitude and 
range of the major projects, the treacherous sands on which 
so many of the attitude scales and evaluation instruments rest, 
the problem of sustained faculty cooperation when there is 
no release from teaching, and particularly the problems of 
a capable but overworked central staff, committed to a policy 
of service but no dictation. 

The idea of the Cooperative Study has, however, already 
proved its worth. The movement of cooperation is one that 
should continue to grow. Every college would profit from 
close cooperation with neighboring institutions, from the or- 
ganization of intercollege committees to work on common 
problems, from the free exchange of personnel records, course 
syllabi, and printed forms. As regional workshops are estab- 
lished in other sections of the country new ventures in cooper- 
ation should be organized and new studies started. 

Long ago Thomas Jefferson addressed a letter to a Pennsyl- 
vania college in which he voiced the fraternal greetings of the 
University of Virginia. ““We wish it to prosper,” he said, “and 
become great, and that our only emulation in this honorable 
race shall be the virtuous one of trying which can do the most 
good.” * It will be a happy day when these words describe 
the friendly good will and cooperative spirit uniting all our 
American colleges. 


“Letter to Timothy Alden, president of Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa.. 
from Thomas Jefferson, Monticello, Va., February 14, 1824. 





























Implications of Motion Pictures in the 

Elementary and Secondary School 
Curriculum 
By CHARLES F. HOBAN, JR. 


Piss an of school-age children know that motion pictures 






can and do influence the behavior of their children, that 

children learn easily and remember much from the 
movies. Not every parent knows that there is a realm of 
motion pictures apart from the feature, short subject, and 
newsreel of the theater, and that in the nontheatrical realm 
motion pictures are maturing and becoming a powerful force 
not only in the educational program of the school but in the 
reorganization of the school program. 

From kindergarten to graduate and professional school, 
more and better motion pictures are contributing to an 
increasing efficiency in educational procedure and breathing 
new life and meaning into the curriculum. In the motion pic- 
ture educators have found a universal language, a vivid 
medium of communication. It stirs interest and imagination. 
It provides the basis for the extension and comprehension of 
concepts, for the development of attitudes and thinking abili- 
ties, and it moves even the most impassive class into the path 
of thought and action. 

The great flexibility of motion pictures has enormous impli- 
cations for increasing the effectiveness of teaching. Our pre- 
conceived notions of what can be taught on any grade level are 
challenged. The same motion picture can be used not only to 
advantage in different subject-matter units in the same grade, 
but on many different grade levels. One of the greatest dif- 
ficulties teachers face is that of providing instructional ma- 
terial that meets both the interests and the needs of their 
students and is adapted to their intellectual abilities. Many 
text and reference books are limited in their school usefulness, 
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for if they deal competently with the subject, they frequently 
involve language too difficult for the students, or if they are 
written in simple enough language they are frequently juvenile 
in their treatment of the subject. Consequently, much of our 
textual material is either high over the heads of the students 
or it talks down to them. 

Analysis of the use of motion pictures in elementary and 
secondary schools reveals the surprising fact that, on the aver- 
age, a film has a range of seven grades in which teachers 
report successful use. In other words, pupils in the first and 
the seventh grades will learn a great deal from the same mo- 
tion picture. There are some films available to schools that 
are reported by teachers as successfully used within a range of 
fifteen different grades. 

As a general rule, films intended for high school can be used 
in the elementary school with greater success than those in- 
tended for the elementary school can be used in high school. 
All motion pictures are, first of all, pictures. Pictures must 
always be pictures of something, and, put together in a film, 
these pictures are always organized in terms of some kind of 
relationship. Students tend to see in a picture what they 
recognize, and to disregard those things they do not recognize 
or do not understand. Thus, students in the kindergarten 
and the elementary grades find much that is comprehensible in 
the film The Frog which was produced for use in junior and 
senior high school. They see what the frog looks like, how its 
tongue works, that it feeds on insects, the way it jumps, what 
frog eggs look like, and that tadpoles develop out of the eggs. 
Very likely children in the lower grades do not fully under- 
stand or care about some of the microscopic views or physi- 
ological implications. It is true, some of the primary teachers 
said the frog in the picture should have had more ‘‘oomph,” 
and it might have gone over better with the children if there 
were a little story about Mr. and Mrs. Frog and the Johnnie 
Tadpole, but for practical (and intellectual) purposes, teach- 
ers in the kindergarten, first, second, third, and fourth grades 
reported this film served their purposes well. To younger 
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children it is a picture about a frog, to older children it is a 
picture about an amphibian—aspects of its physiological struc- 
ture, its life cycle, its adaptation to the environment, and its 
place in the animal kingdom. 

Younger students are interested in specific details about 
specific things, and older students are interested in how these 
things are related and the principles that are fundamental to 
them. Motion pictures, by their very nature, must deal with 
specific things in specific situations, and thus they have a wide 
range of grade-level usefulness, for younger students are 
fascinated by what a picture shows, and older students by 
what a picture means. 

Unlike reading materials, motion pictures do not depend on 
reading ability for comprehension. They are a picture lan- 
guage universally understood. This characteristic has great 
significance in the curriculum since one of the most trouble- 
some causes of “school failure’’ is the inability to read. In- 
structional materials that contribute to the educational process 
independent of the reading ability of the student are manna to 
an educational system in which all boys and girls, whatever 
their language background and ability, are required by law to 
attend school. 

The fact that reading ability is not necessarily involved in 
learning from motion pictures does not mean, however, that it 
is no longer necessary to teach people to read and that books 
can be thrown out of the window when motion pictures are 
used in school. 

As far as can be observed, films tend to have the opposite 
effect. They stimulate growth in language abilities, including 
reading. Once the situation shown in pictures is comprehended 
in its specific and concrete manifestation, it is possible for the 
student to deal with this situation in a more abstract manner— 
through verbal symbols—and the more abstract mental proc- 
esses emerge as the natural outgrowth of the more elementary 
apprehensive experiences. One of the most fascinating chap- 
ters in the reports of the Motion Picture Project deals with 
the use of motion pictures in developing reading ability among 
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a group of impassive first-graders in Santa Barbara.’ After 
describing the contrast of the lethargy of a new group of first- 
graders with the spontaneity of the previous group, the teacher 
tells of her failures to arouse a spark of interest in the chil- 
dren. A crust of dullness resisted all efforts of the teacher 
until the subject of pets came up. Pets were brought to 
school. A trip was arranged to the local pet shop and two 
guinea pigs were “brought back alive’ and adopted as mem- 
bers of the class. Soon motion pictures were brought to bear 
on the situation. I quote the teacher: 


The first film obtained was Three Little Kittens, an excellent picture 
for children, closely associated with the subjects being studied at the 
time. Before seeing the film, the teacher read to the children the story 
about the three little kittens, told them they were to see the movie, 
Three Little Kittens, but that it was not like the story. As most of the 
children had kittens at home, they were most willing, after seeing the 
movie, to tell about their own kittens, as well as about the kittens in 
the picture. This information was written on the blackboard. The 
suggestion that the children draw a picture of what they liked best was 
met with great enthusiasm, some interesting pictures were drawn, and 
the children composed stories to be written under the pictures. Pictures 
and stories were put into a large book which the children were able 
to read. Songs about kittens were taught, poems were read about them, 
and the children drew pictures of them. Reading charts were made 
and illustrated by the youngsters. They created rhythms about the 
kittens and dramatized the songs and poems. . . . Under the dull 
exterior of this class there burned the fires of childhood interest and 
creativity. The spark of life and motion, in the simple atmosphere of 
child experience, was needed to set these fires aglow. Three Little 
Kittens was the spark for these children.” 


There are many other instances told by this and other 
teachers of the contribution of motion pictures to the develop- 
ment of verbal abilities. The example par excellence is the 


1 Bell, Cain, and Lamoreaux, Motion Pictures in a Modern Curriculum, 
American Council on Education Studies, Series II, Vol. V, No. 6 (May 1941), 
Marjorie W. Reidel, Chap. II, “Films and Little Children,” pp. 13-23. 

* Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
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description of how the downtown movie was used as the basis 
for developing conversational facility, party manners, tea- 
table topics, and improvement in the niceties of expression 
among a group of teen-age girls of Mexican lineage.’ I will 
not spoil this chapter for you by summarizing here, but there 
is scarcely a chapter in professional educational literature that 
is so human in its descriptions or so rich in insights in the ways 
the secondary school may use motion pictures to meet some of 
the language and other social problems of teen-age boys and 
girls of foreign background growing up in the United States. 

All through this discussion of films and language develop- 
ment it is apparent that while students don’t learn to read a 
book by looking at a picture their interest in the subject is 
stimulated by the film and this interest leads to reading and 
discussion of what was seen in the film. When there is no 
interest in the subject, there is little incentive to learn to read 
about it. 

Above all things, motion pictures are interesting to students. 
When a teacher uses the average film 92 per cent of the stu- 
dents in a class report they like it, either somewhat or very 
much. Seven per cent neither particularly like nor dislike it, 
and one per cent dislike it somewhat or very much. When 
elementary or secondary school students are asked to indicate 
what they would like to do after seeing a film, a majority say 
they want to see another film. This does not necessarily mean 
that they should see another film. It may mean it is easier to 
look at films than do other things students are expected to do 
in school. I take it to mean that students find films in- 
teresting. 

At this point I am reminded of one of the slogans we edu- 
cators so love to recite. About five years ago the phrase 
“willingly to school” enjoyed tremendous popularity. There 
is no question of the willingness of students to see films in 
school, nor of the ability of films to arouse and nurture in- 
terest in school subjects. The importance of interest in the 






* [bid., Frances E. Taylor, Chap. VII, “Films and Social Skills,” pp. 123-43. 
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educational process and of the role of motion pictures in 
stimulating student interest is pointed out in the report of a 
study of films in teaching human biology in the General Col- 
lege, University of Minnesota. 


In this experiment, where we dealt with a class which included many 
pupils of indifferent or worse mind-set toward science courses in gen- 
eral, the films heightened interest, and, apparently, favored the other 
desired outcomes. Aside from any other values films may contribute, 
this finding alone justifies film use. . . . The increased enrollment 
totals of this class appear to corroborate the finding of this experiment 
that use of films heightens interest in the course.‘ 


But while interest is essential to learning, learning is not the 
necessary consequence of interest. Films that stir student in- 
terests are immensely valuable in leading students to the point 
of learning, but real learning must follow its more difficult 
course in the wake of interest. Despite the fact that the 
doctrine of interest has assumed great prominence in cur- 
riculum literature and discussion, it is not too clearly under- 
stood, either from the psychological or the curricular point of 
view. The concept of interest has become enmeshed in cur- 
rent notions of the “‘on-going”’ curriculum, and has resulted in 
an untoward emphasis on activity as activity, irrespective of 
its direction or its ultimate purpose. 

This mistaken notion of the relation of interest to learning 
has led to an uneasy fear that motion pictures will replace the 
teacher up and down the curriculum. Quite the contrary is 
true, for student interest aroused by motion pictures merely 
supplies a vector of learning, and energies must be directed 
into the channels of critical thinking that lead to fundamental 
concepts, insights, understandings, and attitudes. If anything, 
the role of the teacher is changed through the use of films 
from that of doling out facts and interpretations to that of 


*Carl J. Potthoff, Lawrence C. Larson, and Dale O. Patterson, “The Motion 
Picture as an Aid in Teaching Human Biology.” Unpublished manuscript, 
1940, pp. 29-30, on deposit with the Motion Picture Project, American Council 
on Education, and the Committee on Educational Research, University of 
Minnesota. 
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guiding students into the higher mental processes involved in 
apprehension, judgment, and reasoning. 

In the various reports of the Motion Picture Project there 
are examples of the development of critical thinking through 
the use of motion pictures on various grade levels. 

Critical thinking is more difficult to develop in high school 
and college than in the elementary school because reactions 
of high school and college students are fundamentally dif- 
ferent from those of elementary school students. Whereas 
younger students tend to view motion pictures in terms of the 
specific things shown, older students tend to view the picture 
as a whole, to respond to it more generally, and to interpret 
it in terms of major premises they have already accepted or 
that are given credence in the film. 

Because of the generality of the response of high school 
students, secondary school teachers must teach their students 
to examine films critically, to analyze them, and to consciously 
and critically relate the data presented in the film to the con- 
clusions that are drawn from these data. 

A study of the effect of films on attitudes, conducted at the 
University of Minnesota, shows that general training in the 
subject of propaganda analysis or in general method of scien- 
tific inquiry had no relationship to the degree to which the 
viewpoint of a film is accepted by the students. While stu- 
dents trained to recognize propaganda techniques were able 
to identify these techniques in the films, this identification had 
no relationship to their acceptance of the attitude expressed 
in the films. This may be interpreted to mean that students 
must be taught to examine films critically and that general 
methods are not sufficient for this process. It is plainly evident 
that motion pictures do not eliminate the teacher. 

Education is and must be a rational process, and the task 
of education is to establish the primacy of intellect over ap- 
petite and emotion. Because motion pictures are so much 
like life itself, because they involve emotion, action, and in- 
teraction, they present a kind of instructional material that 
is particularly adaptable to the establishment of the primacy 
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of the intellect and to the development of higher mental 
processes which govern feelings and emotion and make men 
free. 

Motion pictures do not provide more of the same experi- 
ences that students get from books and from lectures. They 
provide a fundamentally different kind of experience—a kind 
that is elementary to reading and listening. They cannot be 
regarded as supplementary aids to learning, as supplements 
to books and lectures. They are complementary materials, 
deserving a place of equal importance with books and lectures, 
and they contribute the kinds of experiences that cannot be 
provided by these other materials. In this sense, then, they 
not only make education more effective, but they make for a 
different and more effective kind of education. 








The Teacher’s Personal and 
Professional Growth 
By KARL W. BIGELOW 


HE Commission on Teacher Education is now at ap- 

| proximately the mid-point of what may be called its 

working career. After a preliminary planning period 

it launched the first and most considerable of its enterprises in 

the summer of 1939; it expects to complete its affairs in June 

of 1943. It is evidently appropriate that some report of 
progress should be made at this juncture. 

Such a report must begin with a restatement of purposes. 
The committee of the American Council on Education that 
recommended the creation of the Commission provided some 
clear hints as to what it hoped might be undertaken. An em- 
phasis was laid upon the importance of encouraging action on 
the part of those groups of persons in whose hands responsi- 
bility for the education of teachers already lay. It was taken 
for granted that improvements were possible and much to be 
desired. Such improvements were not, however, considered 
to require a revolutionary modification of existing institutional 
arrangements. On the contrary, faith was expressed in the 
ability of established colleges and schools to move with sufh- 
cient rapidity in desirable directions. The recommended tech- 
nique of improvement was active experimentation along lines 
indicated by previous careful study. 

The Commission, when assembled, found itself in full sym- 
pathy with the spirit and general point of view thus repre- 
sented. It agreed that it should work with and through already 
existing groups of persons professionally concerned with the 
education of teachers. It also proposed to trust local intelli- 
gence and local leadership and consequently undertook to offer 
assistance rather than direction. In other words, the Com- 
mission held that it should avoid distorting the development 
of any group with which it might become associated. It de- 
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sired to encourage each such group to continue or enter upon 
experimental activities related to its own recognized needs 
and along lines consistent with its own beliefs and available 
resources. 

Thus what the Commission came to call its cooperative 
study of teacher education was planned. It seemed evident that 
a national commission must establish such a program on a 
national scale. It seemed equally evident that the number of 
affliated groups must be rather strictly limited if real impacts 
were to be made in the few years available. Eventually a 
selection of representative teachers colleges, liberal arts col- 
leges, universities, Negro colleges, and school systems of vari- 
ous sizes was made. The number of units was officially con- 
sidered to be thirty-four, but because some units were com- 
posite in character it could fairly be declared that twenty-four 
distinct collegiate institutions and twenty-seven separate school 
systems were involved, a total of fifty-one. 

Now although these cooperating institutions included three 
school systems, located in cities which are among the five larg- 
est in the nation, and some of the greatest of our universi- 
ties and colleges, it was fully recognized that by themselves 
they constituted but a small sample of teacher education in the 
United States. The Commission’s obligations clearly had far 
wider boundaries, and these obligations it had no intention of 
scamping. In the first place it declared its concern with teacher 
education to reflect both a long and a broad view of that proc- 
ess. It conceived of the education of the teacher to be some- 
thing continuing through life and including all the interrelated 
educational experiences of the person who was or was becom- 
ing a teacher. 

It was in consonance with these views that school systems 
as well as colleges were invited to participate in the coopera- 
tive study, and all were asked to accept total faculty or total 
staff responsibility for participation. The inclusion of school 
systems did not imply that the institutions of higher learning 
are not of great value in aiding the in-service growth of teach- 
ers; it merely recognized that responsibility for such growth 
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is primarily the individual’s and that if it is to be most sig- 
nificant it must clearly respond to the demands of the working 
situation. The insistence that all faculty or staff members 
share in responsibility for planning and doing reflected in part 
a faith in the democratic process and in part a belief that all 
persons working with a teacher are contributing to teacher 
education and should recognize and accept that fact. 

What I have just been saying bears upon the representative 
character of the sample of institutions concerned with the 
education of teachers that was included in the cooperative 
study. Because of this representative character it was deemed 
reasonable to anticipate two things: first, that the problems 
of teacher education toward the solution of which these col- 
leges and school systems would wish to bend their energies 
would also be representative, hence of the widest interest; and 
second, that the methods employed and outcomes obtained 
would similarly have considerable general significance. Thus 
the activities of the immediately cooperating units would take 
on a certain demonstration value, and evaluative reports of 
their experiences would prove more than suggestive to many 
other institutions. 

It was, of course, recognized that reports growing out of 
the cooperative study would have to be delayed while the 
experiences to be described and evaluated might take place. 
In the meantime it was hoped that many additional persons 
and groups would become directly involved with the activities 
sponsored and assisted by the Commission. It seemed reason- 
able to suppose that the collegiate institutions in the coopera- 
tive study would exercise some formal or informal influence on 
schools and even other colleges in their neighborhood, and 
that comparable lines of impact would extend from the study’s 
school systems. These units were conceived as having a vari- 
ety of working relationships which would provide naturally 
for some extension of the values of the Commission’s pro- 
gram. 

One of the Commission’s early expectations was that the 
state might prove a “natural” unit within which both an exten- 
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sion and intension of cooperative attack on problems of 
teacher education might occur. Consequently, not long after 
the nation-wide study had been begun, a special state program 
was launched. This brought within the orbit of the Commis- 
sion’s activities three state departments of education, two ad- 
ditional state universities, dozens of private universities, lib- 
eral arts colleges, and teachers colleges, and a large but inde- 
terminate number of school systems. Provision was made to 
meet modest demands for aid, on a state-wide basis, from 
states other than those three—Georgia, Michigan, and New 
York—for which more generous provision had been made. 

This rehearsal of the purposes, rationale, and structure of 
the Commission’s enterprises must have covered ground quite 
familiar to some of you; it has, however, provided a back- 
ground essential if actual developments to date are to be un- 
derstood. The cooperative study is approaching the close of 
its second year; one more year of full activity remains and 
then a year for evaluation and reporting. As was expected, 
some units in that study have moved ahead more rapidly and 
more effectively than others. In general two critical factors 
have been discerned: one is leadership, the other is the extent 
and degree of staff concern and participation. Where the 
leader has been eager to make the most of the opportunities 
specially provided for the improvement of teacher education, 
and where a large proportion of the staff has been effectively 
involved in the program, outstanding progress has ensued. It 
is gratifying to feel justified in declaring that to a significant 
degree and in a significant number of cases a fuller, freer, and 
more general participation in planning and putting plans into 
action has taken place. 

A focusing of attack without consequent narrowing of view 
can also be reported as fairly general. In the early months of 
the study there was a tendency to identify exhaustive lists of 
problems in teacher education and to exhibit a sense of re- 
sponsibility for attacking all of these simultaneously. Actually 
this was apt to result in prolongation of discussion and defer- 
ment of attack. The more recent trend is toward the selection 
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of a limited number of problems for focal attention. It is 
observed that when these problems are treated as of general 
concern their relation to other parts of the program are not 
forgotten and the emphasis upon them does not result in 
fragmentation. 

Among the problems upon which spearhead attacks are 
being made the following may tentatively be reported: 


Continuous student guidance; integration of personnel program 
Improvement of general education 


Promotion of social understanding and of understanding of human 
growth and development 


The place of the arts in general teacher education 

Integration of the program of professional education 

A more effective mingling of study (in the usual sense of the term) 
with firsthand field experiences (such field experiences may involve 
direct contacts with children, with various aspects of community life, 


or both) 


The development of improved patterns of advanced subject-matter 
preparation 


Better preparation of teachers for rural and “community” schools 


Developing a more mutually beneficial relationship between neigh- 
boring schools and colleges 


Bringing more students and teachers into the planning and operating 
of college and school programs; school policy-forming councils 


Democratic establishment of means of encouraging and enabling (as 
contrasted with forcing) teacher growth 


Improvement of school personnel practices 


Helping teachers in service to attain a better understanding of chil- 
dren and the community 


Improving democratic procedures with increase of group effectiveness 
Developing superior leadership in democratic situations, not merely 
in one person, but rather distributed among many 


The services rendered to its affiliates by the Commission 
may be appropriately touched upon at this point with especial 
reference to what is being learned regarding ways and means 
of making such services most effective. Staff members serve 
in consultant capacities as do certain other experts. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that using a consultant or being a con- 
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sultant calls for special understanding. If a consultant rela- 
tionship is to be fruitful the visitors must be enabled to get 
genuinely en rapport with the local situation. This requires 
sensitivity and effort on his part and skillful planning by his 
hosts. It also takes time. The most effective consultants are 
repeaters who have attained a good understanding of the local 
situation as it really is. Such men are able to operate as 
members of the group and their proposals are unlikely to be 
impracticable. Moreover, they tend to see to it that each 
visit concludes with some definite and reasonable commitments 
regarding action to be taken prior to their return. 

The conference is another service device which we have em- 
ployed and studied. Our experience inclines us greatly to 
favor working as contrasted with talking conferences. This 
requires that the participants should have problems in com- 
mon, with respect to which they propose to do something. If 
these problems are relatively narrow, then the conferees need 
to be fairly similar. The Commission, however, has demon- 
strated (at Bennington and elsewhere) that where members 
of a relatively heterogeneous group sense a common concern 
in some large problem, where they have become sufficiently 
well acquainted to be mutually tolerant and trustful, and where 
they are prepared to learn as well as teach, remarkably fruit- 
ful results may be obtained. 

The distinction between a good working conference and 
what is coming to be called a workshop is perhaps chiefly a 
matter of length of time. A works!\op is apt to run for several 
weeks. Its focus, however, will also be on problems of genu- 
ine significance in the participants’ working situations. The 
expectation is that a period of intensive thinking and planning 
will lead to experimental action. Often several persons are 
concerned with the same problem and must consequently seek 
to agree and act cooperatively. The atmosphere of the work- 
shop is deliberately designed to encourage all sorts of frat- 
ernizations, to minimize class distinctions, and to stimulate 
the establishment of truly friendly relationships. 

The Commission is contributing to experimentation with 
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workshops in a variety of ways. We operated a general 
teacher education workshop at the University of Chicago last 
summer. We also joined with the Progressive Education As- 
sociation in aiding a number of school systems to maintain 
local workshops for their own teachers. Incidentally these 
regularly received the support of neighboring colleges and 
universities, most of which thus for the first time became in- 
volved in Commission-sponsored enterprises. Each of these 
local workshops will be continued this summer (an evidence 
of their success, especially since outside support has been re- 
duced) and several new ones will be established. The full list 
includes: Denver; Des Moines; Greenville, South Carolina; 
Houston; Los Angeles; Philadelphia; and Spokane. In addi- 
tion the Commission is in 1941 aiding workshops chiefly for 
college faculty members and representatives of school staffs 
with special responsibilities for teacher education at Clare- 
mont Colleges, Northwestern University, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Stanford University, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and the University of Michigan. Most of these will 
be open to all comers. 

The workshop advisory service of the Commission deserves 
special mention for two reasons. In the first place it was made 
possible by the cooperative spirit of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association which turned over to the Commission funds 
originally assigned to it for the support of its own active 
workshop program. In the second place this service has been 
made unrestrictedly available to all institutions sponsoring 
workshops and wishing the friendly advice of the advisory 
service staff. Incidentally it will interest you to know that 
when this staff recently circulated a request for information 
regarding summer programs to which their sponsors felt the 
word ‘“‘workshop” was applicable, some 125 to 150 replies 
were received. The service is making this information avail- 
able to interested persons, though on a strictly caveat emptor 
basis since we are neither able to grade alleged workshops nor 
would we be interested in doing so in any case. We have, 
however, published in brief pamphlet form a “consumers’ 
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guide” containing general advice to persons who are contem- 
plating workshop attendance. Moreover, leadership training 
conferences are being held which it is estimated will be at- 
tended voluntarily and at no expense to the Commission by 
some five hundred persons who are this summer to serve as 
workshop staff members. 

One of the most considerable and important services of 
the Commission has been with respect to the promotion in 
teacher education of a better understanding of human growth 
and development. A collaboration center in this field is now 
completing its second year at the University of Chicago. Here 
some forty psychologists and educationists from an almost 
equal number of universities, colleges, and school systems have 
been in residence during the past or present academic years. 
These men and women have been working intensively together 
to enrich their own thinking and improve their regular work. 
This they have sought to do by contact with original research 
materials in a variety of disciplines relating to human behavior 
and by continuous free discussion. A special workshop in the 
field of human development will be held at Chicago this sum- 
mer. Findings of the collaborators, it should be added, are 
expected ultimately to appear in published form or forms. 

Some special mention should be made of the Commission’s 
evaluation program. The continuous evaluation of all par- 
ticular experimental activities as well as of total programs is 
thought generally desirable. Aid is offered to cooperating 
units who are endeavoring to test their progress and an effort 
is made to evaluate the various aspects of the Commission’s 
own program. Consistently with the Commission’s basic 
philosophy the emphasis is placed on self-appraisal. Various 
published materials with respect to evaluation may be antici- 
pated in due course. These, like other publications, will be 
brought out through the Commission’s clearinghouse which 
during the past year has issued a monthly Newsletter as well 
as other printed and mimeographed items. These have been 
given an extensive circulation. 

In the nature of the case, reports of accomplishments in 
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the various institutions associated with the Commission must 
await the cumulation of further evidence. However, a prog- 
ress report regarding developments at the seven teachers col- 
leges participating in the cooperative study has been pre- 
pared.* This was the work of a special committee of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges. The report 
called attention to the fact that a unanimous concern with 
problems of general education, professional curriculum, per- 
sonnel and guidance, and evaluation was observed. It did not, 
however, detail the ‘‘answers” that were being found to these 
problems; rather it emphasized the cooperative procedures 
being effectively employed, the processes whereby improve- 
ments were being more rapidly brought about. While not 
lacking in criticism, the report was on the whole distinctly 
favorable. The authors’ grasp of the spirit and basic intent 
of the Commission’s program was particularly gratifying. As 
one reader paraphrased their statements, 


If I understand it, the purpose is not to make a study in the usual 
sense and produce an authoritative statement. Such a statement may 
possibly result, but if so it will be incidentally and not as a major 
purpose. It seems to be an effort to get down to the grass roots. What- 
ever is produced will not come from the cogitations of an armchair 
philosopher but will result from democratic procedures, group thinking, 
and the cooperative facing up to fundamental issues where these issues 
actually exist in their native habitat, and by the people who have daily 
contact with them.? 


I remarked earlier on the hope of the Commission that co- 
operative activities on a state-wide scale would develop as 
time went on. This hope was gratified when, during the past 
year, it proved possible to encourage planning conferences, 


*F. E. Engleman and J. C. Matthews, “Progress Report on Seven Teachers 
Colleges Participating in the Cooperative Study of Teacher Education,” A meri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges: Twentieth Yearbook, 1941, pp. 64-104 
Also obtainable from the Commission on Teacher Education in pamphlet form 
for 15 cents. 

*Grady Gammage, “Implications of the Progress Report on the Seven Col- 
leges from the Point of View of Teachers Colleges,” American Association of 
Teachers Colleges: Twentieth Yearbook, 1941, pp. 105-6. 
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lasting a week or longer, not only in Michigan and New York, 
but also in Kentucky, Mississippi, Ohio, and South Carolina. 
Similar conferences will soon take place in Florida, Georgia, 
and Idaho. The Commission has also assisted state groups in 
Alabama, Colorado, Missouri, and West Virginia. Educators 
in other states such as Pennsylvania and Connecticut, where 
regional conferences have been developed, have been gener- 
ous enough to express indebtedness to the Commission for its 
example and encouragement. These state groups have been 
of varying degrees of representativeness and have functioned 
under different types of sponsorship. Their conferences have 
often sought to take the broadest possible view and bring to 
light and discussion every species of problem in the field of 
teacher education. Increasingly, however, these groups are 
exhibiting a tendency toward a sharper discrimination and an 
identification of some particularly promising point or points of 
attack. The Florida group, for example, is undertaking to 
initiate an internship program to be participated in by all 
the colleges in the state under the general supervisory leader- 
ship of the state office of education. 

The Commission has had friendly fraternal relations with 
a number of regional associations. Staff members have cooper- 
ated with those in charge of certification studies in the north 
central and southern areas, and a group of state-department 
representatives from the South were workshop members last 
summer. We hope to continue to be of some aid to the North 
Central Association study of teacher education in liberal arts 
colleges. Another regional undertaking in which the Commis- 
sion is being privileged to participate is the new cooperative 
study of teacher education sponsored by five organizations 
concerned with higher education for Negroes. In this connec- 
tion members of the Commission’s staff are providing consult- 
ant services on more than a dozen Negro college campuses, and 
leadership will be provided at a workshop to be held in the 
fall. 

In 1941, as had been the case for several previous years, 
the Commission along with some fifteen other educational or- 
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ganizations cosponsored an annual joint conference of teacher 
education in the United States. As a result of a discussion by 
representatives of these agencies it was voted to establish a 
permanent committee to study ways and means of continuing 
and extending cooperative relationships beyond the life of the 
Commission. 

Many of the developments in the Commission’s program 
during the past year have been satisfying realizations of possi- 
bilities anticipated and hoped for. Some have been wholly 
delightful surprises. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
demands and opportunities will continue to present themselves. 
Not all, of course, can be embraced. The Commission’s 
means were made available for pretty definite purposes and 
it is not planned to expand activities further. Many worthy 
requests for assistance lie beyond the scope of the program or 
the limits of funds and energy available. The Commission 
had hoped to be able to respond to pressures to engage in a 
relatively extensive study of problems of the education of col- 
lege teachers. Preliminary work in this area was undertaken 
and a report of certain inquiries will eventually be forthcom- 
ing. But it has not proved possible to continue the attack on 
any considerable scale. 

I may now conclude with some brief reference to certain 
principles that have informed the Commission’s thinking and 
that seem, in practice, to be proving fruitful. These I shall 
call the principles of situational thinking, of participation, of 
growth, of the balance of parts, and of leadership. 

The genuine problems of teacher education are not intellec- 
tual abstractions but reflect concrete situations which are com- 
plex wholes. These situations involve a process of interaction 
between certain people and require to be grasped and mas- 
tered. Moreover, they typically exhibit organic and dynamic 
characteristics and call, if they are to be dealt with adequately, 
for the pooled thinking of various specialists. Thus the prin- 
ciple of situational thinking implies the principle of partici- 
pation; planning a curriculum, by teachers or for teachers, is 
seen, for example, not as an atomistic aggregation of tasks, 
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each to be separately performed by a distinct expert, but 
rather as a single common responsibility to which all, working 
together, must contribute. Teacher preparation becomes an 
all-faculty function, teacher growth on the job a matter in the 
promotion of which all educational workers may share. 

Situations, since they involve human beings, are dynamic, 
or more accurately they exhibit the characteristics of growth. 
The individuals grow and the problems that involve them 
move also. It follows that final answers—good at all times 
and places—are hardly to be hoped for. The growing child 
presents constantly changing challenges to the teacher; and 
the growing teacher meets those challenges with continually 
improving skill. Successful growth requires the security that 
comes from a sense of belonging and the stimulation that 
derives from a richly varied existence. In an atmosphere of 
mutual respect, of genuinely friendly interplay, personal and 
professional growth are most likely to occur. 

What I have just said again implies a working together, a 
genuine participation on the fully personal plane. Such a work- 
ing together calls for an integration and balance of parts. The 
satisfactions of citizenship or of teaching depend in large 
measure upon one’s relationship with other members of the 
community or school. No single element in a curriculum has 
value apart from the pattern that it forms with other ele- 
ments. The worth of speculation depends upon its relation to 
responsible action. What is called for if internal conflicts are 
to be avoided or minimized is some harmonizing principle 
upon which there can be general agreement because it compre- 
hends the interests of all parties to any required decision. 

It is at this point that evaluation is of particular value, as 
it reaches back toward common purposes and employs them 
as generally acceptable standards in terms of which the effec- 
tiveness of various experimental arrangements may appropri- 
ately be checked. These purposes tend ultimately to consti- 
tute a statement of those values that are at one and the same 
time personal and social in any society that is healthily inte- 
grated. In a democratic society such values include an essen- 
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tial respect for each human personality, an acceptance of the 
fact and obligations of membership in a human society, and 
a faith in reason and reasonableness as the ultimately sufficient 
means of resolving conflicts. 

In every society or group leadership is essential. Certainly 
the experience of the Commission has been that the quality of 
leadership in cooperating schools and colleges has been a mat- 
ter of critical importance. Too rigid control has proved re- 
pressive, has frustrated growth, and prevented genuine par- 
ticipation. Too weak a hand on the rein has encouraged floun- 
dering or utopian dreaming, leading to discouragement and 
a slackening of effort. What leadership ideally is in a free 
society remains a major question for study rather than for 
glib answering. It seems clear that it is not a quality limited 
to a few or requiring some special training. Many will exhibit 
leadership in measure if opportunity affords. Two probable 
characteristics of democratic leadership may be suggested: 
first, skill in evoking the creative powers of others; second, 
skill in helping others to see the practical limitations within 
which their thinking needs to operate if it is to reach conclu- 
sions likely to prove usable in practice. 

Such leadership is conducive to general personal and pro- 
fessional growth, and it is with an emphasis upon growth that 
I should like to bring this report to a close. Teachers are re- 
maining active members of their profession for longer and 
longer periods. It becomes increasingly important, therefore, 
that teachers should stay alive, should grow in wisdom and 
understanding, in learning and in skill. ‘The Commission’s 
endeavors are directed to such an end. By respecting individ- 
ual college faculties and school-system staffs, by encouraging 
and aiding them to deal more effectively with their own self- 
recognized problems, the Commission hopes to demonstrate 
ways of working together that are conducive to desirable 
growth in a free society. 





Planning for Youth—Past and Future 
By FLOYD W. REEVES 


s I considered the topic assigned me for discussion, ‘‘Plan- 
A ning for Youth—Past and Future,” I realized the need 
for limiting its scope. Hence, in dealing with the past 
I shall go back only to the beginning of the work of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission late in the year 1935, and discuss the 
planning work of that agency. The American Youth Commis- 
sion was the first nongovernmental deliberative body ever set 
up to make a broad-scale investigation of the care and educa- 
tion of young people, embracing all aspects of their welfare, 
and looking toward the all-round conservation, development, 
and use of the human resources they constitute. 


STUDIES AND STAFF REPORTS 


During the first four years of its work, the American Youth 
Commission made broad surveys of the field of youth prob- 
lems and published a number of fact-finding studies made by 
members of its staff. In 1939 it began a program of publica- 
tion and wide distribution of a series of pamphlets containing 
its own formal recommendations to the American people. At 
the same time it continued to issue an increasing number of 
staff reports, several of which had reached various stages of 
preparation during its earlier years. 

To proceed chronologically, in 1937 three staff reports ap- 
peared: (1) a preliminary volume entitled How Fare Ameri- 
can Youth? by Homer P. Rainey and collaborators; (2) a 
challenging set of proposals on Secondary Education for 
Youth in Modern America, by Harl R. Douglass; and (3) the 
first edition of a comprehensive inventory of national non- 
governmental Youth-Serving Organizations, by M. M. 
Chambers. 

The next year, 1938, saw the publication of the notable 
report written by Howard M. Bell and based on the Commis- 
sion’s survey of 13,500 young people in the state of Maryland, 
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entitled Youth Tell Their Story. At the same time the Com- 
mission also published a large volume digesting all the recent 
literature of youth problems, under the title, American 
Youth: An Annotated Bibliography, by Louise Arnold Mene- 
fee and M. M. Chambers. 

In 1939 four additional staff reports appeared: (1) a use- 
ful and widely circulated pamphlet, How to Make a Com- 
munity Youth Survey, by M. M. Chambers and Howard M. 
Bell; (2) the report of a survey of the Health of College 
Students, by Dr. Harold S. Diehl and Dr. Charles S. 
Shepard; (3) a volume of valuable information on the genesis 
of the work camp idea, entitled Youth in European Labor 
Camps, by Kenneth Holland; and (4) Equal Educational 
Opportunity for Youth—A National Responsibility, by New- 
ton Edwards, a landmark study of the distribution of the 
American youth population in relation to local ability to sup- 
port social services made in cooperation with the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education and the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. 

In 1940 came the volume, Matching Youth and Jobs, by 
Howard M. Bell, which resulted from a year and a half of 
cooperative study and demonstration carried on jointly with 
the United States Employment Service in eight communities. 
This report outlines the essentials of a community and national 
program of occupational adjustment for youth. In the same 
year there appeared Guideposts for Rural Youth, by E. L. 
Kirkpatrick, a book reporting a large number of community 
and state enterprises actually going on in various places and 
promising ways of helping the young people of village and 
farm to advance themselves and their communities. 

There were also two significant pamphlets—the cogent 
report on What the High Schools Ought to Teach, prepared 
by a committee of ten educators headed by Ben G. Graham; 
and a pamphlet designed to increase local consciousness of 
youth problems and stimulate the implementing of local good 
will for youth, entitled The Community and Its Young People, 
by M. M. Chambers. 
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A far-flung study of Negro youth, with emphasis upon the 
development of adolescent personality, had meantime been 
carried on in several regions representative of the rural South, 
the urban South, the border states, and northern cities. Three 
of a series of seven substantial reports growing out of that 
study were published in 1940. The first is an introductory 
fact-finding report entitled Jn a Minor Key—Negro Youth in 
Story and Fact, by Ira DeA. Reid. The regional report from 
the urban South is entitled Children of Bondage, by Allison 
Davis and John Dollard, and the report from the border 
region appeared as Negro Youth at the Crossways, by E. 
Franklin Frazier. This series has been continued in 1941. 

Already published in this series during 1941 are the volume 
on the rural South, called Growing Up in the Black Belt, by 
Charles S. Johnson; the report on Negro youth in Chicago, 
entitled Color and Human Nature, by W. Lloyd Warner, 
Buford H. Junker, and Walter A. Adams; and Thus Be Their 
Destiny, by J. Howell Atwood, Donald W. Wyatt, Ira D. 
Walker, and Vincent J. Davis, which deals with Negro youth 
in three small urban communities in three different states. 
Soon to appear is the report which summarizes the whole 
series, Color, Class, and Personality. Robert L. Sutherland, 
the author of the summary volume, directed the entire study, 
which was carried on with the collaboration of many noted 
white and Negro sociologists and psychologists. 

Also published during 1941 have been a staff report on the 
preparation of youth for family living, called Youth, Family, 
and Education, by Joseph K. Folsom; a pioneer approach to a 
rapidly developing new social institution for American youth, 
entitled Youth Work Programs—Problems and Policies, by 
Lewis L. Lorwin; and a second and enlarged edition of the 
inventory of Youth-Serving Organizations, by M. M. Cham- 
bers, which was first published four years ago. 

To be published in 1941 are four more staff reports. Time 
on Their Hands will be the title of a study of recreation for 
youth by C. Gilbert Wrenn and D. L. Harley. Two basic out- 
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Conservation Corps and other types of work camps will be the 
major report on Youth in American W ork Camps, by Kenneth 
Holland, and a volume of case studies entitled 400 CCC Boys, 
by Kenneth Holland and Ruth Cavan. Finally, there will be 
a report of a current study of the whole problem of Youth 
Employment and Unemployment which is being completed 
under the direction of Paul T. David. 

I have enumerated a series of 26 books and monographs 
prepared by the staff because that is the most economical way 
to convey an idea of the scope of the studies which form the 
background of the American Youth Commission’s delibera- 
tions. I shall now discuss briefly the series of recommenda- 
tions which the Commission has distilled from this background 
and adopted at its several meetings since September 1939. 


STATEMENTS BY THE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


The Commission immediately took cognizance of the na- 
tional emergency occasioned by the outbreak of war in Europe, 
and foresaw that the need for consideration and action on the 
problems of American youth would be intensified. It promptly 
adopted and issued, in October 1939, its Program of Action 
for American Youth. Regarding employment, the Commis- 
sion recommended that every young person above the age of 
16 who does not desire further schooling and who cannot ob- 
tain a job in private enterprise should be provided combined 
guidance, training, and part-time work under public auspices. 
Regarding education, it stated that the secondary curriculum 
should be revised, small school districts should be merged to 
form larger units, state aid should be increased and appor- 
tioned more equitably, federal aid to the states for general 
education should begin at once, and there should be an ex- 
panded student-aid program for competent young people in 
low-income families. Regarding health, the Commission 
advocated a nation-wide public health program on an un- 
precedented scale to reach economically disadvantaged fam- 
ilies and regions throughout the nation. 

In April 1940 the Commission adopted three further sets 
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of recommendations, and issued them as separate pamphlets. 
In The Occupational Adjustment of Youth, it urged that effec- 
tive vocational guidance be provided in all schools and com- 
munities and that all agencies, including the homes, the 
schools, the public employment offices, employers and unions, 
and community and national organizations should coordinate 
their efforts to study local employment opportunities and the 
characteristics of prospective workers, and to afford guidance 
and placement to all youth seeking jobs. 

On the subject of Community Responsibility for Youth, it 
urged that every community find the facts about its own young 
people, make use of latent local leadership and resources, and 
give its own youth a chance to work either in local industries 
or in local public improvement projects. On the question 
Should Youth Organize? it advised against any repression 
and pointed out that the only practical training for democratic 
citizenship is actual participation in the discussion and action 
on current public problems. 

The Commission next met in July 1940, shortly after the 
fall of France and the beginning of the battle of Britain had 
changed the face of international affairs and created a new 
sense of emergency in this country. At this meeting it adopted 
a set of recommendations on Youth, Defense, and the Na- 
tional Welfare, in which it advocated selective military service 
at a time when that issue was still under debate in Congress 
and in the nation. In the same statement it urged emphati- 
cally that along with a call for sacrificial service from all the 
youth of the nation, involving also large expenditures for pur- 
poses of the national defense, an equally widespread and 
equally determined effort should be made to improve existing 
provisions for the employment, education, and health of all 
American youth. This, it pointed out, is an element in the 
national strength and safety, now and in the future, which 
must not be neglected. 

At its next meeting in November 1940 the Commission 
issued a statement on The Civilian Conservation Corps, con- 
taining many important recommendations, all of which were 
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directed toward methods of improving the health, skill, and 
efficiency of the enrollees, to the end that they may become 
more useful and successful citizens in later life. The Com- 
mission voiced its belief that public work camps have a per- 
manently useful future, recommended more unified adminis- 
tration, and pointed out ways of improving the program. 

Another product of the same meeting was a series of recom- 
mendations issued in January of this year on Next Steps in 
National Policy for Youth. Here it is recommended that 
strenuous efforts be made to help youth in military training 
camps to establish wholesome recreational habits, and that 
such youth be given opportunity for special vocational training 
to the fullest extent that this is in accord with the main pro- 
gram of military instruction; that communities take steps to 
improve the health and morale of young men who are likely to 
be selected for military service, or who have been rejected; 
that a comprehensive health program, including attention to 
nutrition, be given prompt impetus; that community recrea- 
tional facilities for youth be improved and their programs in- 
tensified; that federal aid for education, equitably distributed, 
be provided at once; and that public work programs for youth 
be speedily expanded because of the urgency in the current 
situation for the preservation and upbuilding of the national 
strength. 

The foregoing series of recommendations by the Commis- 
sion have been issued and distributed widely during the past 
two years at times when statements by a nongovernmental 
deliberative body concerned with American youth seemed 
most necessary and timely. A number of these recommenda- 
tions have already been carried into action at the federal 
level, and in some areas action has been taken at state and 
local levels. The exceedingly rapid pace and unpredictability 
of international events have made this a difficult period in 
which to prepare a comprehensive and definitive final Com- 
mission report. Such a report will necessarily deal not only 
with the role of American youth in the current emergency, but 
also take a long view of the place of young people in American 
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democratic society in the years ahead. Peace will come some 
day, and consideration must be given to the post-war period 
and its relation to youth. The Commission now has in hand a 
substantial skeleton upon which its final report is being built. 
It is expected that this volume, embodying the permanent con- 
tribution of the Commission, will be adopted and published 
late in 1941. 


FUTURE PLANNING FOR YOUTH 


From this point I shall not discuss further formal recom- 
mendations of the Commission. I should be negligent, how- 
ever, if I did not make some comments upon the prospective 
post-defense situation with respect to youth. For the sake of 
brevity, I shall enumerate what seem likely to me to be five 
characteristics of the post-emergency period. 

1. A demobilization of military forces and of special de- 
fense industries will release for other employment a group of 
young men mainly under 30. This group will in itself con- 
stitute a “youth problem” for a considerable period—until 
they are assimilated into peacetime pursuits. 

2. During the reabsorption of the demobilized groups, it 
will be exceedingly difficult to maintain normal placement of 
beginning workers. Such jobs as exist will go to those de- 
mobilized from defense activities. A piling up of several 
million unemployed, inexperienced new workers will be in- 
evitable, unless advance planning finds a way out of this 
dilemma. 

3. Assuming that the youth work programs of the NYA 
and CCC are maintained throughout the defense period, it 
seems highly probable that they will be concentrated increas- 
ingly upon defense production and on training for such pro- 
duction. The end of the defense period is therefore likely to 
present these programs with a very considerable problem of 
readjustment. The NYA, in particular, may have great dif- 
ficulty in finding sufficient workshop projects that are noncom- 
petitive with private industry. 

4. The extent of post-defense youth unemployment will 
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depend primarily upon the extent of general unemployment, 
but it appears certain that whatever the general rate of unem- 
ployment for adults, unemployment rates will be higher 
among the work-seekers under the age of 25, and especially 
high among those under the age of 21. We know that for a 
number of years industry has accepted almost no responsibility 
for employment below the age of 18 and very little responsi- 
bility for employment under 20 or 21. 

5. Other social institutions have failed to provide an ade- 
quate program for all youth up to the age of 21. This lack 
will be even more intense if the post-defense period is one of 
social unrest and revolutionary ferment. Recent history 
affords abundant evidence that post-war revolutionary move- 
ments are largely recruited from among the unemployed be- 
low the age of 30. 

The picture I have drawn may not appear particularly 
bright for the youth of the post-war period. It will be gloomy 
indeed unless we plan in advance ways of meeting the situa- 
tion. In planning for the future, educators must cooperate 
as closely as possible with other groups, and now is not too 
soon to begin. Our social and economic system survived for 
a brief period when there were thirteen or fourteen million 
unemployed workers; for almost a decade we have had from 
eight to ten million unemployed. Some of the factors which 
caused unemployed millions during the 1930’s have been and 
are now being intensified through the defense effort. Careful 
planning is imperative if we are to prevent the situation for 
youth in the post-war period from becoming more serious than 
that which has existed during the past decade. It behooves us 
now to give thought to what types of social institutions and 
programs must be developed for American young people in 
the future. 

In the current youth work programs, we are witnessing the 
evolution of a new type of public institution for youth which 
combines work experience with training on the job. The re- 
lationships of this new institution to older forms of secondary 
education would be complex under any circumstances. The 
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complexities of the present situation are greatly increased by 
the fact that the work programs are mainly federal and the 
older forms of secondary education are mainly local in 
jurisdiction. 

In dealing with unemployment and youth work programs in 
its most recent statement, the American Youth Commission 
clarified its position somewhat as to the future. It said: 


The American Youth Commission is convinced that public work 
programs for youth are an indispensable social institution for the years 
immediately ahead, that the existing programs must be greatly reorgan- 
ized to increase their effectiveness, and that in reorganized form they 
must be considerably expanded. ... Of all the youth who leave school, 
even in normal times there will undoubtedly be several hundred thou- 
sand each year who need to pass through a public work and training 
program in preparation for regular private employment.* 


There will be a continuous need for additional studies and 
the replanning of youth work programs as the situation de- 
velops. Major changes in federal-state relationships in re- 
gard to the youth work programs may be in order by the time 
of the post-defense period. 

The youth work programs should carry on public works of 
value for the “‘social, economic, and cultural advancement of 
the people of the United States.” Three major fields of 
activity might well be: (1)conservation, (2) production of 
goods and operation of services for government and welfare 
agencies, and (3) production of goods and operation of serv- 
ices for the youth themselves. 

Let us consider each of these briefly. First, we have known 
for many decades that there is an enormous volume of needed 
labor undone in the way of reforestation, flood control, pre- 
vention of soil erosion, construction of forest fire-breaks, im- 
provement of roadside parks, and a great variety of related 
tasks which will not be done by private enterprises, but which 
must be done on a large scale if our natural resources are not 
to be allowed to waste and decline. 


* Next Steps in National Policy for Youth, p. 16. 
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Second, as the federal, state, and local governments con- 
tinue to take up their inescapable responsibilities for the provi- 
sion of essential social services, the opportunity and need of 
production for governmental and welfare agencies increases. 
One familiar example is the building of roads, bridges, lodges, 
and other permanent facilities for public use in state and na- 
tional parks and forest reserves. Another example is the 
production of needed goods for relief families. 

Third, there is an especially cogent appeal in the idea of 
providing opportunities for unemployed youth to produce 
goods and operate services for themselves and for children of 
younger ages. For example, in a village or small town where 
there is a serious lack of recreational facilities for youth, what 
could be more appropriate than an arrangement whereby the 
youth of the community are allowed to build their own com- 
munity house, construct the furniture and equipment that goes 
into it, and furnish from their own ranks a great deal of the 
leadership and supervision necessary in its operation? In a 
community where there is great need for playgrounds for 
younger children, what could be more appropriate than to 
allow the unemployed young men and women to lay out the 
playgrounds, clear the sites, and furnish the necessary super- 
vision for the younger children? Where there is great need 
for home nursing service in child care, it seems ideally fitting 
that unemployed girls of the community should be trained and 
equipped and allowed to perform this service under skilled 
professional supervision. These examples are only a few out 
of many hundreds. 

There is great need for the collection of information and 
for planning concerning the possibilities in each of these fields. 
In some cases planning for general public works programs 
will suffice. In other cases, youth work programs have so 
many special aspects and possibilities that special planning 
is needed. 

Undoubtedly some of the necessary research and planning 
will be carried on by government agencies. The National Re- 
sources Planning Board is awake to the importance of con- 
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serving and utilizing the skill and energy and morale of Amer- 
ican young people as our greatest national resource. 

We are all aware, however, that there are certain aspects 
of planning and experimentation in which it is peculiarly 
appropriate that the lead should be taken by a nongovern- 
mental organization. The American Youth Commission ex- 
pects to finish its work during the present calendar year, and 
it is at present quite uncertain as to whether any successor 
agency of any kind may be established. In this situation it is 
especially fortunate that the National Resources Planning 
Board and other governmental agencies are giving increasing 
attention to the place of youth in American society. But let 
me re-emphasize that there will continue to be a very im- 
portant and necessary place for some national nongovern- 
mental agency to carry on and stimulate research, planning. 
and experimentation in the care and education of youth. 





British Universities in the War 
By JAMES B. CONANT 


NGLAND today is a strange mixture of peace and war, of 
the normal and the abnormal. A motorist with an un- 


trained eye can travel miles through the peaceful, beauti- 
ful English countryside and see nothing to attract his atten- 
tion, yet hidden away in obscurity and camouflage, one knows 
there must be vast engines of modern war. I can perhaps 
illustrate this juxtaposition of calm and belligerency by an 
experience that occurred in Salisbury about a month ago. 

I happened to be in that beautiful little town, which many 
of you will remember because of its cathedral, in order to in- 
spect the site of the American Red Cross Harvard Public 
Health Hospital. Salisbury is an unusually peaceful spot; 
only six bombs have fallen there during the entire war. No 
signs of active hostilities were evident; a few soldiers perhaps, 
but nothing else. I was in my hotel room about eleven o’clock 
in the morning, when the sirens blew. An hour later the “all 
clear” sounded, and I thought little more of it, until an Air 
Force officer came to see me at lunch. I said, “What was 
the ‘alert?’ ” 

“Oh,” he said, “didn’t you know about the excitement? A 
German dropped out of the sky and machine-gunned a nearby 
railroad station and dropped bombs along the line.” 

This incident may serve to illustrate the conditions under 
which English education must proceed today. The activities 
of peace and war are inextricably combined. On the one hand, 
you find the universities proceeding with their normal aca- 
demic course, and on the other hand one encounters sudden 
strange alterations because of the demands of the armed 
services. 

As far as physical damage is concerned, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have been little affected. In Oxford there have been 
no raids at all, and there has been no damage. In Cam- 
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bridge there have been one or two raids, a little damage to 
some of the local houses, but none to the university buildings. 
On the other hand, some of the newer universities, Bristol and 
Liverpool in particular, have been hard hit. The extent of 
their damage is difficult to estimate. Yet even in these heavily 
bombed localities, one does not feel the academic life is neces- 
sarily too much interrupted. Though the staff and students 
may have to do A.R.P. duty one night a week, the academic 
routine proceeds remarkably little altered. This has been 
true, I understand, through the night bombing of the last six 
months. As a matter of fact, no one in England that I could 
discover pays the slightest attention to an “‘alert.’”’ It is only 
when the noise, as they say, becomes excessive that one begins 
to wonder whether a shelter should be sought. 

For example, I happened to be staying with a friend, about 
fifteen miles outside of London, one night, when a raid of 
average intensity occurred. The noise was to me very notice- 
able, indeed. But no one paid any attention to it. My host 
continued to try to get the news by radio, a practical impos- 
sibility, since during a raid many of the radio stations are shut 
down. Three elderly ladies who were in the house continued 
their knitting. Suddenly, an unusually disturbing bang rat- 
tled all the windows. I must confess, I jumped. My eye 
caught the eye of one of the ladies, who had also jumped. 
Immediately, as though something not quite proper had hap- 
pened, she resumed her knitting and continued perfectly 
serene. 

A few minutes later, my host remarked, “There must have 
been a large gun brought up in this vicinity.”” You cannot tell 
the difference between a bomb and a gun by the sound of the 
explosion; needless to say, it is comforting to believe that only 
guns are close at hand. 

So the universities proceed, in spite of the physical damage 
and the night bombing, little affected and with their spirit 
strong. 

The enrollment of students has, of course, been enormously 
decreased. The figures on the male enrollment of universities 
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of Great Britain, outside of London, perhaps indicate this 
best. In the year 1939-40, attendance at British universities 
was about 85 per cent of normal, and this year, 1940-41, per- 
haps 60 or 65 per cent of normal. The prophets believe that 
next year the enrollment will drop again to anywhere from 40 
to 50 per cent of normal. 

London, I have excluded from these figures, because, as you 
know, London University was evacuated early in the war and 
its work distributed among different parts of the British 
Islands, with a consequent enormous decline in its enrollment. 
Incidentally, many of its buildings in London have suffered 
severe damage. 

A few of my friends here who are college presidents will 
undoubtedly be interested in the financial problems of the 
universities. Up to the present time I could not find that 
British institutions had suffered severe financial losses because 
of the war. On the other hand, with the further diminution 
of the student body and the consequent falling off of tuition, 
the future is by no means bright. Whether reduction in over- 
head can keep pace with the probable decline of income is a 
serious question. But the University Grants Committee, as 
you know, operating with money voted by Parliament, stands 
ready to continue at least its present grants to all the universi- 
ties. Furthermore, | suppose that a hard-pressed vice chan- 
cellor can always look hopefully in this same direction if 
further needs arise. Reparation of physical damage, of course, 
is another matter. Those institutions which have suffered from 
bombing will have to have recourse to public funds for restora- 
tion of their plants. 

Now let us turn to the students and what they are doing at 
this time, and also to the staffs. One cannot understand the 
impact of the war upon this phase of the British academic 
scene without knowing something about the method the gov- 
ernment has employed in drafting its military forces, and 
enrolling both volunteers and civilians under the Conscription 


Act. 
Before the war started, early in 1939, by suitable legislation 
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in Parliament, it was provided that a long schedule of re- 
served occupations should be put out by the Ministry of 
Labour. I would advise those of you who have not seen this 
schedule to procure a copy. This document lists literally thou- 
sands of occupations, almost all of them manual occupations, 
skilled and semiskilled; and scattered among the industrial 
reservations are a dozen or so involving university men. 
There can be no charge that this document rests on any basis 
of class legislation. 

In every occupation, whether it be skilled, unskilled, or uni- 
versity trained, there appears an age. Men who are below 
that age may volunteer or may be drafted for the armed serv- 
ices. Those above the age can neither volunteer for the 
armed services, with one or two exceptions, nor are they sub- 
ject to compulsory service under the law. 

The concept of “‘reserving’’ an occupation is fundamental to 
the British scheme, as it has existed from 1939 to date. I can 
emphasize this point no more effectively than by reading from 
the most recent official document dated April 1941. This 
document says: 

All men of named occupations and of or above certain ages have 
been reserved from military service so that they might remain avail- 
able to meet the demand for men in producing aircraft, ships, guns, 
food, fuel, and other necessaries, in building essential factories and in 
maintaining transport, power and other vital services. 


You notice the words “remain available to meet the de- 
mand.” In other words, there was created by the concept of 
“reserved” occupations a pool of skilled men, trained men, 
who would be available for the national emergency. By such 
a device, university people of certain types were reserved. 
Some examples follow: doctors were reserved at all ages, 
physicists at twenty-five, chemists at twenty-one, university and 
school teachers at twenty-five. 

It must have been in the minds of all those who set up this 
scheme that it would always be possible later to “‘de-reserve” 
(as the British use the word) a given class, or to increase the 
age limit of reservation, thereby releasing more men for the 
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armed services. But by setting up the scheme in the first in- 
stance there was created at the outset a reservoir of men of 
special skills and training who would be available to meet 
whatever later emergencies might arise. The importance of 
this reservoir of fluid talent cannot be overemphasized. 
University students were handled by still another mechan- 
ism, closely related to the Reserved Occupation Act, and 
known as the Joint Recruiting Boards. These were set up in 
each university locality. To them was entrusted the task of 
dealing with students or others under twenty-five trained in 
certain of the sciences. Each board consists of a university 
man as chairman, and representatives of the different branches 
of the armed services. And here, to explain the situation I 
may read a letter by the chairman of one of these boards: 


This board deals with men who are doing honor degrees in mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, biologic sciences. They come before this 
board, called the University Recruiting Board. The board has tech- 
nical committees for mathematics, engineering, chemistry and physics 
and the biological sciences. The board, following the recommenda- 
tions of the technical committee, has power to say either that a man 
should continue his studies to the end of the academic year when his 
case is reviewed again, or that he should go into one of the services in 
a technical capacity, or that he is not good enough to be reserved as a 
scientist and should go into the armed forces in the ordinary way, or 
that he is of exceptional merit as a researcher and should be retained 
for that purpose. |For further details, see the appendix to this article. ] 


In this way, through the reserved occupations and the ac- 
tion of the Joint Recruiting Boards, there was built up, dur- 
ing the few months of peace preceding the outbreak of war 
and then during the first year of war, a reservoir of men 
trained in the sciences, who were available for government 
work. But the entire plan would have perhaps been of rela- 
tively little effectiveness, had it not been for the creation of a 
third agency, the Central Register. This register, first set up 
on a voluntary basis by some of the learned societies, soon was 
taken over by the Ministry of Labour. By order in council of 
last June, registration was made mandatory for physicists, 
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chemists, engineers, and a certain type of surveyor. I am told 
that today nearly two hundred thousand are enrolled in this 
register and through the action of the Central Register some 
twelve thousand people have been placed in civilian positions, 
for the most part in government work of greatest importance. 
Of this number it has been estimated for me, perhaps eight to 
ten thousand were engineers or scientists. 

The situation now, after eighteen months of war, has some- 
what altered. In the first place, it has become apparent that 
there is an extreme shortage in certain types of highly trained 
professional university men: namely, physicists in particular, 
and to some extent chemists, and men in certain other cate- 
gories. Furthermore, it is clear that the needs of the military 
have become greater and, to quote from the most recent of- 
ficial document, “the demand for men both in the fighting 
services and in making armaments of all kinds is great and is 
growing rapidly.” 

Therefore, from now on, a new principle has been adopted 
in the application of the reserved occupations scheduled. The 
new points of view are based on the idea that a man will not 
be reserved merely because of his occupation, as in the past, 
but in most categories he must also show that he is actually 
engaged in vital work necessary for the national defense. 

I should like to point out, however, that if this point of view 
had been adopted originally the great reservoir or pool of 
trained men which now exists would not have been created; 
Great Britain would have at this moment many men in the 
armed services who for the best interests of the country should 
be working either in the factories, in the laboratories, or in 
technical capacities elsewhere. 

The situation today with regard to essential groups among 
university trained men is somewhat as follows: Physicists are 
practically unavailable. As a result, the age for the reserved 
occupation has been lowered from twenty-five to twenty-one. 
Trained engineers are also practically unavailable. Chemists, 
organic and physical, are still available, but many think that 
by next fall the demand of industry will have made the situa- 
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tion in respect to that profession the same as it is today with 
physics. Among biochemists, a greater number are available, 
and in this field we find a small amount of non-war research 
work, in progress in the universities, whereas in physics and in 
organic and physical chemistry the universities are concerned 
only with war problems. Biologists, mathematicians, geolo- 
gists are less in demand even than biochemists, and on the 
whole are finding relatively little outlet for their specialized 
talents. As a result, some of these scientifically trained men 
are being urged to undertake other special kinds of scientific 
work which may be of greater advantage to the armed serv- 
ices in their immediate problems. The university world, in- 
deed all England, seems strangely conscious of this crying 
demand for trained men particularly among physicists and 
engineers. 

One chairman of a joint recruiting board, a philosopher and 
social scientist of distinction, said to me, “Heaven knows, I 
have spent most of life quarreling with the physical sciences, 
I have as little use for their point of view as anybody in Eng- 
land, but I am chairman of this recruiting board and I realize 
that in order to win this war we must see that the scientists are 
put in their proper position in connection with the armed 
forces, and we must train as many more as rapidly as we can.” 

This preoccupation with a highly technical task, does not 
mean that the universities have lost sight of their fundamental 
task of preserving the underlying and basic values of civiliza- 
tion. It does not mean they have forgotten the importance of 
the problems that may lie beyond the war. Quite the con- 
trary, those problems are still discussed and urgently con- 
sidered. It does mean, however, that throughout England to- 
day university communities realize that the task of winning 
the war comes first, and nothing must stand in the way of that 
effort. 

Actually, next year it seems probable that nonscientific stu- 
dents will be received in the universities in some strength and 
be allowed to continue academic training perhaps for a year. 
The age limit of the draft has been lowered, I think, to eight- 
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een and a half, but it is expected the attempt will be made to 
provide a year of general training for university men—“time 
for them at least,” as someone said to me, “to get a taste of 
university life so they will come back to us after the war is 
over.” This plan has been made possible by elaborate nego- 
tiations between the universities, the Ministry of Labour, and 
the War Office, and by instituting in the universities three 
or four hours a week of stiff military training, providing 
an important step toward a commission. So next year, in 
addition to the scientists pursuing a one- or two-year course of 
training—not much longer can be afforded from the point of 
view of the national interest—there will be a good many non- 
scientists working in the equivalent of an R.O.T.C. in the 
British universities, and at the same time going on with their 
studies in the social sciences and the humanities. 

In retrospect, it seems clear that the British were wise be- 
yond measure in establishing a list of reserved occupations, 
carrying through their scheme of enrollment of students under 
Joint Recruiting Boards, and establishing the Central Reg- 
ister. If these steps had not been taken, today many physi- 
cists, engineers, and chemists desperately needed in the war 
effort might be dispersed throughout the armed forces and 
their talents wasted. One cannot help wondering whether we 
in the United States are going to profit by the British example 
and learn from their experience. 

Now, in conclusion, may I say a word or two on a somewhat 
different but closely related subject? I assume you asked me 
here to speak today because, as a traveler recently returned 
from Great Britain, I could give you my first-hand impressions 
of a country at war. Up to this point I have confined myself 
to a purely factual, if somewhat rambling, account of the 
British universities, and have told you of some aspects of the 
operation of the system by which they are recruiting an army. 
But to stop here and not say something about the morale of 
the British people on the one hand, or the fundamental issues 
underlying this struggle on the other would be to fail to fulfill 
my obligations to you. 
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As many of you know, I have long believed that the war 
now in progress is a battle for freedom which vitally concerns 
all of us in the United States. For many months I have been 
an advocate of this country’s taking all steps necessary to in- 
sure the defeat of the Axis powers, not excluding from among 
the steps that might be necessary active belligerency when the 
strategists so advise. I hardly need say to you that I have in 
no way altered my opinion. Indeed, it would seem to me that 
the time for final action by this country is close at hand. 

Since my return, I have been amazed to hear it argued by 
intelligent citizens of the United States that a negotiated peace 
between Great Britain and the Axis powers is a possibility. 
Of one thing now I am more sure than ever before—the Eng- 
lish people will not make peace with Hitler. I do not believe 
that any British government could come into power which was 
prepared to make peace with Hitler. For, to the British, a 
so-called compromise peace means slavery for every man, 
woman, and child upon their island. That slavery will come 
to Britain, in my opinion, only in the remote possibility that 
their country should be invaded by an overwhelming force or 
that, after weakening by a prolonged blockade, England, Scot- 
land, and Wales should be overrun. 

Then the fighting would go on in other parts of the globe, 
for I do not believe the American people will sit idly by and 
let Hitler control the Atlantic Ocean and undermine our free- 
dom in this hemisphere. It seems to me clear that in all likeli- 
hood the longer we as a nation delay in sending full aid 
against the Axis powers the longer will be the war and the 
greater will be the ultimate misery for mankind. 

I venture to think that this point is not without its signifi- 
cance for this academic audience, for it is hard to see how the 
fundamental basis of our universities, the spirit of free in- 
quiry, could prosper even on this continent with the western 
world weighed down by the chains of slavery. 
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APPENDIX 


Note on the Workings of University Joint Recruiting Boards 
and Associated Technical Committees 


University Joint Recruiting Boards interview resident graduates and 
undergraduates, and, with their associated technical committees, men 
under 25 years of age (whether university men or others) who come 
within any of the following classes: 


a. (1) Men with university honours degrees in one or more of the fol- 
lowing subjects: engineering, naval architecture, metallurgy, chem- 
istry, physics, biological sciences, agriculture (including forestry), 
geology, mathematics, statistics; or with university general or pass 
degrees in two or more of the aforesaid subjects; or with university 
pass degrees in agriculture, engineering, metallurgy, or naval archi- 
tecture. 

(2) Men with the higher national diploma or higher national 
certificate in mechanical or electrical engineering; or with the as- 
sociateship of the Institute of Chemistry; or with a university or 
national diploma in agriculture; or with an award of equivalent 
standing in any of the subjects specified in this paragraph or in 
“(1)” above. 

b. Men who have started or are about to start a full-time course at a 
university, university college, or recognized technical or agricultural 
college or institution, for one of the qualifications specified in “‘a 
(1)” above. 

c. Men who have started a course at a recognized technical or agricul- 
tural college or institution, for one of the qualifications specified in 


“a (2)” above. 


The age limit is fixed at 25 years because technical men above that 
age are ordinarily covered by the Schedule of Reserved Occupations, 
or by one of the deferment procedures. The age limit does not apply in 
the case of full-time students in mining engineering, who can be inter- 
viewed at any age. 

There is a Joint Recruiting Board at each university and university 
college. The chairman of the board is nominated by the university 
authorities, and is assisted by representatives of the service departments. 
Technical committees are composed of university teachers in the subjects 
included in the terms of reference of the boards. 

Applicants are first interviewed by the technical committee, and then 
by the Joint Recruiting Board which, in the light of the technical com- 
mittee’s report, and the information gained as a result of their inter- 
view, recommend as to the branch of national service for which the 
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man is best fitted, and whether or not he is regarded as suitable for 
training as an officer. The recommendation as to national service takes 
the form of classifying the men into one of four categories: 

Category A: Men who are well qualified for technical work, either 
in the forces or in industry. (With the object of bringing the work 
of the boards into the closest possible relation to the immediate require- 
ments of the fighting forces, and of industry, a statement of the men’s 
qualifications and a copy of the board’s recommendations are circu- 
lated, in these cases, to service departments and other government de- 
partments which may be interested, e.g., the Ministry of Agriculture 
in the case of men with agricultural qualifications, and the Ministry 
of Labour’s technical officers, who act as representatives of industry. 
The men are then allocated in one of the following ways, if necessary 
by the convening of a meeting of an ad hoc committee, comprising 
representatives of all interested bodies: 

1. reserved to continue their existing employment ; 

2. reserved for civilian technical work, if such work can be found 
through the medium of the Ministry’s Central Register within a reason- 
able time; 

3. granted a technical commission in the Royal Navy or Royal Air 
Force, or posted to a specific branch of the Army to be trained for a 
technical commission ; 

4. in rare cases, where there appears to be no immediate likelihood 
of the man’s qualifications being required, either in the forces or in 
industry, posted to the forces for general service. ) 

Category B: Students of promise who, in the view of the committee, 
should be permitted to complete their studies, so that they would be 
better qualified for scientific or technical work, either in the forces or 
in a civilian category. (Only the more promising students should be 
placed in this category, and their continued reservation is subject to 
satisfactory annual reports from the board.) 

Category C: Men with quite outstanding scientific or technical 
qualifications, fitting them, in some cases possibly after more experience, 
for original research work, and who should be employed only in scien- 
tific or technical work of a high order. (The particulars of such men 
are placed on the Central Register, and they are not called up for 
service in the forces, but are allocated to civilian technical work of 
national importance. ) 

Category D: Men whose scientific or technical qualifications appear, 
on examination, not to be such as to justify any special treatment. 
(Such men are called up for service in the ordinary way.) 


Resident graduates and undergraduates are assessed solely as to their 
powers of leadership. 











The Eye of the Needle: An Educational 
Perspective on Property 
By HENRY W. HOLMES 


HE New Yorker, that esteemed contemporary of THE 
EDUCATIONAL REcorD, carried a piece this spring about 
a novelist who starts on all his books by choosing a title. 
He works a year on the title, then dashes off the novel in a 
few weeks. A procedure which leaves so much to fate has 
little to commend it; but if I am to be manfully frank about 
this present address I shall have to confess that I gave Dr. 
Marsh the title for it before I knew in great detail what I 
was going to say. This put me in a dilemma: I could either 
forget the title and explore the subject, or ignore the subject 
and expound the title. I meditated on this important cross- 
road in the mind of man and soon became painfully aware 
that whichever way I took, a favorite quotation of mine was 
almost certain to apply: I mean the remark of the farmer 
about the hog he had sent to market—‘‘Wal, that hawg didn’t 
weigh as much as I expected it would, an’ I didn’t expect it 
would.” But I chose to forget the title; and in this laudable 
purpose I beg you to give me your heartiest collaboration. 
This company might be insulted, anyway, by an attempt on 
my part to indulge in exegesis: educators are supposed to know 
their Bible and they are notoriously restless under preaching. 
If I drop the hint that “‘the eye of the needle” comes from 
Matthew 19:24, please do not even ask me whether I knew 
that in advance or had to look it up. All I really want to say 
about the passage referred to is that it certainly means more 
than the mere fact that “you can’t take it with you.” Every- 
thing Biblical may be subject to endless disagreement, but I 
am convinced that in their totality the teachings of Jesus con- 
cerning wealth have bearing not only on ultimate values and a 
life outside of gain or loss, but also on the uses here and now 
which men may make of what they own. Matthew 19 provides 
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authority, no doubt, for the radical decision of those who wish 
to “inherit everlasting life’’ because they have “forsaken 
houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, 
or children, or lands”’ in order to “receive an hundredfold,” 
making themselves “‘perfect’”’ by selling what they have and 
giving to the poor in order to gain “‘treasure in heaven.” But 
this is not the frame of reference for what I have to say: I ' 
am not considering the case of those who are moved by re- 
ligion to take the vow of poverty. Nor, for that matter, am 
I seeking to develop the implications of the teachings of Jesus 
for the secular uses of property; for in spite of my conviction 
that there are such implications, I have not the Biblical schol- 
arship nor the theological training required to make them 
clear. In this sense I do indeed abandon the title of my ad- 
dress, or at least the connotation of the first part of it. I am 
asking what property means from the human point of view 
alone, as a secular educator views individual development and 
the improvement of social life.’ 

You will doubtless agree that this exclusion of explicit reli- 
gious reference still leaves plenty for me to struggle with. Am 
[ posing as an economist, a sociologist, a theorist of labor, or 
capital, or business administration? If not—if I am standing 
on my own ground as a student of education—how have I the 
temerity to hold opinions on the great, perplexing theme of 
property? Even for the expert this is dangerous ground. The 
educator who treads his measures there may be dancing with 
spiked shoes on crossed sticks of dynamite. This devil’s brew 
of war in which we are immersed is largely a concoction of the 
stuff of economics. Has education anything to say about all 
this? Let me devote a little space to reasons for the educa- 
tor’s right to speak at all in such trans-educational premises. 


1I am aware that there are plenty of attempts to develop a Christian theory 
of economic life. Besides the Papal Encyclicals I refer to later in these pages, 
I have myself had recourse to works of an earlier character by F. G. Peabody, 
and I have been interested in quotations from religious writers in Richard T. 
Ely’s Property and Contract in Their Relation to the Distribution of Wealth. 
But many recent utterances of religionists on economics have been far more 
radical than these. 
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A distinguished scientist of my acquaintance told me bluntly 
years ago that he was glad he didn’t have to have a theory of 
education. I did not blame him. To ask every teacher to com- 
plete his philosophy of education before he can be considered 
competent in his job is strictly analogous to asking all men to 
take a position on the basic issues of metaphysics, with their 
moral applications, before they vote, or choose a calling, or 
marry, or decide between a ticket to the symphony and tickets 
to the football series. It is a pitifully superficial thought one 
sees occasionally in books on education that the work of a 
united profession must be based upon the general acceptance of 
an adequate philosophy. Among the few good modern books 
on educational philosophy is one of which a leading philo- 
sophic thinker said to me, “I doubt if it will sell, because it 
doesn’t make its problems oversimple”—which is a comment 
on the bright and shiny (I had almost said tinny, or perhaps 
tinkling) educational theory which is fairly current among 
certain groups of teachers. My scientific friend was on the 
firm ground of skepticism about a theory of education that is 
not based on well-developed theories of several other things— 
for example, the state, the individual, and human values. To 
frame a theory of education is a very serious business; and it 
is a foolish thing to ask beginners to carry it anywhere near 
to a conclusion. 

It is a job, however, they are bound to keep in mind. Not 
to ask philosophic questions about education is not to be 
thoughtful about it—and not to be thoughtful is to become a 
prey to fashions or to mere self-seeking. To escape from 
philosophizing by handing over every problem to experimen- 
tation is an easy way out, but one which involves not only a 
long delay in making action intelligent but also the dodging of 
a basic problem in the theory of knowledge, the problem, 
namely, of what science can settle and what it is likely to leave 
unsettled. That way out is as thoughtless as the idea of edu- 
cational theory propounded to me (also years ago) by another 
academic colleague of mine. He said to me, “Pedagogy is 
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mere form. We tell you what to teach; you tell us how to teach 
it.” I was struggling then, as I am struggling now, with deeper 
questions: I thought and still think that the educator has rea- 
son to ask first of all about aims and values; that he cannot 
accept decisions about what to teach, nor have sound ideas 
about how to teach it, without searching his ideals of the good 
life and a better social order and how these have their roots 
in education. 

Where do these considerations bring us out? At the con- 
clusion that the scholar in education must suck dry the wells 
of ethics, economics, political science, and metaphysics before 
he fills his own? Forgive him if he fails in such a task—but 
ask him to do what he can in that way while he also tries the 
waters of his own especial spring. I am no more inclined to 
look to philosophic generality for every insight in education 
than | am to look to exact science. There is, I hold, an edu- 
cational point of view which merits and demands assertion in 
the problems of our life. It is not independent; it cannot be 
developed out of connection with other aspects of the life to 
which it applies; it does not apply directly to some problems 
at all: but it has its claim when major problems in the direc- 
tion of life are under consideration. 

A philosophy of education cannot be sound that does not 
rest on its own educational premises; nor can it be sound if 
it does not embrace, and make sense among, the greater prob- 
lems of social policy and human aspiration with which other 
philosophies and sciences concern themselves. We are unwise 
if we do not do our best to think of education in such compre- 
hensive terms; and by the same token we must be modest in 
our claims for what we think. We cannot ask the philosopher 
of education to speak as one having authority when he ad- 
dresses theologians, economists, or men of affairs; but we can 
ask them to listen to what he has to say. We cannot expect 
prospective teachers and educational administrators to absorb 
a complete philosophy of education in the process of their 
training, but we can ask them to become aware of the prob- 
lems involved in serious thinking about education and to keep 
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that process in operation as they go on in their work and in 
their living. 

This is a doctrine that might be given an authoritarian 
twist. It might be said that the truth should be searched out 
by specialists and accepted by the common man and by such 
innocents as teachers. Then the educational philosopher 
would have his place as a specialist, but he would have no 
voice in any councils except those concerned with the 
technical issues of education. Authorities in other fields 
would similarly speak with finality within their own 
frontiers. Thus thought as well as conduct would be com- 
partmentalized like the curriculum of a university : no common 
ground would remain. Obviously absurd as such a scheme 
may be, something like it is often vaguely in our minds when 
we discuss large common problems; there is an issue here, in 
fact, worth looking at with some attention. For the demo- 
cratic theory of thought and action assumes not only that the 
common man (who is no specialist on the theory of anything) 
can think and vote on major questions, but also that there is a 
common ground where specialists must meet and pay attention 
to each other and also to the common man. 

I will not elaborate the consequences of this view, either for 
public discussion or for the program of a university, though 
there is something of interest to be said in both directions; but 
let me point out that the doctrine of a common ground, of 
common knowledge, of the competence of common men to 
think on common questions, of the limitation on the specialist’s 
authority and the interacting duties of the specialists where 
specialisms overlap is really of the essence of democracy.’ 
We do not need to be a nation of learned persons; we do not 
need to hold final views on the theory of everything in order 
to do anything; but we cannot assume that the theory of our 
own occupation or interest is a neat little enclosure within 
which we can live at peace—we must carry our concerns and 


*See I. A. Richards, “Educational Government,” The Harvard Educational 
Review, XI (March 1941). 
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intellectual problems modestly but firmly into the arena of 
general thinking. 

From this discussion I draw heart to cling to the idea that 
there can be “an educational perspective on property.” Thus 
I take with me into the depths of this address (you will recall 
the fact that economics has been called ‘“‘the dismal science” ; 
so be prepared for swampy ground ahead) at least the second 
part, or subtitle, of that subject I was rash enough to choose. 

Please note that for my rashness I have offered you so far 
an apologia of very general character. More concrete reasons 
do exist for giving credit to the educator’s economic outlook, 
and I will mention two of them; but for my own part I can get 
more comfort from appeal to theory than to current need. 

For current need has in it seeds of controversy, and one 
must at last bring up his theoretic guns in any case. If I say that 
Dr. Robey and the N.A.M. have challenged educators to sub- 
ject their economic views to criticism, the reply might be, ‘Oh, 
no, the educators have no economic views to challenge—or at 
least they should have none. In fact, that’s just the trouble. 
The educators ought to leave all teaching that concerns the 
business world or social policy to businessmen and to econo- 
mists. These things are no concern of theirs.”” To that the 
educator might reply, of course, that waiting for the doctors 
to achieve agreement lets the patient die. While the economic 
experts wrangle, the youngsters in the schools are puzzled 
over matters simpler and perhaps more fundamental than the 
theorists and leaders in affairs are willing to be bothered with. 
“The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” They have no 
need of highly seasoned nourishment: they ask no leading 
questions on the theory of taxation or of price control; but 
questions of a deeper sort they ask outright or ask by implica- 
tion. And if they are not skillful in the formulation of such 
questions, the conscientious teacher sees their puzzlement and 
understands its drift. Youth want to know what sort of 
world they are facing; and one aspect of their difficulty forces 
the educator to ask, in his own mind at least, a set of questions 
most economists have not essayed to answer. 
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I mean such questions as the following: “What place has 
money in the lives of men?” “Is wealth a valid aim of effort?” 
‘‘Are great possessions an important part of human good?” 
“Shall I be a good boy and save my money, or isn’t that worth 
while?”* If teachers have no point of view to guide them on 
these problems, can we blandly ask them to make education 
serve a moral need?* ‘Education for character” is a phrase 
continually used without realization of the fact that character 
is not an abstraction but an achievement in the face of realities 
—among them, recognized by law, assailed by moralists, dis- 
cussed somewhat by sociologists, but seldom analyzed by edu- 
cators, being property. Those who talk about education for 
character should remember the comment of H. G. Wells: 
‘The schools teach about everything except the three things 
more important than any others—God, sex, and money.” If 
teachers have no views on the place and meaning of property, 
are you going to blame the economists for being too preoc- 
cupied with technical questions to meet the educational test, 
or the educators for not daring to think about basic economic 
problems? 

These matters reach at once beyond the individual into 
social issues. We may think it impossible to teach young peo- 
ple the rights and wrongs of controversial questions, since 
their elders have not settled them and schools ought not to be 
the agencies of propaganda. Is it enough, then, to teach the 
pro et contra of a controversial issue, without taking sides, as 
if teaching were simply good journalism, which reports events 
and arguments impassively? Or is our only interest, when we 
bring our classes (no matter what the subject) face to face 


* Stuart Chase’s recent books give a clearer idea of the social utility of saving 
than any others I have seen; the latest is addressed directly to the young. 
D. H. Robertson’s Money, though elementary, is certainly beyond the compre- 
hension of an adolescent. 

*The Catholic teacher has, of course, the guidance of two great Encylicals: 
Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII and Quadragesimo Anno of Pius XI. Other 
teachers have no such authoritative statements to lean on—unless the recent 
Malvern Declaration takes that place among them. 
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with living thought and active conflict, to train our pupils in 
the better ways of getting at the truth? That can be done, as 
Thorndike has interestingly shown;* but is there not a duty 
still more pertinent to teaching in the troubled modern fields, 
where teachers are not really good unless they have some char- 
acteristics of “the tortured type of mind”—the type of mind 
that seeks some principle for conduct? Some of our pupils 
look at what life offers them beyond the schools and find but 
little reason for enthusiasm for democracy. What can we say 
to them? Many are under pressures which make them hate 
the rich. Shall we simply defend riches, as if we were lawyers 
hired to defend an action in rem? The uncritical acceptance 
of American shibboleths leads easily into efforts looking to- 
ward economic equality, whether by “subversive” action or by 
legal methods of reform. Do we believe in economic equal- 
ity ?° I submit that educators need a point of view on problems 
which involve such questions. 

They need a point of view they cannot be attacked for tak- 
ing and defending. The cloak of academic freedom cannot 
cover the right of teaching what we do not know; and teachers 
who transgress the limits of their qualified instruction ought 
to do so at their peril. How many teachers, however, can 
escape some challenge in their subjects to approve one mode 
of life above another, to present some picture of the national 
existence as it might have been and might be still if men would 
follow better ways? And if these challenges are really met 
they cannot be waved off with pious hopes or vague abstrac- 
tions; they must be met by urging or revealing principles of 
action in the face of concrete problems, yet without presenting 
dogmas or endeavoring to proselyte to parties, programs, or 
specific measures of reform. 


5E. L. Thorndike, Teaching Controversial Subjects (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1937), The Inglis Lecture. 

*Ely’s work on The Distribution of Wealth (p. 165 ff., and p. 398 ff.) has an 
interesting treatment of the relation of property to equality and to the equaliza- 
tion of opportunities. 
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Perhaps a better way to say it is that teachers need in out- 
line a professional ideal, when education, as their common 
business, leads them into questions of a controversial char- 
acter. If the question touches wages, profits, interest, right 
to property, monopolistic practices, taxation, tariffs, or a like 
contentious topic, only experts have the right to make de- 
tailed analyses, build up the history of the case, or argue to 
the end the consequences of specific measures. Since pupils in 
the upper high school years and in the junior colleges are on 
their way to voting status, we need more expert teachers in 
the social studies—not more applicants for posts, but teachers 
with superior knowledge. Will businessmen and statesmen 
(not to mention politicians) waken finally to that imperative 
demand? But every teacher, and the expert probably as 
much as any, needs a clearer notion of the ends to be attained 
by education as it faces these complexities. Still far enough 
from being a complete philosophy of education, a sense of 
what the basic moral or aesthetic issue is between the good 
and bad in major aspects of our human situation is a common 
need in teachers. 

Thus, from the current controversy over textbooks I come 
back, you see—and with apologies to Dr. Rugg—to the same 
point of view I first advanced. An educational perspective on 
property is not impertinent, however limited its validity may 
prove to be when all is said and done. 

There is another aspect of our current educational effort 
which can be analyzed, I think, to much the same effect. The 
nation as a whole is faced with a tremendous economic task. 
It would be a task of great difficulty even without the war. 
Plenty of evidence is at hand—lI think at the moment 
especially of Part Three of Rauschning’s Revolution of Nihil- 
ism—to show that the war is a conflict of philosophies which 
are basically economic in their emphasis; but even if the war 
had not come, and certainly when it is over, the national eco- 
nomic problem will be beyond precedent. Even assuming that 
our economic system can withstand the strains to which it will 
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be subject—that we shall not go totalitarian—we shall have 
to use education, as well as all our economic means and 
agencies, with a new intent to make it serve the nation as a 
whole. 

How can we educate for increased production? This is a 
fundamental question. How can education lead to a better 
distribution of working talent, so that skillful management 
shall be able (as well as willing) to make jobs for workers 
that are relatively permanent?* How can education con- 
tribute to consumption by increasing demand in the right ways 
for the right goods? Shall educators press, as some do, for 
more education for everybody and more of the kind that 
everybody happens to want,* without regard to costs (which 
are not per se the important thing, but cannot be ignored in 
practice) or to the final effect on production, consumption, 
and employment? If guidance is the supremely important 
function of education, how shall the educational routes along 
which guidance is possible (because they are there to be fol- 
lowed) be adjusted to the total national need?® Such ques- 
tions seem to me, once more, to impose on the educator, 
especially upon superintendents of schools, the task of making 
clear to themselves the value to be put upon property in rela- 
tion to other goods in life. The chapter by the Webbs in 
Whither Mankind, Veblen’s Theory of the Leisure Class cor- 
rected by Knight’s Ethics of Competition, Simmel’s Philosophy 
of Money, and President Conant’s pamphlet called Education 
for a Classless Society are examples of reading more likely to 
be valuable for a school administrator than either technical 
treatises on economics or many of the books [ can recall on 


"See T. N. Carver, “A Social Theory of Education,” The Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, XI (May 1941). 

*See H. B. Goetsch, Parental Income and College Opportunities (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940). 

*See T. L. Kelley, Talents and Tasks: Their Conjunction in a Democracy 
for Wholesome Living and National Defense, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, 1940. 
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educational administration. A sense of the economic direction 
of educational development would seem to be one of the essen- 
tial elements in educational leadership. 

One more remark and I have cleared my ground and can 
produce the cat (belike I should say the kittens) I intend to 
let out of the bag. I am not suggesting that educators can 
lead the economic procession. Not for wariness, but for de- 
cent modesty, I remind myself in your presence that schools 
are bound to serve the system that sustains them, as well as to 
improve it. If I understand the argument of Professor 
Counts, in that arresting little book of his you all remember, 
the schools may “dare to build a new social order” because 
teachers can have and can impart a vision of a better and more 
beautiful America. Perhaps my own argument will be both 
more radical and more conservative than his. More radical, 
because I believe that teachers can and should specify to a 
certain extent—that is to say, on the main direction of action 
in certain larger issues, such as those of property—the ideal 
to which they are committed. More conservative, because I 
do not look to teachers or to educational theory for the blue- 
print of a new or better social order. The educator works 
within the limits of his educational vision. His better world 
is a world in which better education has a better chance and 
educated men and women find more opportunity to use their 
education. The law, government, business, religion, science, 
art, and social forms are all in one sense great objectified, in- 
stitutionalized, and materialized interests which face the edu- 
cator like a forest he must penetrate. There they are— 
buildings, habits, traditions, compulsions, printed lore, cus- 
tomary procedures—and into them the educator has to urge 
the young, and within them youngsters have to find themselves 
and seize the values that will make their lives. The educator 
can be a reformer only as he calls upon the growths of the 
past to make way for new life, to protect and nourish it, but 
more than all besides to give it room—and a use for its 
strength. 
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There are some ideals of economic life the educator seems 
to me bound by his own gospel to abjure. And if he has to 
dismiss them, I think he has to throw his weight against them, 
both in the councils of the mighty and among the boys and 
girls who may mistake him for an economic expert. These 
ideals have been powerful in the minds of men, in the theory 
of economics, and to some extent in the theory of education; 
and they are certainly not ‘“‘done for’’ as moving forces yet. 
It would be no small revolution in educational policy to bring 
about a new clarity of thought and a new zeal of opposition 
with respect to these ideals. 

The first is the ideal of ease. Otium cum dignitate played 
an accepted part in classical theories of education; and I am 
often impressed with the fact that a fully classical education in 
our own time may be motivated, consciously or unconsciously, 
by the vision of a life of dignified leisure. The ancient ideal 
of otium was always interpreted by the thinkers of the ancient 
world as imposing, to be sure (along with the gift of dignified 
living), the duty of concern for the common welfare.”® But 
Christian doctrine had not yet inspired rebellion in men’s 
minds against the idea or the fact of slavery, and that makes 
classical theory on this point only partially applicable to the 
modern world. Was it an accident, then, that the trend of 
educational thinking in the pre-war South was toward classical 
studies? In Whitehead’s Adventures of Ideas there is an 
argument to the effect that a civilization based on complete 
freedom for the entire population is a wholly modern, indeed 
a rather recent, phenomenon. In the present world conflict 
we are again engaged in a great test as to whether “this nation 
or any nation, so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure.” 
I suppose no argument is needed to support the thoroughly 
American view that everybody ought to work for his living 
under a system of free enterprise, becoming productive, even 


“I am indebted to my friend Robert Ulich for a reference in point to Aris- 
totle: The Politics viii. 1. 2; ii. 1 ff. Rackham’s translation. 
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if he must sell his services, as a justification for his existence; 
but I wonder if we have made wholly clear to ourselves the 
consequences of this view with respect to the getting and using 
of wealth and the place and functions and recruitment of the 
directing classes in our society.” 

Much has been written on leisure as an element in life and 
as an object of education, and I have no lance to break against 
those who argue that the wholesome use of leisure is impor- 
tant and becoming more important as the power of that brute 
—mechanic force—begins to make it possible for men to “rise 
and look about them and have knowledge ere the grave.” ” 
But the question is not as to leisure in itself but as to who shall 
have it, and how much of it, and from what sources as well 
as for what ends it shall be used. 

Considering the leisure life in concrete examples, it is 
natural to think of the hobo. Nobody, I suppose, minds hav- 
ing a few hoboes in the population. A hobo is a free man. 
He may even have a well-articulated theory of his own life 
and quote Thoreau or Whitman or Vachel Lindsay to support 
his choice of “occupation.”’ But a nation of hoboes would be 
no fun at all; nor are we likely to erect a statue to the founder 
of the National Hobo Society. We may admire men who 
refuse to be caught in the economic machinery and make their 
lives a sort of playboy existence; but I think we admire them 
as exceptions. Diogenes was not accepted by Alexander or 
anybody else as a model for the population. We may long 
to get away from economic compulsions and we may have 
much sympathy for the man cited by William James who lost 
all his property in the Civil War and “went out and rolled in 
the dust of the road for very joy”; but the economic escapists 


“ Rostovtzeff, in his Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, 
argues that the downfall of Rome was due to its failure to bring an under- 
standing of Roman civilization and cooperation in maintaining it into the 
thought and motives of the common people. 

21 venture to commend to teachers Moody’s poem, “The Brute,” from which 
this line is quoted, and with it his “Gloucester Moors” and “Ode in Time of 
Hesitation.” 
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really figure in our gallery of respectables when they come into 
the economic system by the back door, through the writing of 
books. Emerson found a place in society for a “secretary,” 
whose function was merely to take note of what was happen- 
ing. Presumably he would be a paid secretary and no doubt 
there would be competition for his job. 

Those who celebrate release from economic pressure are 
at best romantics. It may be true, as Stevenson said, that 
“the essential life of man is not out there among the salts and 
acids, but in the dim, phantasmagoric chamber of the brain, 
with the pictured window and the storied wall’’; but the sepa- 
ration of values from facts, ideals from realities, and the mind 
from the hand leads always to one-sidedness, and an educa- 
tional doctrine must cover the totality of man’s life, including 
his part in the never-ending struggle for existence and the 
reconstruction of the world to meet man’s needs and dreams. 
Romanticism and realism are both partial concepts, whether 
in literature or in education. 

But to turn from the hobo to other exemplars of the life of 
leisure, what shall we think of those whose leisure is based not 
on the absence of wealth but on its superabundance? Is a 
gilded youth anything more than a privileged hobo? What 
can we say of anyone, young or old, who is not earning, or has 
not earned, the right to whatever leisure he enjoys? I leave 
out of account, of course, the very old, the sick, the crippled, 
the under-endowed. I leave out of account the unemployed 
who would work if they could; but we might mark in passing 
the ground on which we have condemned the outright dole as 
a means of relief and the reasons for our distress over the 
story that some of the unemployed in Scotland found it ex- 
pedient to stay in bed half the day just to keep warm. Those 
who are horrified at the conduct of such people, because they 
have to be supported by the good money earned (or owned) 
by others, are thinking of only one side of the picture. An 
educator cannot refer admiringly to those who stay in bed till 
noon as “leading the life of Riley”; an educator thinks of 
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work as a blessing per se, a part of the making of a man. 
Need I refer to the recent insistence on the educational im- 
portance of work (What the High Schools Ought To Teach, 
for example; and the NYA programs; and work camps; and 
the pronouncements of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion)? The admirable statement by Dr. Reeves at today’s 
meeting shows what the American Youth Commission thinks. 

If I were now to lash out heartily at conspicuous consump- 
tion, the pretensions of some of the “‘service clubs” or some of 
the Junior Leagues, the foolish implication of society columns 
in the press that plays and parties given for charitable ends 
are honorific to the elegant young ladies who conduct them, 
or the bating of our breath at salaries paid to movie stars, I 
should be threshing ancient straw. But read the advertise- 
ments in a popular magazine or in the Pullman cars and ask 
yourself if gilded living is not still a powerful ideal among us 
—a dream we nurse to motivate our earning or to press our 
husbands on to nobler efforts at the office. C. N. Greenough, 
beloved English scholar and onetime dean of Harvard Col- 
lege, had a plan to write a history of the literature the people 
as a whole—except the truly literary—really read. It would 
have evidenced, I think, the things on which their dreams were 
nourished; and in our day the “‘pulps,”’ the movies, and the 
comic strips would show that great excitements are popular 
among Americans and also other modes of living which de- 
pend on economic luck. Mr. Gotrox is the pestered but un- 
failing source of money for the antics Mrs. G., or daughter, 
or her beaux, amusingly engage in. (If you will forgive me 
for the pun, I might ask what kind of “rocks” the epicurean 
Horace had in mind when he wrote of “. . . saxae unde 
loquaces desiliunt lymphae tuae.”) There is an economic base 
for any sort of leisure, and we do not need to go to Marx for 
proof of it. Will anyone arise to condemn the educator who 
takes it as a principle that leisure must be earned—and not by 
Mr. Gotrox for the rest of us, but by everybody for himself? 

Let no one now accuse me of forgetting that most of the 
greater values of life have not been wrought by man in that 
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sweat of his brow by which he earns his bread.** Art, science, 
religion, and social ideals are related in a multiplicity of ways 
to the economic process and often energize it; but if all men 
had to work all the time to keep body and soul together we 
should obviously have a civilization devoid of most of the 
carriers of value. You remember Markham’s poem about 
Millet’s ““Man with the Hoe”: “What to him are Plato or the 
swing of Pleiades?”’ But I am saying that there is an economic 
value, too—not what a thing costs or what all things put to- 
gether cost, but the value to a human being which lies first in 
measuring himself against nature to keep himself alive 
(though nature does not often face him in the raw) and 
second in finding his place among his fellows as they struggle 
against natural obstacles for social ends. If we did not have 
the economic struggle, educators would have to invent it; and 
there are persons for whom their parents or teachers are 
obliged even now to play this beneficent role.** 

If education turns away from ease as a matter of principle 
and not merely because a life of leisure for everybody is hardly 
a practicable ideal, is it because education can espouse no pro- 
gram in which everybody cannot share, sooner or later, on 
equal terms? As I propound this question I hope you will not 
settle yourselves resignedly for an educator’s “elucidation of 
the obvious.”’ Educators know better than most people how 


See Robert Ulich, “Some Ultimate Values,” The Harvard Educational Re- 
view, X (October 1940). 

“The legal principles which apply to the uses of property are beyond my 
competence to bring into the scope of this argument; but through the courtesy 
of Austin Scott and E. R. James of the Harvard Law School, I have found 
much of interest in Gray on Restraints on the Alienation of Property, Gris- 
wold on Spendthrift Trusts, and Professor Scott’s article on “Protective Trusts” 
in Harvard Legal Essays. In these books there is an implication that 
possessions not subject to the ordinary moral obligations are undesirable in a 
democratic society; but the treatment concerns justice in having and holding 
property—as against the claims, for example, of creditors—rather than the 
moral value of earning property or the social ideal of using it for the common 
good. These latter notions are not excluded from the discussion, but they seem 
not to have acquired, as yet, full standing in the law. And the law has nothing 
to say about such an abstraction as “the right to work.” 
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great is the diversity of gifts among human beings and how 
totally impossible it is to make silk purses out of sows’ ears. 
I think most teachers are perfectly aware that democracy does 
not require or envisage economic equality; but there is some 
talk about equality of opportunity which seems to ignore the 
fact that diversity and actual differences of ability (both gen- 
eral and special) declare themselves very early and cannot be 
ignored in schools of any grade. Nor can pedagogic skill 
avoid final reference to socially determined standards: no 
amount of care to motivate effort through rewards and suc- 
cess, or to maintain a standard adapted to the individual him- 
self, can finally obscure the fact that the individual will be 
judged by his performance in the real world and in most cases 
paid accordingly. 

But a more important point is that the tasks of the world 
are diverse, also; and that some of them require a mode of 
life which would not be possible if all men were put on an 
economic equality. I am arguing now for a concept which is 
not wholly covered by the idea of demand and supply. The 
total effect of education ought to be to put able men of good 
will where such men are needed; that in itself is an application 
to education of the idea of demand and supply, socially con- 
ceived. (I might add that we have not enough education of 
any kind to make that idea work, and that what education we 
have is altogether too uniform: that, however, is another 
story. ) 

But beyond the “redistribution of human talent” (Profes- 
sor Carver’s pregnant phrase) lies the fact that some jobs 
require an economic basis which is out of strict alignment with 
economic competition. The President of the United States 


5 Justice Holmes, in The Common Law (Boston, 1881), p. 43, made a striking 
statement of the fact that society ruthlessly sacrifices the individual’s rights to 
its own needs. But I have not happened to find any definite statement by a 
jurist or an economist of the positive social need of inequality—that is, of the 
social necessity for providing certain protections and resources for men in key 
positions. No doubt there are such statements. There is plenty of common- 
sense recognition of the fact itself. 
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is paid $75,000 a year and has various funds to spend besides: 
nobody asks if we couldn’t get the job done cheaper by bar- 
gaining a bit. Even if we talk of “psychic income” and admit 
that economic motives are overlaid by many other considera- 
tions,** the fact remains that there are some jobs which require 
for their successful execution conditions and facilities which 
present every appearance of luxury. ‘The Pope he leads a 
jolly life,” said the old college song, ‘‘He’s free from every 
care and strife’; but the song is not an economic argument, 
and if it were we should have to declare that its premise is 
wrong and its conclusion faulty. 

Freedom from care and strife is a prerequisite for getting 
some jobs done at all. There is no other basis for protecting 
teachers by tenure, or giving them vacations and leaves of 
absence, or providing pensions for them. Competition for 
certain positions ought not to be fundamentally economic, but 
maintained on the basis of standards socially and profes- 
sionally determined in view of the nature of the work. 
(School committees please note!) 

But so far as equality goes, the outcome is the same: equal- 
ity is not an economic ideal which educators can recognize as 
a concrete aim for their work. All they can do is to join in 
the American insistence that men shall be equal before God 
and the law, and then proceed to make them unequal eco- 
nomically by getting them ready for tasks that fit their 
powers, some of those tasks lying outside the immediate 
operation of demand and supply upon the market place. 

Economic inequality does not, however, mean moral in- 
equality; it does not matter whether a man sells his labor for 
what he can get or prepares himself to meet a professional or 
occupational standard under an economy that is sufficiently 
planned to have some regard for such standards and the num- 
bers of workers needed for such vocations. In either case the 
laborer is worthy of his hire. To take the work seriously, to 


*See T. Parsons, “The Motivation of Economic Activities,” in Essays in 
Sociology, Toronto, 1940. 
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develop respect for each worker in his own field, to oppose all 
separation of interests based on the idea that different parties 
in the work are justified in grabbing for themselves all they 
can get out of the joint product—these are elements in an edu- 
cational theory of production, pay, and profit. 

If this is sheer idealism, it is an idealism teachers have got 
to stand by. Is it chasing a rainbow to press toward the com- 
plete acceptance of the idea of cooperation toward the com- 
mon end of feeding, clothing, and sheltering an entire people 
and providing inspirations for its spirit? War can unite a 
nation; must work dismember it? Is the educational theory 
of work as the only final basis for freedom and mutual respect 
to be wrecked on the rocks of selfishness or led astray by the 
will-o’-the-wisp of complete economic equality? The answer 
seems to me to depend in no small part on economic education, 
economic understanding, and economic action in America. 

At this point in the argument it might be easy to conclude 
that educational theory should take the middle road between 
laissez-faire and collectivism. The educator, just on the 
ground of his human sympathy and his interest in the young, 
might be pardoned for rejecting the precepts of the Man- 
chester School, even if the economists had not long ago aban- 
doned them. But collectivism offers no acceptable alternative, 
for the educator is supremely interested in the initiative and 
self-respect of the individual and wants to see every youngster 
“make the most of himself.’’ Beyond that, he wants to see 
social policy determined cooperatively, not by regimentation. 
Still deeper is the educator’s commitment to reason, persua- 
sion, and discussion, as against force. If the democratic proc- 
ess is abandoned, education becomes a process of making 
citizens and workers by prescription and turning them into 
barbarians to boot. So the educator cannot be an economic 
liberal in the old-fashioned sense, nor a totalitarian of any 
sort—he must be a democrat. In the deepest sense, education 
and democracy are indistinguishable. But I think there are 
certain positive elements in the educator’s theory of democ- 
racy—a few basic demands which educational theory may pre- 
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sent to free business enterprise, to government, and to the 
possessors of surplus wealth, as these together act with respect 
to the production and distribution of material goods. I will 
do my best to state these elements briefly and clearly. 


Iil 


The educator’s first demand is that he be permitted, ex- 
pected, and encouraged to take a national, or better, a general 
human view of economic problems. There may be more in 
this apparently innocuous demand than meets the eye. It 
warns off any attempt to make the schools a party to economic 
conflict; on this ground I would condemn with equal voice at- 
tacks on teachers by business or the alliance of teacher’s or- 
ganizations with labor unions. My attention has been called*’ 
to a position taken by one sociologist which seems to me to 
lend theoretical weight to this conclusion. Mannheim, in his 
Ideology and Utopia, says that valid thought is most to be 
expected from ‘“‘an unanchored, relatively classless stratum”’ 
in society.** I hope American teachers may long occupy such 
a position and that the difficulties they encounter (as do other 
professionals) in maintaining their detachment may be 
minimized. All honor to the trustees of educational insti- 
tutions in which everything is done which is humanly possible 
to do to sustain the teacher in a truly disinterested attitude. 
But this is obviously not the entire story. A national or 
human view of the economic process means that everybody 
who has anything to do with the production and distribution 
of goods must keep constantly before him the ultimate object 
of uniting men and means toward a national prosperity 
humanly conceived. And humanly conceived means prosperity 
neither as wealth piled up in a few hands nor even as wealth 
spread by higher wages in many hands, but work for every- 
body. I don’t mean that the profits of a business are of no 
moment, but I do mean that great masses of capital which 


™ By my friend and colleague, E. R. Collins. 
*T find in F. H. Knight’s The Ethics of Competition a similar idea. 
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will not take risks indicate a lack of the national point of view 
on the part of a lot of people. I don’t mean that collective 
bargaining is not a valuable social instrument or that strikes 
have not gained something for labor; I do mean that factional 
labor disputes, the personal aggrandisement of labor leaders, 
and a rule-or-ruin attitude expressed in violence indicate that 
the general good has been subordinated to the victory of an 
organization or its officers. The only basis of prosperity, I 
am told by economists whom I respect, is greater productivity 
per worker. Then prices must be kept down so that consump- 
tion may increase; this is a function of management and of 
government. But the object is not attained when there are 
two cars in the garage of every man who happens to have a 
job. The object is not achieved until every competent and 
willing worker has a job that will maintain him in self-respect, 
give him a part in the economic life of the nation, let him have 
some fun, talk politics, meet his children’s teachers, and go to 
church if he is so inclined. A job, a chance to marry and rear 
a family, a part in the life of the community—these are the 
fruits of the economic process, and unless it has produced 
these fruits for every normal person, it has failed. 

Sheer moonshine? Naive idealism? An educator’s dream? 
An educator who doesn’t know how tough labor is or how 
determined the possessors of wealth are to hang onto it? Call 
it what you will. I say the government, business leaders, 
labor leaders, economists, educators, and all the rest of us who 
might affect the outcome have failed unless this ideal is con- 
tinually drummed into the ears of all concerned until some 
progress is made toward attaining it. Corruption in politics 
stands in the way: have teachers roused the indignation of 
their pupils against it, or pastors of their congregations? 
Selfishness and unreason in business and labor stand in the 
way: are we not all to blame? The Nazis have taken a na- 
tional view of the economic problem—but for the damnable 
purposes of war and conquest. If there is ever a peace that 
gives us the chance to take a world view of economics for pur- 
poses of decent living, we had better get in practice for doing 
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a better job than we did in 1920 by taking a national view of 
our Own economic undertaking at home. In Britain it is not 
the Malvern Declaration alone, nor Mr. Bevin’s speeches, but 
a very general conviction based on a common tragic experience 
which gives greatest promise of a concerted effort to deal with 
economics in a national spirit and for common ends—the first 
of which is work for all. Does our country need a war on its 
own shores to teach us that the economic problem is not a 
class problem but a common problem? 

A few years ago anyone who talked this way would have 
been called a socialist, but either the big bad wolf doesn’t 
frighten us as much as he used to, or else people have come to 
see that clearness about an aim or ideal does not necessarily 
entail dogmatism about ways of attaining it. If socialism 
implies abandonment of private property, or profit, or in- 
terest, | am as much of a socialist as Calvin Coolidge. I do 
not see how to abandon them. The only alternative to a 
capitalist economy is what Rostovtzeff calls a primitive or 
family economy. Capital we must have or go back to handi- 
craft—and not of the William Morris variety. And to make 
the state the sole capitalist means selling out to Nazism—with 
some Huey Long or Frank Hague as our American Hitler. 
No; private capitalism cannot be abandoned. But abandon- 
ment is one thing, reduction of influence or privilege is an- 
other. Unemployment as a permanent condition for millions 
is more dangerous and less tolerable to the humane conscience 
than high taxes or low interest rates. 

But I ask you again at this point to remember that an edu- 
cator has, in any case, no special right to prescribe means to- 
ward national prosperity, nor can he be cried down for not 
doing so; he asks only the right to present his view of the end 
to be achieved, and (if it cannot be proved impracticable) 
freedom to hold it before the young as something worth work- 
ing for. And the not-so-young might pay more than cynical 
attention to it! 

The second element in an educational perspective on prop- 
erty is the recognition that the accumulation of wealth beyond 
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sober individual and family need imposes a progressive social 
obligation on its possessors. This is not, let me hasten to say, 
the familiar plea for charity under another name. Nor is it 
an argument for philanthropy at 5 per cent. Least of all is it 
a justification for wasteful expenditure on the ground that it 
gives people work. It may be a bit difficult to keep one’s feet 
among these ideas. I realize that no one, rich or poor, ought 
to seek freedom from responsibility for neighborly help, nor 
feel under obligation to keep out of a good work because it 
will pay a profit, nor avoid all happy but unproductive expen- 
ditures because they keep folks at doubtful forms of labor. 
What I am gunning for might be called “expensive living,” 
either as a practice or as an ideal. Joseph Lee, the father of 
the American playground, wrote a pamphlet about it which he 
called Expensive Living—the Blight on America, and it is an 
appeal for democracy in the use of wealth more eloquent and 
cogent than any I can put before you here. But what I have 
to say is not the mere condemnation of expenditure which has 
no moral justification: it is the positive doctrine that money 
beyond the power of a man to spend on his own enlargement 
and efficiency, or to bequeath to others to their own good, can 
and should be spent constructively. 

I am not surprised that government has taken more and 
more money out of private hands for purposes alleged to be 
socially productive, for the government can make a “‘muckle 
out of mony a mickle”’ and private funds seldom flow together 
quite so easily as do taxes. Yet I am sorry to note the tend- 
ency to leave good works to governmental agencies, since I 
am not yet convinced that government, harassed by political 
considerations, is any more likely to spend constructively than 
are citizens who do not have to depend upon the suffrage to 
maintain themselves in office. The record made by the great 
American philanthropists and their foundations seems to me 
admirable beyond anything any government in the history of 
the world can match. If the passing of the frontier makes the 
accumulation of large fortunes impossible—which Mr. Ket- 
tering assures us is not the case, in view of all the opportuni- 
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ties there are for invention—I am inclined to believe with Mr. 
Flexner that we cannot expect from the public use of taxes all 
we might have gained from private use of gifts and bequests. 
It is no revival of the rather faded controversy over “tainted 
money’ to confess, on the other hand, that I would rather see 
more such holding companies for social ends as The Research 
Corporation than more enormous personal fortunes. The 
Research Corporation impresses me as a social invention of 
very great possible importance. That is a point, however, for 
economists and sociologists to argue. I am thinking of the 
attitude toward wealth-beyond-reasonable-need which teachers 
can rightly favor and hope to fix in their pupils’ minds and 
hearts: I submit that it should be an attitude of disparage- 
ment for those who do not work hard to spend such wealth 
with wisdom, not for their own praise or posthumous fame 
primarily, but for the increase of life and human dignity 
among their fellows. 

This is no pious hope that teaching may “change human 
nature.” I think it does make a difference, however, in the 
conduct we get if the conduct generally agreed to be admir- 
able, praiseworthy, and socially desirable is clearly defined in 
the minds of a great many people during their youth—and if, 
besides, there is fun in it and a challenge. To spend money 
constructively is not easy, even though there are hundreds of 
mendicant college presidents to help the puzzled spender. 
There are still chapters and volumes to be written about how 
to make museums, for example, really vital and educative. 
Many of them are now the repositories of dead and discon- 
nected objects, without clear meaning or sequence, telling no 
connected story, adding only in a peep-hole way to the under- 
standing of nature, art, or history. The most unproductive 
use of wealth is the perpetuation of what Whitehead calls 
“inert ideas.’ The three most productive uses for wealth I 
should rank as follows: first, the creation of economically 
justifiable jobs (I have heard of one man who has created 
scores, even hundreds, out of what he aptly calls “the Lord’s 
money’) ; second, education (which of course you must let 
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me define) ; and third, health. If I had any hope of having 
enough wealth myself to enter the competition, I should chal- 
lenge the philanthropists of the world to match plans for a 
“Grand Prize for Productive Endowment.” 

The third, the most fundamental, and the most difficult 
demand in an educational perspective on wealth is that the 
economic system be so managed as to maintain social mobility. 
If schools, colleges, and professional institutions, together 
with factories, stores, farms, mines, railroads, and public 
offices, do not sift the population so that the ablest and the 
most magnanimous find themselves in the positions of greatest 
responsibility and power, education is not a success in any 
democratic sense. La carriére ouverte aux talents is still a 
fundamental tenet of democracy. Nepotism is still its most 
insidious foe. A leisure-class education is under suspicion 
because it puts a meretricious mark of distinction upon a class 
which is not committed to the application of its insight, taste, 
and knowledge in some form of work. Ina fundamental sense 
all education has a vocational reference—which is an idea out 
of all connection with a narrow vocationalism, as it is out of 
all connection with an extreme aestheticism. The point is to 
get everybody at work, the right people at the right work, and 
the most capable and devoted where their talents and idealism 
will count most effectively. Milton thought that all who are 
worthy of an education might be prepared to perform “justly, 
wisely, and magnanimously all the offices, both public and 
private, of peace and war.” Enough for us if the most im- 
portant offices are filled by those of clearest mind and largest 
heart. 

This again is an ideal. “We” cannot do it. Who are “‘we’’? 
But it can be done—piecemeal. It can be done if there is 
public shame in political preferment not based on qualification, 
disparagement for the father who puts his lazy son on the 
road to command in the family business, disapproval of the 
gilding of life by an education which belittles work or obscures 
its fundamental importance to the moral integrity of man. 

I have but one word to add. So far as I can see there is 
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much of the spirit of noblesse oblige among people of wealth 
in America—not too much, but a surprising amount. There 
may be too little willingness on the part of all the rest of us 
to recognize ability and make way for it. Education that does 
not mark the distinction between children of intelligence, 
industry, and generosity and children who are lacking in these 
qualities of leadership—mark it, mind you, not invidiously but 
frankly and admiringly—is not democratic but sentimental or 
perhaps worse. The ungenerous fear of high quality might 
lead even in America to the rise to power of a gangster class. 
Democracy commits us to an essentially Christian ideal: He 
that is greatest among you shall be your servant. We live in 
the midst of a stark tragedy of death and devastation which 
has its roots in the willingness of a people to accept a leader- 
ship barbarous in spirit, ruthless, destructive, and unholy. The 
greatest service teachers or prophets could render the Ameri- 
can people would be to fortify their will to accept the leader- 
ship of men who are strong enough for the trial of our 
strength which lies ahead and great enough of spirit for the 
work of peace to follow. 





The Effects of the War on the British 
Universities and Education 
By NOEL F. HALL 


RITISH policy with regard to university education gener- 
B ally under the stress of war has been dominated by the 
determination to profit from the mistakes made in 1914. 
At that time reliance upon the voluntary system meant that 
the ablest and best equipped young manhood of the country, 
both university students and university staff, volunteered for 
war work, more particularly for the type of work that was 
dangerous and demanded the highest personal sacrifice. This 
artificial means of selection has been avoided this time. In 
the plans which were made in advance for recruiting man 
power for the armed forces and for the government services, 
the university populations took their natural places in a nation- 
wide scheme. This was based on a principle of selection which 
tried to ensure that the country should get the best services 
that its man power could render, and that highly trained and 
skilled individuals would not be wasted on unsuitable or rou- 
tine work. 

There were no special privileges for the university popula- 
tions as such, save that undergraduates as they became liable 
for service could defer for a short period the date on which 
they were called up, if by so doing they could complete a phase 
of their university training. Apart from this concession, uni- 
versity staffs, teachers, and undergraduates alike were treated 
in the same way as the apprentices and trained operatives in 
industry, as farm workers, as civil servants, doctors, lawyers, 
and other specialist groups. 

There was drawn up a list of reserved occupations which 
was very extensive in character, and men who could be identi- 
fied as skilled in one of the techniques on the list of reserved 
occupations could not be called to the colors. University 
teachers as such were not reserved, but mathematicians, law- 
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yers, scientists, economists, statisticians, and a number of 
others were reserved. The age at which reservation became 
effective varied from 25 to 30 according to the estimated 
number of members in the different occupations that were to 
be held back either for training the younger generation, or to 
work in government departments, or to serve in essential 
industries. 

In addition to the reservation under the Compulsory Mili- 
tary Service Act of persons possessed of special skill or train- 
ing, the Ministry of Labour opened, a year before the war, a 
National Central Register. All those who could produce evi- 
dence that they had specialized training (in many cases the 
university qualification in the subject concerned) were eligible 
for inclusion in the register. The many different learned soci- 
eties were asked through their councils to take charge of spe- 
cialized sections of the register, to scrutinize those who ap- 
plied for inclusion on it, and to assist the Ministry of Labour 
in classifications by subgroups. Individuals could apply for 
inclusion on the register whether they were men or women, 
regardless of age. If, however, they came within the military 
age groups, their claims for reservation on the ground of their 
specialist qualifications were reviewed by consultative commit- 
tees consisting mainly of members of the professional com- 
mittees who advised the Ministry of Labour in all doubtful 
cases. 

All this may seem rather remote from the subject, ‘The 
Effects of the War on the British Universities and Education,” 
but it is not really so, for through the machinery I have de- 
scribed there has been a systematic transfer both of under- 
graduate and graduate members of the university communi- 
ties into the service of the state. This has been done not on 
a haphazard basis but in a concerted effort to mobilize the 
whole talent of the nation on a just and equitable basis into 
those tasks in which they can best serve the common cause. 
In the cases of mathematicians and natural scientists efforts 
have been made with an eye to the future to keep as fully alive 
as possible the university populations and teaching staffs, 
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though many of these now have consultative work to do in ad- 
dition to their university work. Medical students are con- 
tinuing their training and the work of the medical faculties is 
being kept at a high level. In the case of arts and humanities 
there has been little reservation. The older men with very 
small university classes and women students are keeping the 
torch burning. The young men and the younger university 
teachers are having a different form of liberal education in the 
armed forces and, as is general in Britain, a number of classical 
scholars, students of history and letters are demonstrating 
their capacity for administering by holding a number of impor- 
tant posts in the various public departments. You could as- 
semble at very short notice almost anywhere in Whitehall to- 
day a pretty fair sample of the whole faculty of any one of 
the British universities. 

The first effect, therefore, of the war has been a marked re- 
duction in the university populations and the rate of reduction 
will increase as the age at which young men are called to the 
colors is lowered. It is probable also that the age for some of 
the reserved occupations will be raised as the need for men for 
military training increases. There has, therefore, been a cer- 
tain skewness introduced into the university scene by the large 
reduction in that part of the student population and of the 
staff whose work is not directly related to war problems and 
to post-war reconstruction. 

There has been no attempt to dictate how many of its staff, 
not called for military service, any one institution shall give up 
for governmental work. In most cases a public department, 
having proved to the National Central Register that it needs a 
man with specialized qualifications, and that Mr. X of univer- 
sity Y will meet its requirements, asks the register to get in 
touch with the individual concerned and with the head of the 
university employing him. This gives the university a chance 
to make any representation it wishes and if it can show that 
the calling into civilian services of a key faculty member will 
upset their restricted teaching arrangement, the call on the 
individual will not be pressed. There is in fact no absolute 
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conscription of the specialized talents of those above military 
age or in reserved occupations, but in each case the individual 
concerned is required to show either by himself or through his 
employer that he is doing as much to aid the war effort as he 
would if he answered the call to work in a war department. 
On the whole this is a sensible working compromise which pro- 
duces satisfactory results. 

The second great problem which the universities have had 
to face is of physical redistribution. Most of the University 
of London was dispersed at the request of the government 
prior to the war in the expectation of air raids, presumably 
daylight air raids. The different colleges and parts of colleges 
were scattered among the other universities of the country. 
This has led to some very interesting problems of defusion. 
Those who know the history of recent economic thought in 
England will be aware that doctrinal rivalry between the Lon- 
don School of Economics and the Cambridge economists has 
always been great and sometimes acute. When D. H. Robert- 
son went to Cambridge, he was wont to describe himself as 
being of the “Bishop Stortford School,” this being a railway 
junction halfway between Cambridge and London. But Cam- 
bridge is now the home of the exiled London School of Eco- 
nomics and the student body of both universities go indif- 
ferently to lectures by Cambridge dons and London lecturers 
and professors. It is not known whether this has caused a 
sharpening or a dulling of doctrinal controversies but perhaps 
it will result in a demand after the war for a new university 
at Bishop Stortford. 

Another example of exile from London may also give you 
some picture of the range of the problems that have had to be 
faced. University College, London, the mother college of the 
biggest university in the British Isles with an individual stu- 
dent enrollment almost as large as the whole of the University 
of Oxford, has had to be broken up and the separate faculties 
housed in separate universities. The arts faculty has gone to 
North Wales, some of the science faculties to Sheffield, others 
to Bristol, and others to South Wales. With both the student 
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enrollment and the staffs of the receiving institutions greatly 
reduced, these host colleges have welcomed their undergradu- 
ate guests and have been able to make good use on a basis of 
equality of the visiting academic staffs. 

The problem of maintaining the University of London as a 
corporate unit, as its various lectures are scattered hundreds 
of miles away from one another, has been very great. The 
provost and his headquarters staff now live not far from Lon- 
don, bisecting, as it were, the base of the triangle of disper- 
sion. The provost, himself, goes about frequently among his 
scattered family and I hear on all hands that the corporate 
spirit of University College survives in a remarkable way. 
Perhaps indeed the survival of the spirit has been helped be- 
cause, as it was only to be expected, Hitler chose as a target 
for his bombs the buildings of University College. You will 
remember that this institution was founded in the 1820's by 
the so-called “Bloomsbury gang”’ which included Jeremy Ben- 
tham, the great rationalist of the liberal reformer group in 
England. The college was founded because there was need 
in England for some institution of higher learning to which 
students could be admitted without test of politics and religion. 
Its Tory opponents referred to it as ‘“‘Stinkomalee” and they 
thought that culture and civilization in England had come to 
an end when the college opened its doors. But the college re- 
mained true to its great traditions. It was the first institution 
in England to admit women to its lectures, the first to admit 
them to full equality as members of its faculty. I remember 
one morning about ten years ago I sat in my room on the first 
day of session interviewing the new entrants. I worked hard 
from 9:30 to 1:15 and during that time I did not see two 
individuals with the same nationality. 

Today its War Memorial Hall, built not by large benefac- 
tions of the rich but from the pound notes and half crowns 
of its students and ex-students, has no stone left standing one 
on another. Its main quadrangle with its dome, one of the 
architectural features of London, is almost completely de- 
stroyed; its library, one of the best working collections of its 
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kind, to which all student bodies had free access, has been seri- 
ously damaged. The physics laboratory, part of the medical 
science wing, and its principal social and lecture theaters have 
been completely ravaged. This damage was to have been ex- 
pected by an institution with these traditions. In its early days 
it drew much of its inspiration from liberal intellectual Ger- 
many. Where will it turn when it is rebuilt in the future? 

Though University College, London, is up to the present 
the only case of really severe physical destruction of university 
buildings, the corporate life of almost every university in the 
country has been rudely disturbed, sometimes by dispersion, 
as in the case of the London institution, sometimes by serious 
depletion, sometimes by receiving guests, and by other dis- 
turbing factors. 

It is dificult to weigh the good and ill that will come out 
of this strange medley in university life which is usually so 
stable and uninterrupted. Perhaps a number of conventions 
both in the manner and content of teaching will be found un- 
able to stand the shock of exposure to competitive methods. 
If the principle of the survival of the fittest can be applied, 
this in the long run should be good; undue sectionalism and 
unnecessarily rigid habits of mind and thought may be broken 
up. 
The things likely to be most severely felt and perhaps to 
have far-reaching consequences must be the withdrawal of all 
the younger staff, including a good many of those who have 
got into the 50’s, for a large variety of public work. Much of 
the vigor has passed out of university administration, and per- 
haps the capacity for experimentation has been limited. But 
the stimulus of war itself may be some compensation for this. 
What must be weighed is the advantage gained by a large 
number of individuals from new and in many cases much more 
responsible duties, from wider contacts, and from the experi- 
ence of finding themselves responsible for making important 
decisions or putting into practice ideas which they have ex- 
pounded in the lecture room or written about in books. 

Much will depend upon the skill and wisdom with which the 
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university teaching staffs can be reabsorbed after the war. The 
men who have been away from their books and their research 
for a period of months, if not of years, will need equipment 
and leisure for re-education—leisure for thought and for re- 
flection. If financial stringency drives them back to excessive 
hours of teaching, underequipment, and underpay, which char- 
acterized most of the European universities in the period im- 
mediately following the last war, a great opportunity will 
have been lost, and much of the experience now being gained 
by university staffs will have been wasted. 

It is therefore too early to try and assess accurately the 
effects that the war is having on the university community. 
There has been a great shake-up, there has been a magnificent 
response to new and strange demands. When things are in a 
a state of flux there are great and unusual opportunities. It 
is too early to say whether circumstances will permit us to 
seize these opportunities and turn them to constructive ends. 

There is, however, one direction in which the effects of the 
war are going to have a marked influence upon the universi- 
ties of the future. Much thought is now being given about 
the pattern of what in England we call postprimary education 
—that is the education of those between the ages of 11 and 
18, which is, of course, the educational zone from which the 
university populations are recruited. In a message to the uni- 
versity authorities of Britain early this year, the President 
of the Board of Education, Mr. Ramsbotham, drew attention 
to the plans which he is laying for the future. He bases these 
plans on the expectation that there will be profound changes 
in our economic and social structure. What is now of great 
interest for us in his declaration, which was very brief, was a 
passage which related to what he called “the divorce of the 
school certificate from university matriculation.” This, coup- 
led with his intention to provide for more extensive continu- 
ation classes for the whole population up to the age of 18, even 
though full-time compulsory education may stop at 16, gives 
us a clue at least to the character of the problem to which the 
President of the Board of Education is addressing his mind, 
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even though it does not justify us in indicating the sort of 
solution which he will find to it. 

I do not know how familiar you may be with some of the 
educational terminology of the English educational ladder. 
Generally speaking, we expect all children who enter a second- 
ary school to achieve, during their sixteenth year, if they are 
left at school that long, a school certificate. This certificate 
is awarded as the result of an examination conducted by most 
of the universities and coordinated by the Board of Education. 
This examination is in some ways a test of the proficiency of 
the school as well as of the individual pupil. 

The school certificate, provided that a sufficient number of 
“credits” are obtained, is accepted by the universities as a 
qualification for admission. It has long been felt in a number 
of quarters in England that this attempt to use one examina- 
tion for two purposes was limiting the flexibility and social 
value of our school education. It was argued that the use of 
the school certificate examination for matriculation purposes 
was based on a false analogy. In the old days, before compul- 
sory education, there was an educational ladder from a limited 
number of schools to the universities, and it could safely be 
assumed that nearly all those who went to secondary schools 
would ultimately go on to the universities or to some profes- 
sional training. There was a ladder reaching from the village 
dame school up to the examination for bachelor of arts in 
the University of Oxford or Cambridge. Each rung followed 
the next up the ladder. 

It has been argued, not quite accurately it is true but with 
sufficient accuracy to give point to the analogy, that the com- 
pulsory educational system has used a few of the rungs of the 
old ladder which used to stretch from the ages of 4 to 22, and 
simply lopped off the rungs between 15 and 22, and that the 
association of the school certificate and matriculation examina- 
tions was leading our school children, not up the garden path, 
but up a ladder which was not long enough to get them any- 
where. 


It was argued that a new type of staircase or, even, elevator 
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service was required to suit the needs of those who want to 
travel not from 4 to 22 but from 4 to 16. Instead of the 
majority of the school population who are not likely to go 
to the universities having their educational system and their 
tests (school certificate) determined by the requirements of 
that minority who must matriculate in order to enter the uni- 
versities, there should be a new, freshly focussed system, de- 
termined, it must be supposed, in the interests of all the differ- 
ent groups who make up the school population. 

This is the task which the President of the Board of Edu- 
cation has set himself to study. It is not easy to see just what 
solution he will find. It is, however, clear, I think, that the 
divorce of the school certificate from university entrance will 
require a higher degree of preselection at an earlier stage 
among the school population of those who intend to follow 
professional and university careers. There will have to be a 
much more careful testing of the school population to deter- 
mine their aptness for the different branches of the wider cur- 
riculum from which it must be supposed they will in the future 
be able to choose. It is probable also that if continuation 
classes for all up to the age of 18 are introduced, the universi- 
ties themselves will have to reconsider their own entrance re- 
quirements in order to make it possible for those who have 
matured through continuation classes and through experience 
in workshops and factories to qualify for university entrance, 
even though they have not gone straight through the regular 
school routine up to the age of 18. 

I suppose it is safe to say now that the line upon which we 
are thinking in Britain means that there will be a larger ele- 
ment of equality of opportunity in the educational system. 
These opportunities have been limited since 1920 more by 
technical difficulties inside the organization of the school cur- 
ricula than by economic and social distinctions. Schools and 
universities will be compelled, with the divorce of the school 
certificate from matriculation, to pay closer attention to the 
fitness of the different groups inside the school population to 
use the facilities and opportunities provided in both schools 
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and universities alike. There is not likely to be any marked 
or startling revolution upon any ideological basis. There will 
be an intrusion of new ideas and a new purpose. We shall 
have to find out how to secure the use of our educational fa- 
cilities by those most suited to them, using not necessarily 
purely intellectual tests but selecting on the basis of a wide 
and well-balanced system those who are to qualify for full- 
time education continuing from 16 to 18, for university edu- 
cation going on beyond 18, and for the new continuation 
classes up to 18. 

There is, therefore, an immense scope for a new flexibility 
in the school system, a wider choice of curriculum, and a very 
new and additional responsibility to which you in America, I 
think, have given much more thought than we have in the 
United Kingdom, a much more careful and exact preselection 
of the child population in the schools for the type of course 
that it ought to follow. Instead of the educational standards 
being rather imposed from the top down, the schools will de- 
velop a more flexible scheme, fit their children into the type 
of school teaching that is most suited to them, having regard 
to their intellectual and other attainments. We will thus have 
a much more equitable system, based not upon tepid economic 
equalities but upon a very careful knitting of the individual 
into systems of training that will develop his aptitude for 
whatever type or walk of life he may find himself suited for, 
instead of the rather academic type of education which deter- 
mines the pattern through which most of the child population 
has to pass. 

That is a very important development and step forward. 
How it will work out, as I said, we cannot predict, but that is 
the policy to which the British government has pledged itself 
during this period of war. 

It is perhaps fortunate, with a change of that kind in store, 
that the humanizing influence of dispersion and wider experi- 
ences outside its own walls has fallen to the university popu- 
lation, because undoubtedly if this change in secondary edu- 
cation is to come about the universities themselves will be 
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faced with new problems of absorbing the student population 
that has been less systematically trained, as judged by the pre- 
war fit of the school system into the university system. 

These changes which are to come in the secondary educa- 
tion system will require changes in the university system itself. 
It will require changes in method of accoutrement, and it will 
require some changes in the preliminary work inside of the 
universities. So, although I cannot say how or in what way 
the solution will be found, I can, in the terms of the declara- 
tion of the President of the Board of Education, give you a 
picture of the way in which our minds are working. We are 
determined that we shall have a more flexible educational 
system, a system that is fitted to the educational requirements 
of the whole child population of the country, and not to any 
minority judged by any social or any ability standards. We 
shall have to reconstruct and reorganize our university groups. 
We shall have to reabsorb student populations with very un- 
usual experiences. We shall have to absorb the academic 
population. But I am confident that when the total effects 
are seen, perhaps the most important of all the effects of the 
war on the educational life of the country will be those that 
Dean Holmes referred to—the effects of the war itself on the 
population of my country. 

Reading the papers, you would come to regard England as 
an interesting interconnection of rubbish heaps, the results of 
air raids. It is true there are many such rubbish heaps, there 
are many scars, there are many wounds, but what strikes you 
most about life in England is its normalcy, its continuity, its 
sanity, and its stability. People are looking things extremely 
squarely in the face. They are recapturing lost values. They 
are finding that to be true to your standards of your job, 
whatever sort it may be, is the only thing that really matters, 
that carries you through in your time of crisis. Mothers of 
families, air raid workers, women called to munitions work 
to which they are entirely unaccustomed, young men called 
to serve in a variety of different military, naval, and air forces; 
and many numbers of people called into different kinds of 
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public work, entirely untrained, dug out by the roots, often 
going in physical fear—all finding in their work the peace of 
mind, the capacity for action, the capacity for clear thinking, 
and a resolute determination to face all problems that con- 
front them squarely on their merits and not on the basis of 
any “ism.” It is against that background that these educa- 
tional changes I have tried to describe are being worked out. 

The day is not too far distant before this type of quiet work 
of reconstruction, which I bid you to notice is already begin- 
ning, can come to fruition. I am sure that just as the people 
of England are demonstrating in their daily lives that a great 
tradition can be molded and built to meet the great require- 
ments of the new and strange horror of war, so the great 
traditions of the English educational system which was inevi- 
tably in its origins a minority system is capable of being 
molded, its values unimpaired, its essential spirit kindled and 
broadened to meet the requirements of a whole new generation 
and a new and rekindled people. 











A Program in Latin American 
Cultural Relations 
By LUTHER H. GULICK 


HOUGH overshadowed by world events, there is no as- 

pect of the foreign policy of the United States over the 

last eight years which has been such a spectacular suc- 

cess as our policy in Latin America. Since 1933 we have had 

what has been termed by Secretary Hull and the President, 

the “good neighbor” policy. This represents an important 

shift in the foreign policy of the United States in its relations 

with the republics to the south of us. When we talk about 

inter-American cultural relations we are talking about one 
phase of this total program. 

The American intercultural program rests on five important 
bases: the first is mutual understanding; the second is the 
unmistakable demonstration of friendliness; the third is co- 
operation in solving economic and social problems; the fourth 
is the end of economic imperialism; and the fifth is coopera- 
tion rather than benevolent dictation as the basis of political, 
naval, and military policy. 

At this meeting we are not concerned with the last point 
mentioned, but I do want to deal very briefly with the first 
four. Following this I want to turn for a moment to the 
organizations, official and unofficial, which are engaged in this 
task of developing our cultural interrelations. Then I shall 
report on behalf of the Committee on Education of the Office 
for Coordination of Commercial and Cultural Relations be- 
tween the American Republics. And finally, I want to say just 
a word about the future problems that lie before us in this 
area. 


THe AMERICAN INTERCULTURAL PROGRAM 


We now turn to the four foundations of our intercultural 
program. I am going to deal with them in reverse order. 
The fourth one I mentioned was the end of economic im- 
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perialism. Up to recent years it has been perfectly fashion- 
able for some American financiers, developers, and railway 
builders to apply in their dealings with foreign countries, 
particularly the countries which we choose to call “backward” 
even when their civilization runs back more years than ours, 
a totally different standard of business ethics than we apply 
at home. A man can be a respectable and responsible Ameri- 
can businessman here, and he can in foreign countries enter 
into agreements which he would regard as beneath his code 
of ethics in this country. He can bribe, he can buy govern- 
ments, he can finance revolutions, and there is no feeling on 
his part or on the part of his associates that this represents 
a violation of fundamental ethical and moral standards. 

I think we can say that we are beginning to see the end of 
that double standard in international business morality, and 
it represents the beginning of the end of economic imperial- 
ism and the application of standards abroad which are as 
high as the standards at home. 

The development of cooperation in solving economic and 
social problems has come to the fore in recent years. The 
Latin American countries have profited very greatly through 
the agencies that have been set up in the United States, the 
commissions that have been established, as well as by the 
studies that have been financed by foundations and others. 
In addition to information and research, especially the specific 
investigation of diseases and their control in the republics to 
the south, we have made important contributions through the 
sending of experts and through other aids furnished by the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department of the Interior, 
and by other governmental departments. We have been a 
little more reasonable in the handling of purchases of com- 
modities from Latin America, so that their economy, particu- 
larly in these days when trade is so disrupted, might be held 
to a more normal basis. 

The other day I was talking with a representative of the 
British government, who has been traveling widely in this 
country. He told of a session in the Far West, where he was 
talking with a number of American cattlemen. They imme- 
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diately raised the question of the purchase of Argentine beef. 
He said, ‘““Now, just let me explain that to you,” and when 
he explained it to them, they said, ‘Well, is that what the 
row has been about? Now that we know, we are for the 
purchase of Argentine beef.” That represents a manifesta- 
tion of international interest on the part of people who had, 
they thought, an overbearing economic interest in the exclu- 
sion of Argentine beef. 

The unmistakable demonstrations of friendliness are found 
in many incidents. First we think of the conferences. The 
sending of important American representatives, both official 
and unofficial, has been very spectacular in recent months. 
As you know, our Vice President went to Mexico to the in- 
auguration of their new President. Our President has cruised 
in Latin American waters and has touched at various points. 
Our Secretary of State has traveled to the leading capitals, 
where conferences have been held, and the friendly relations 
of the Americas have been greatly stimulated through these 
visits and conferences. But I am told that we do more for 
friendship when we send baseball players and movie actors 
than we do when we send our statesmen and our educators! 
I do know this, that when we entertained a beautiful and 
popular actress from South America, we found a response 
in this country which will add materially to the interest in 
Latin America which is developing on every side. Possibly, 
however, the educators and the statesmen are required to 
harvest the results which come from the friendly feelings 
which are established through the other contacts which are 
developing in increasing numbers. 

This brings me then to the first point I mentioned, the 
efforts which are being made to develop mutual understand- 
ing between the Americas. Because of the fact that we are a 
nation of free individuals, free schools, free corporations, 
free foundations, and even free sovereign governmental 
bodies within the total structure, we present to the foreigner 
an extremely chaotic picture. This is especially true for those 
who look at us and catch this fragment, that little fragment, 
some other fragment through the newspapers, the radio, the 
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motion picture, or through the occasional visit of the drum- 
mer. One may easily get an extraordinarily distorted view of 
this country of ours. 

As a boy I lived in a number of far-flung corners of the 
world. I have since been astonished at the view which my 
playmates in those countries—in the Orient and in Europe— 
got of the United States. I am sure that the situation in 
Latin America is no different and that the news which they 
have of us, the pictures they have of us, the ideas which they 
have about us represent the same fragmentary, distorted, and 
partial snapshots of our civilization—snapshots which are 
not always of the most attractive aspects. Therefore, in 
laying the basis of emotional, ideological, and cultural inter- 
relations we are dealing, first of all, with making more ad- 
equate, more complete, and more truthful the pictures of our 
civilization which pass through to the Latin American repub- 
lics, as well as the pictures of the Latin American civilizations 
which come through to our boys and girls and men and 
women. We are concerned with the flow of news; the devel- 
opment of radio programs; the development of more truthful 
motion pictures; the presentation of adequate material in 
books, magazines, and the press; the exchange of scholars; 
visits by leaders, educators, engineers, artists, public heroes, 
and others; the development of informative and accurate edu- 
cational programs; the development of conferences; the stim- 
ulation of that type of knowledge which can be achieved only 
through research; and the development of travel so that there 
is the natural intercommunication that comes from private 
individuals in contact with private individuals as well as or- 
ganized efforts to develop a respect for the cultural contribu- 
tions of the diverse civilizations which make up the peoples 
of this continent. All of these represent enterprises under- 
taken to lay a firm foundation for the gradual and permanent 
growth of international friendship and mutual understanding 
and respect among the republics of this hemisphere. 

Who is at work trying to carry forward the various ele- 
ments of this program? I shall not take the time here to 
read the names of all the commissions and bodies and organ- 
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izations that are at work, because even reading them will be 
confusing. I will put in the record, however, the list of or- 
ganizations so that it may be somewhat complete and inform- 
ative to those who cannot be here.’ 

Of course, first of all, we have the work of the State De- 
partment with its Division of the American Republics and the 
special leadership which has been given to the consideration 
of our Latin American relations by Assistant Secretary A. A. 
Berle, Jr. 

Last August, not quite a year ago, the President set up in 
the Council of National Defense the Office for the Coordina- 
tion of Commercial and Cultural Relations between the Amer- 
ican Republics. Nelson A. Rockefeller was appointed co- 
ordinator. In that office there are separate sections set up 
to deal with cultural relations, communications, commercial 
development, and with trade and finance. 

In the United States Office of Education, we have in Dr. 
Studebaker’s office a very active program for the exchange 
of cultural material with Latin America, particularly designed 
to strengthen the program in the American schools. On that 
I wish to say a word later. 

The Department of Agriculture has been deeply concerned, 
as has the Department of Commerce, the Federal Loan 
Agency, and the United States Treasury. 

At the same time that the Office for Coordination of Com- 
mercial and Cultural Relations was set up, there was estab- 
lished the Interdepartmental Committee on Inter-American 
Affairs, with the Coordinator as chairman, and with repre- 
sentatives of a number of other departments as members. 

These represent not all but the most important of the 
official machinery of the United States government concerned 
with the problem of intercultural relations. 

These various agencies are now studying the needs of Latin 


1For a list which includes official and semiofficial organizations concerned 
with inter-American relations see United States Government Manual, March 
1941, p. 176. See also Preliminary Survey of Inter-American Cultural Activi- 
ties in the United States, 1939, issued by the National Committee of the United 
States of America on International Intellectual Cooperation. 
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America in order to contribute all we can in our economic 
policies, as well as in other ways to meeting their needs. We 
are exchanging scholars; we are exchanging technical experts. 
We are making loans and buying commodities. We are as- 
sisting in the development of controls for dealing with the 
social, economic, and health problems in the Latin American 
countries. 

Among the international agencies the most important is 
the Pan American Union. Under the Pan American Union 
there are a score of agencies operating, some somewhat in- 
dependently and some very closely connected with the Union 
itself and working out of its offices. Among the most im- 
portant of the semi-independent ones is the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau has 
been dealing with the problem of health and the utilization 
of technical cooperation in the solution of sanitary problems. 

In no part of the world, I suppose, has there been such a 
series of conferences dealing with international affairs as we 
have had in this hemisphere in recent years. You think im- 
mediately of the conference at Montevideo in 1933, of Buenos 
Aires in 1936, of Lima in 1938, of Panama in 1939, and 
Havana in 1940. From these meetings have come, first, 
words—very fine words; but second, there have come, and of 
these the public knows less, the establishment of permanent 
committees and conventions which have established a basis of 
cooperative action; and, third, there have come from these 
conferences solemn agreements among the countries of this 
hemisphere to negotiate and mediate and not to appeal to 
arms in the settlement of any disputes which may arise. But 
more important than this, it seems to me, there have come 
from these conferences the desire to approach problems 
through negotiation and friendly understanding. Does not 
this spirit represent a far more important guarantee of se- 
curity than the documents which carry the signatures of the 
Secretary of State and of the leaders of the governments of 
the respective peoples? 

One cannot go over this list without also referring to such 
organizations as the American International Institute for the 
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Protection of Childhood, the International Commission of 
Women, the Inter-American Radio Office, the Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History. I could go on listing 
the organizations which have been set up over the years, the 
chief function of which is to develop that friendly interrela- 
tionship which constitutes the foundation of cultural interrela- 
tions, understanding, and growth. 

The foundations, especially the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace through its efforts in international peace 
and education, the Institute of International Education, and 
the Rockefeller Foundation through its efforts not only in 
education but also in the field of health, have laid a very firm 
basis for the development of our intercultural relations. 

This list of agencies, official and unofficial, is not complete, 
but it does show an imposing edifice which has been gradually 
built over the years and which has gradually brought about a 
strong feeling of solidarity, a feeling which had to exist be- 
fore we could deal with the situation which we now face in 
the world. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


My next duty is to report very briefly for the Committee 
on Education of the Office for Coordination of Commercial 
and Cultural Relations between the American Republics. This 
committee has recently been set up jointly by the Coordinator 
and the National Committee on Education and Defense—a 
committee sponsored jointly by the American Council on Edu- 
cation and the National Education Association. 

The membership of this Committee on Education of the 
Coordinator’s Office is not yet complete. The membership 
from the United States includes George F. Zook, Willard E. 
Givens, John W. Studebaker, Father George Johnson, and 
myself. To this will be added a selected group of educators 
and laymen interested in education from the Latin American 
republics. The executive secretary of the committee is Fred- 
erick H. Bair. 

This committee is concerned with speeding up the process 
of the modification and modernization of the educational pro- 
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gram in the schools, first of the United States, and second of 
the Latin American republics, so that the rising generation 
may have a truer understanding of the peoples and of their 
problems. 

Education in America is a self-energizing affair. New ideas 
come into the schools through the action of individual educa- 
tors, teachers, and superintendents of schools. Later on these 
new ideas are taken up generally by the educational system. 
While this results, of course, in the development of new ideas 
free from too much supervision and control and freedom to 
experiment where there is the will and the imagination to ex- 
periment, it does mean that our total educational system over 
the country is a little slow sometimes in coming forward to 
adapt itself to changes in our national interests and in our 
national program. 

The thing that we are interested in seeing happen in 
the schools of this country—the introduction of up-to-date, 
meaningful educational materials drawn from our contacts 
with the other republics of this hemisphere—would come in 
any case merely because of the fact that the “good neighbor’”’ 
policy is one which commands the enthusiasm of the Ameri- 
can people. That interest and enthusiasm percolates back 
into the schools and brings out a program of cultural inter- 
relations and cultural understanding. Therefore, it is the 
purpose of this Committee on Education not to do something 
new, not to encourage something which would never happen, 
but merely to speed up something which is in the process of 
happening in any case. 

As a matter of fact, before the committee was organized, 
we had on the table illustrations of the excellent activities of 
individual school systems, and we had also the program which 
was in the process of being developed in the Office of Educa- 
tion, the program which was already under way in the offices 
of the National Education Association, the program which 
was already under consideration as an aspect of various re- 
search projects of the American Council on Education and 
other groups. 

Therefore, it is the function of this committee, which you 
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have joined in establishing, not to introduce anything that is 
revolutionary but merely to assist, to stimulate, and to open 
the way for the more rapid adaptation of the American school 
program to this new national policy of the “good neighbor.” 

Of course we cannot look at this problem without feeling 
that there are certain deeper aspects than appear on the sur- 
face. We are not going to be able to do very much the other 
way around—that is, in exporting American ideas and Ameri- 
can ideals to the republics to the south of us—unless we here 
have something that is worth exporting. We are confronted, 
first of all, in our Latin American relations right now with 
highly organized, skillful anti-American propaganda in the 
chief Latin American centers. That propaganda has been 
carried forward with a very definite purpose, which looks to 
this war, to the spread of this war, to the extension of Nazi 
ideas in Latin America, and to the restriction of the sphere 
of influence of the United States, both commercially and cul- 
turally. Therefore there is an immediate problem of dealing 
with this type of propaganda. That part of it which is false 
we can deal with through counter propaganda that is true, 
but unfortunately there are also things in our past history 
that we have to live down in order that in the future we can 
truthfully say that we have no imperial ambitions, no economic 
imperialism in our policy in dealing with the other countries 
of the world. 

So we have before us not only a task in the development of 
cultural interrelations here, the strengthening of the interests, 
the breadth of the sympathies, and the possession of knowl- 
edge on the part of our rising generation, but we have also, 
as educators, an interest in ceaselessly pushing forward with 
the development of the finer elements of our own civilization, 
so that there may be not merely a task of propaganda in 
foreign lands, but a task in education, based on a sound 
achievement and a gradually advancing civilization under the 
democratic pattern here in this country. 














Woman’s Place in the Defense 
Program 
By BEULAH AMIDON 


T LONG last this country is coming to realize the issues at 
A stake in the struggle in which we have pledged “‘all-out 
aid” to the nations bearing the brunt of democracy’s 
struggle to survive. A few months ago, we were thinking of 
the defense effort only as a sort of ruffle on the sacred garment 
of ‘“‘business as usual.’’ Today, with the Nazis the victors in 
the Battle of the Mediterranean, with the Battle of the At- 
lantic going heavily in their favor, with Suez and Gibraltar 
menaced, and unrest spreading in the East, we are beginning to 
see that tanks, planes, and ships are more important than new 
automobile models, or even the size of our income taxes. We 
are beginning, too, to realize that democracy’s defense in a 
world the dictators plan to master means a reorganization of 
most of our accustomed plans and activities. 

The production program started slowly, but the business 
index now has passed the previous high, reached at the peak 
of the boom in the 1920’s. By June, more than 800,000 young 
men will be in camp, receiving basic military training under the 
Selective Service Act. As usual in a time of emergency, there 
are changes in the part women are playing in the national 
scene, and much more substantial changes are in view. But 
in discussing the question of women and defense, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that it is not a development that stands 
alone. It is part of the larger picture of a gathering of the 
national strength, a mighty effort which, if it is to succeed, 
must involve our raw materials, mills and factories, our rail- 
roads and highways and docks and ships, the army and navy, 
our homes, our morale and spirit—all that we as a people 
have and are. 

A look at Britain today shows how women are needed in 
the arming of a nation to ward off or to resist the shock of 
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modern warfare. British women are participating in total 
defense through service in the armed forces, in industry, in 
volunteer organizations, and on the land. 

Thousands of British women are in uniform, many of them 
serving in auxiliary organizations established before the first 
World War. The First Auxiliary Nursing Yeomanry, for 
example, was organized in 1909. ‘Today the main task of 
the FANY’s, as they are known around the world, is to drive 
all sorts of transport—lorries, military cars, ambulances—and 
to run mobile canteens and first-aid units. The 40,000 women 
serving in the Auxiliary Territorial Service release soldiers for 
front-line duty by taking over army jobs as drivers, cooks, 
orderlies, telephone operators, clerks, storekeepers, and ord- 
nance workers. They are treated like soldiers, with military 
rank and discipline. In this service are the famous K-T girls, 
operators of the Kine-Theodolite machines which measure 
and record the accuracy of gun fire. It is a highly specialized 
job, and the K-T girls wear gunners’ lanyards. 

The 7,000 WRNS (Women’s Royal Naval Service) re- 
place men cooks, stewards, typists, drivers, telephone opera- 
tors, and decoders in the shore service of the Navy, and in 
recent months they also have taken over chart plotting. Simi- 
larly, the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force carries on all civilian 
occupations in the RAF. Smallest but most dramatic of the 
women’s services is the Air Transport Service—licensed 
women pilots who ferry aircraft from factories to airfields 
and even overseas. 

The women of the British Army, Navy, and RAF are re- 
minded at their induction and frequently thereafter: ‘“Today 
you wear the King’s uniform. You are not a soldier, but some- 
one who has pledged herself to a job which will release a man 
to fight.” 

Far larger numbers of women are enrolled in civilian serv- 
ices and in British war industry. The Women’s Volunteer 
Service, which coordinates women’s contribution to every kind 
of civil defense and war emergency work, has an enrollment of 
about 750,000. The Service was organized in 1938, to enlist 
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women in air raid precautions, to secure their cooperation in 
the government’s effort to bring home to civilians the meaning 
of aerial warfare, and to inform every householder as to what 
he can do to protect himself and the community during raids. 
But this was only the first task of the Volunteer Service. More 
than 200,000 of its members assisted in the evacuation of 
women and children from congested areas. The Service helped 
handle refugees from Holland and Belgium after the Nazi 
invasion of the Low Countries. They serve communal meals 
for évacuées, operate mobile and stationary canteens, cooper- 
ate with the Central Hospital Supply Service, staff first-aid 
stations, operate a blood transfusion service, maintain casualty 
information bureaus in bombed cities, help reorganize homes 
that have been damaged, carry on house-to-house campaigning 
in the drive to salvage materials needed by war industry. 

No figures are given out today as to the number of British 
women at work in factories. In July 1939 there were 
4,088,900 women in insured occupations. Today it is known 
only that the number is vastly larger. A year ago, agreements 
clearing the way for the entrance of women into munitions and 
engineering industries were signed by the labor unions. These 
agreements guarantee equal pay for equal work, and serve to 
safeguard trade union standards as well as the women workers. 
Many factories now provide billeting and communal feeding 
for their employes, and the Ministry of Labour has been 
given compulsory powers to enforce the provision of billets 
and to compel factory owners to appoint doctors, nurses, and 
welfare officers. 

A Women’s Land Army was organized early in 1939, to 
meet an expected shortage of men in farm labor. These 
women hold themselves ready for whole or part-time employ- 
ment as local or mobile workers on the land. They receive at 
least four weeks of training, their wages and hours are fixed 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, and today they are perform- 
ing all types of skilled and unskilled farm work. 

On April 19, the government registered men and women 
20 and 21 years old for essential war work. There are about 
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300,000 British women of these ages, many already in essen- 
tial industries. In announcing the draft in March, Ernest 
Bevin stated that young women were needed by the WRNS, 
the ATS, the land army, the munitions industry, and in public 
health and nursing. In general the British government has 
laid down the principle that no man will be retained in a 
civilian job which can be filled by a woman. 

But this is a picture of women in a nation at war. The 
United States is engaged in a production effort, not a war 
effort. The place of women in this country’s present defense 
program is neither so conspicuous nor so highly organized as 
the place of British women in their national scene. 

According to 1940 census samplings, there are in the United 
States today more than 11,000,000 women employed; and 
1,600,000 seeking work, over 400,000 of them now on work 
relief. Thus there are today 13,000,000 American women 
working or willing to work outside their homes in domestic, 
factory, clerical, and selling occupations and in the profes- 
sions. There are more than 28,000,000 homemakers, a per- 
centage of whom could return to the labor market in time of 
national need. It is an enormous actual and potential supply 
of skill and ability. How are women being used in the defense 
effort today? 

In the armed forces, women are performing clerical and 
housekeeping functions. There also are more than a thousand 
women serving as regular nurses in the Army Nurse Corps. 
By July, this number will be increased to 4,000. There are 
some ninety civilian nurses in the armed forces, and more than 
200 women medical technologists—dental hygienists, therapy 
aides, and dietitians. The new hostess jobs in the army train- 
ing camps received tremendous publicity. There have been 
more than 10,000 applications for this new position in the 
camps, though there are only 100 jobs. 

In industry, women have never wholly lost the ground they 
gained in 1917-18. Even in the depression, they were pre- 
ferred to men workers by many employers on tasks calling for 
precision and patience rather than for brawn and speed. From 
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the beginning of the defense effort, the Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor has concerned itself 
with the effective use of women in defense industry, and with 
the provision of proper safeguards for women workers. The 
bureau has studied the types of work to which women have 
shown themselves best adapted, and the kinds of safeguards 
needed to protect girls and women from undesirable physical 
strain. The conference called by the Women’s Bureau in 
November, after a survey of forty plants working on defense 
contracts, urged the training of women in a number of skills 
such as blueprint reading, micrometer and other gauge read- 
ing, knowledge of metals and cutting tools, shop mathematics 
and shop practices—all types of training usually given to men. 
The conference also drew up a list of occupations which 
trained women could perform in the emergency. In addition 
to clerical jobs, the list included such industrial occupations as 
assembly and bench work, inspecting, armature and coil wind- 
ing, light welding, light machine operation, tool cleaning and 
grinding. 

It must be borne in mind, however, as Thelma McKelvey of 
the Labor Supply and Training Division of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management recently pointed out: “All studies which 
have been made indicate that women have been found satis- 
factory in virtually every kind of job ordinarily filled by men. 
It cannot be said categorically that any particular job is abso- 
lutely unsuitable for women.’ She added: “Past experience 
has shown that it is in times of labor shortage that women 
become in demand as production workers. As a more re- 
stricted labor market develops, the tendency undoubtedly will 
be to utilize other sources of labor reserves, of which women 
are the largest, most acceptable source.” 

Partly because of the special adaptability of women to cer- 
tain types of work, partly because of the tendency Miss Mc- 
Kelvey noted for industry to turn to woman power as it begins 
to feel a shortage of available men, there are indications of 
increased job opportunities for women in defense industry. 
Thus the Women’s Bureau, in a survey reported in the May 
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issue of The Woman Worker, found a mounting number of 
women employed in certain munitions and airplane factories. 
In some plants, the number of women workers doubled be- 
tween October and February. A plant being built for the 
manufacture of small arms ammunition in Kansas is expected 
to employ over 2,000 women; and an Ohio munitions plant 
will take on about 2,500 women within the next few weeks. 
In the great new powder plants in Virginia and in Indiana, 
women workers will make powder bags, fill them, and sew 
them closed—the last a job calling for steady nerves and great 
care because of the danger of accident and injury. Women 
are stitching parachutes, and doing light welding on plane 
bodies. They are increasingly used in packing, assembly, and 
inspection. Employment Service figures show about 20 per 
cent fewer women job hunters than there were a year ago. 

But in spite of the preoccupation with defense industries, it 
must not be forgotten that employment of women still lies 
largely in other fields. In the three great areas of defense in- 
dustry today—aircraft, shipbuilding, and machine tools—the 
overwhelming majority of workers, old and new, are men. 
The demand for women in defense plants so far is relatively 
small and limited to a few occupations. At this stage of the 
defense program, it is chiefly men who are moving into de- 
fense industries; and women are finding their main employ- 
ment opportunities in jobs vacated by men taken on by fac- 
tories with defense contracts. It is probable that the develop- 
ment of jobs for women in defense industry to date has been 
retarded somewhat by the oversupply of available men. Open- 
ings for women in the vast new plane factories have been 
limited, too, by the many changes in design and process. This 
has meant that plane production has been slow to reach an 
assembly line stage, and hence there have been few jobs of 
the semiskilled and unskilled repetitive type for which women 
workers are used most frequently in industry. 

Vast sums already have been spent and more will be spent in 
helping prepare workers for the growing needs of the defense 
program. Federal subsidies have made it possible for public 
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schools to organize refresher courses for workers whose skills 
have grown rusty during the depression years. This has en- 
abled the machinist who had been selling brushes, the drafts- 
man who had been clerking in a chain store, the riveter who 
had been mending roads, to recover “the feel of the tools,” 
and respond to the increasing demand for skilled workers. 
These courses also have provided training for employed work- 
ers who wish to prepare themselves for more responsible jobs. 
And they have given inexperienced young workers basic train- 
ing and experience to enable them to take beginners’ jobs in 
industry. [he courses are planned by school authorities, in 
consultation with local representatives of industry and labor, 
so that the training will be geared to the employment needs of 
the community. Part of the federal appropriation was ear- 
marked for training courses for supervisors and technicians in 
colleges of engineering. 

The defense training program was initiated in July of last 
year. The classes have enrolled to date a total of more than 
800,000. In addition, the National Youth Administration has 
been operating work projects, through which young men and 
women between the ages of 16 and 24 are given work experi- 
ence, preparing them for industrial jobs. These projects have 
given young people a chance to acquire specific skills, and also 
to develop habits of punctuality, care of tools and materials, 
safety, cleanliness, and order—basic to all good workmanship. 

Women have been included in all phases of the training 
program, though in very much smaller numbers than men. 
Women and girls also have enrolled for fewer types of train- 
ing, for the most part sticking to such traditional lines as food 
preparation and serving, clerical processes, and machine and 
power sewing. In some cities where there are airplane plants, 
there have been training courses in light riveting for women, 
offered at the suggestion of the plane makers. The United 
States Office of Education in a recent bulletin cites other sig- 
nificant departures in training classes for women. Thus, in 
Hampton, Virginia, about twenty women are enrolled in an 
elementary course in aerodynamics; in Newark, New Jersey, 
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girls trained to work on small machine tools, to assemble ra- 
dios, or to read blueprints are finding jobs in local plants 
almost as fast as they finish their courses; the engineering col- 
lege of the University of Cincinnati was requested by a new 
aviation plant to train about fifty women as inspectors of 
process and finished materials; at Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
NYA girls are being trained and placed as tracers for drafting 
rooms. 

In addition to the girls and women taking advantage of 
these training opportunities, college girls on many campuses 
are preparing themselves for a part in the defense effort. Rus- 
sell Sage College, for example, has substituted for some of the 
extracurricular activities a program requiring each student to 
master one of a list of emergency skills: elementary nursing, 
elementary feeding and nutrition, aviation, auto and ambu- 
lance driving and repair, elementary business knowledge and 
skills. The extracurricular training program at Barnard Col- 
lege is fairly typical. It includes courses in first aid, motor 
transport, map making, aerial photography, diet and canteen 
work. Most of these campus efforts prepare their partici- 
pants to take part in auxiliary or community service, rather 
than industrial jobs. 

In the public school, NYA, and engineering school courses 
and work projects, both educators and employers are now 
thinking in terms of specific types of training required to pre- 
pare women for an increasingly important part in defense in- 
dustry. So far, experiments both in training and in employ- 
ment have been scattered. In some communities, girls and 
women are being “tried out”’ in jobs not hitherto open to them. 
But so far, there is no trend toward a wholesale recruitment 
of women as plant workers. The future possibilities in this 
direction are almost wholly unexplored. But the experience 
of the United States in the last World War and of Britain to- 
day indicates that as this country swings into full production 
there will be an increasing demand for women workers, with 
decreasing emphasis on what kinds of jobs are “‘suitable’’ or 
“desirable” for women. 
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Less dramatic than a job as camp hostess or plane riveter, 
perhaps, are the traditional jobs in community service and the 
growing opportunities for volunteer work that the defense 
program offers women. The American Red Cross has en- 
rolled nearly a million women volunteers, to make garments 
and surgical dressings, to knit for civilian refugees abroad, 
and to teach short first-aid courses. A new organization, the 
American Women’s Voluntary Services, similar to the British 
organization, has enrolled about 10,000 women in sixteen 
states, who want to prepare themselves to cooperate intelli- 
gently with civil authorities in case of emergency. This agency 
is Organizing courses in first aid, home nursing, nutrition, auto 
transport and repair, and map reading. 

In some communities, women have arranged for voluntary 
registration for home defense. Thus the Volunteer Bureau 
of the Council of Social Agencies in Troy, New York, has a 
file containing the names and addresses of 5,000 women who 
in a two-day registration listed themselves as ready for emer- 
gency service. Many of them are attending training classes in 
nurses’ aid work, radio, food conservation, recreation leader- 
ship, typing and filing, and public speaking. A similar regis- 
tration was carried out in Pasadena, California. 

The National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, the American Association of University 
Women, and Altrusa International are recording the training 
and experience of their large memberships. Various profes- 
sional bodies, notably the American Nurses’ Association, are 
taking nation-wide inventories of trained personnel. 

Hundreds of women are serving on state and local defense 
councils, which seek to coordinate the work of all community 
agencies participating in the defense program. In the effort 
to safeguard the national standard of living, the Consumer 
Division, now part of the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply in OEM has enlisted the help of many women 
and women’s organizations in reporting local price increases 
of consumer goods. 


The “total defense” of the nation, it frequently has been 
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pointed out, involves not only the production of armament 
and munitions and the development of a larger and better 
equipped army and navy, but also the improvement of national 
health and standard of living. Here is a challenge to women 
and to women’s organizations. For “total defense,” so con- 
ceived, means better nutrition for children and for adults; 
better housing; more medical and dental care; better recrea- 
tional facilities, including wholesome recreation for men in 
the training camps; prevention of the increase in commer- 
cialized vice and venereal disease, which usually accompanies 
large-scale military training; more nearly equal educational 
opportunities for all American children; better relations be- 
tween racial groups. The defense effort has served to high- 
light many weak places in the democracy we are preparing to 
defend. Selective Service figures indicate that about a fourth 
of the young men called up for examination are rejected be- 
cause of physical defects, many of them remediable. The most 
frequent cause of rejection is bad teeth, due to lack of care 
and to faulty diet. In one southern state, 11 per cent of the 
men drafted to date were found to be illiterate, and another 
10 per cent to lack “functional ability” to read and write. 
Some communities and some employers have expressed wholly 
un-American attitudes toward defense workers or drafted men 
of minority groups. The wanton waste of life through acci- 
dents, particularly traffic accidents, continues the highest of 
any civilized country. The number of Americans killed by 
automobiles last year was more than double the number of 
Britons killed by air raids. There is tragic need for food and 
warm clothing for child victims of the aerial warfare over- 
seas; there is also tragic need for better nourishment and 
warm clothing for the child victims of poverty in many sec- 
tions of our own country. The “total defense’’ of the United 
States requires the enlistment of women in solving such prob- 
lems as these. 

The defense program has many places for women. Women 
are preparing themselves to perform civilian tasks for the 
army and navy, to help man industry, to play their part in 
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home defense, if and when the call comes. But the ‘“‘total 
defense” of the nation requires women also to go on doing 
more of the work in the home and in the community that they 
have always done, and to do it better. That these responsi- 
bilities are less dramatic than donning a uniform or running a 
canteen does not diminish their urgency. The health and well- 
being of the people, the justice and integrity of our common 
life—these, too, are the defenses of democracy. 











Education and Military Defense” 
By FRANCIS J. BROWN 


members of the Committee on Education and National 

Defense that there were at least two major fields in 
which basic educational problems would emerge in the de- 
velopment of the national defense program: (1) the training 
of personnel for the speed-up of industry; and (2) determin- 
ing the effects upon education of an expansion of the armed 
forces. 

Accordingly, at the meeting of the committee early in June 
1940, two subcommittees were organized: one to study the 
field of industrial training in its relation to education; the 
other to provide the means for a continuing liaison between 
education and the various military defense agencies. The 
second became known as the Subcommittee on Military Affairs. 
Its membership represents the American Association for 
Adult Education, American Vocational Association, Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, Association of American Univer- 
sities, Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
National Association of State Universities, and National 
Catholic Educational Association, with George F. Zook of the 
American Council on Education and Willard E. Givens of the 
National Education Association, ex officio members. Isaiah 
Bowman is chairman and Francis J. Brown is executive sec- 
retary. 

Even before the appointment of the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, General Hershey—at that time chairman of the 
Joint Army and Navy Committee on Selective Service—had 
provided a desk in his office for a member of the staff of the 
Council, and close cooperation had already been established 
with the Navy and the Army General Staff and members of 


A LITTLE more than a year ago it became apparent to the 


*A report of progress of the Subcommittee on Military Affairs of the 
National Committee on Education and Defense. 
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the Selective Service Committee. This relationship of friendly 
and mutual cooperation has been continually maintained. 

Although many questions related to military affairs have 
been considered by the subcommittee in its frequent meetings 
during the past twelve months, they may be grouped into three 
general fields: (1) problems related to selective service, (2) 
the extension of educational facilities in the armed forces, and 
(3) the maintenance of a liaison between educational institu- 
tions and military defense agencies. 

Prior to the introduction in Congress of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, the subcommittee had carefully 
appraised the proposed act drawn up by the Joint Army and 
Navy Selective Service Committee. When the act (Burke- 
Wadsworth Bill) was introduced the subcommittee testified 
before the Senate Military Affairs Committee, opposing the 
extension of the age range to include those 18 to 21 years of 
age and advocating the inclusion of a general phrase possible 
of broad interpretation for occupational deferment. Both 
these changes were incorporated in the final act, the general 
phrase being “‘or activity in other endeavors.” 

At the request of the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Selective Service, the subcommittee drew up the recommended 
wording of those sections of the Selective Service Regulations 
which define a “‘college or university,” “arts and science de- 
grees,’ and “entered upon attendance,” and also presented an 
analysis of occupational deferment for individual students. 
The Selective Service Regulations include the broad definitions 
substantially as presented by the subcommittee and provide 
for occupational deferment of students through the phrase 
“or training or preparation for occupations essential to the 
national health, safety, or interest.” 

Almost immediately after the passage of the Selective 
Training and Service Act and the issuance of the regulations, 
the subcommittee was faced with two alternatives: to seek to 
modify the act, or to cooperate with National Headquarters 
of the Selective Service System in procuring a liberal interpre- 
tation of the existing wording of the act and of the regula- 
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tions. The minutes of the meeting of the subcommittee on 
October 30, 1940, state the position taken at that time—a 
policy which has consistently directed its action. 


RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING FuTURE ACTION CONCERNING 
THE STUDENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE 


The desirable course of future action regarding students and selective 
service is not clear at this time. It is a thorny question upon which 
there is wide diversity of opinion among educators. At one extreme 
are those who believe that immediate steps should be taken to extend 
the present blanket postponement of military service for all college 
students until they have procured their degrees or at least until the end 
of the academic year in which they receive notification of induction. 
At the other extreme are those who, with equal sincerity, believe that 
not only should there be no supplementary legislation, but that only 
those few students who are preparing for occupations which directly 
gear into national defense needs should be given occupational defer- 
ment by local selective service boards. 

The effect of proposed legislative action upon public opinion is another 
of the factors which adds to the difficulty of determining desirable 
action at this time. It is essential to maintain a continuous supply of 
trained leaders, yet the Selective Service System must be maintained on 
a democratic basis. 


Wuereas there is no unanimity of opinion at this time, and 

WHEREAS no data are now available regarding the operation 
of selective service in its effect upon student enrollment, the Sub- 
committee on Military Affairs of the National Committee on Edu- 
cation and Defense: 

1. Approves, at this time and under existing circumstances, the 
principle of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 which 
denies blanket deferment of college students beyond July 1, 1941, 
but it reserves final judgment pending further information and 
future developments. 

2. Recommends the immediate initiation of a comprehensive 
study, under the direction of the subcommittee, of the effect of 
selective service upon colleges and universities through factual 
reports of the action of local selective service boards in the occu- 
pational deferment of college students. 
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3. Recommends to the appropriate governmental agencies the 
preparation of a preferential list of occupations for the guidance 
of local selective service boards in deciding deferment of students 
preparing for such occupations. 


A national survey of the decisions of local selective service 
boards in the classification of college students was inaugurated 
during December and is still continuing. Although reports 
have been received from 290 colleges and universities, it soon 
became apparent that the data upon which to determine 
whether the subcommittee should seek amendment of the act 
or the liberal interpretation of the provisions of the existing 
act was not available from the information given by the col- 
leges. ‘wo factors made difficult any attempt to utilize the 
data: (1) until within the last two weeks very few institutions 
have requested occupational deferment for their students even 
in the professional fields essential to defense; (2) local selec- 
tive service boards with few exceptions have classified all stu- 
dents in Class I-D or I-E (deferment to the end of the present 
academic year). 

This period of waiting until data of real significance would 
be available has been a trying experience to college and uni- 
versity administrators as well as to the subcommittee. It has 
not been, however, a period of inactivity. Frequent confer- 
ences have been held with individual members of the Senate 
and House Military Affairs Committees to determine their 
attitude toward possible amendments to the act. Without ex- 
ception those consulted have opposed amendment until it could 
be demonstrated that National Headquarters and local selec- 
tive service boards were not acting in the spirit and letter of 
those sections of the act and of the regulations which make 
possible as liberal an interpretation as is consistent with the 
national health, safety, and interest. 

Many and frequent conversations were held with members 
of the National Headquarters staff. In November, National 
Headquarters addressed a statement to all local boards call- 
ing to their attention the possibility of classifying selected stu- 
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dents in Class II-A, occupational deferment. During Decem- 
ber the subcommittee, in cooperation with the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and at the request of National Headquarters, 
prepared and published a statement identifying the specific 
fields in which the occupational deferment of students was 
essential to the national interest. Approximately 12,000 
copies of this statement, Bulletin No. 6, Higher Education 
and National Defense, were distributed to the colleges and 
universities to be attached to their requests to the local selec- 
tive service boards for occupational deferment of students, to 
National Headquarters, and, on request, directly to many local 
boards. Despite this fact very few institutions requested such 
occupational deferment and local boards consequently con- 
tinued to put students in Class I-D or I-E. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the areas for occupational deferment 
identified in this bulletin are identical with those enumerated 
in Sidney Hillman’s letter to General Hershey, copies of which 
were sent to all local boards on April 22 and which will be 
referred to later in this paper. 

At its January meeting the subcommittee approved a draft 
of amendments to the Selective Service Act. These amend- 
ments included: (1) the continuance of blanket deferment of 
students above sophomore standing during the year in which 
they receive their call for induction into the armed forces; 
(2) the occupational deferment of individual students in the 
fields enumerated in Bulletin No. 6, and (3) deferment for 
teachers in these same fields for the remainder of the academic 
year in which they are called. However, the subcommittee 
unanimously approved the policy of presenting these amend- 
ments to National Headquarters, Selective Service, and de- 
laying their introduction in the Congress pending possible ac- 
tion by National Headquarters. 

Consequently at the next meeting of the subcommittee Dr. 
Dykstra and General Hershey were present. It was agreed 
that National Headquarters would immediately initiate steps 
to achieve by regulation the same consideration for the defer- 
ment of military service for students in the interests of total 
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national defense as would be procured if the proposed amend- 
ments were introduced and enacted into law. 

The close cooperation with National Headquarters during 
the past few weeks has been both a happy and a gratifying 
experience for the executive secretary and the subcommittee. 
On February 21 General Hershey issued a letter to local 
boards through the state directors urging consideration for 
occupational deferment. On March 7 this general statement 
was elaborated with specific instructions that all students placed 
in Class I-D or I-E must be reclassified before July 1 and em- 
phasized the phrases of the existing act which provide for de- 
ferment on an occupational basis for “‘necessary” students in 
training or preparation for “‘necessary”’ occupations. To pro- 
vide a greater degree of uniformity of practice, recommended 
procedures were approved and on April 16 these procedures, 
described in detail and including a recommended form for an 
afidavit from the college to the local board for each student, 
were sent by the American Council on Education to more than 
6,000 college and university administrators and chairmen of 
defense councils in the institutions. They were sent also by 
National Headquarters to all of the 6,400 boards. Since this 
first mailing an additional 7,000 copies have been sent on 
request directly to state directors of selective service and to 
local boards, and to colleges and universities. 

These procedures include: (1) a proposed letter over the 
signature of the college president to all male students regis- 
tered for selective service, enclosing copies of the letters of 
General Hershey described above and of those sections of the 
Selective Service Regulations which deal with occupational 
deferment; (2) the submission by the student to the local 
selective service board and to the college of a statement of 
information about himself; and (3) the submission by the col- 
lege to the local selective service board of an affidavit regard- 
ing each student. The most significant step in this proposed 
procedure is the last statement on the affidavit which requires 
the college or university to state “‘occupational deferment for 
this student is/is not recommended.” This statement throws 
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a very heavy responsibility upon the college but also provides 
the opportunity for the institution to make a definite recom- 
mendation to the local board. 

On April 22, over the signature of General Hershey, Na- 
tional Headquarters published a letter from Sidney Hillman 
from which the following is quoted.’ 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has been represented at various con- 
ferences in discussing this general problem and has, on its own initiative, 
interviewed responsible people important in the special branches of the 
professions, with a view to getting a cross section of opinion on the 
matter. It is reported that the uncertainties arising from the attitudes 
of local draft boards have already affected the registration of students 
for graduate work in the professional fields. Therefore, it is urgently 
recommended that the most serious consideration be given by the Selec- 
tive Service System to the individual occupational deferment of students 
in the following courses, so long as they continue to be in preparation 
or training as necessary men in activities necessary to the national 
defense: 


Chemistry Engineering: 
Civil 
Electrical 
Chemical 
Mining and Metallurgical 
Mechanical 


The above occupations have been especially studied by the Bureau 
and a dangerously low level of manpower is found to exist therein. 
Therefore, the immediate attention of Selective Service is requested to 
the problem preventing any unnecessary increase of these shortages so 
that the national defense program will not be impeded unnecessarily. 

The following are professional occupations in which authorities allege 
that a shortage will exist, but which have not yet been studied by the 
Bureau. However, there is complete agreement among representatives 
of industry, of American colleges and universities, and of the practicing 
professional groups that the present and future demands of the national 
defense program for college-trained scientific personnel will transcend 


‘For complete statement see Bulletin No. 11, Higher Education and National 
Defense, Selective Service memorandum to all state directors (I-62). 


tk 
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the normal supply of graduating students that comes onto the labor 
market at the close of the academic year. 


Engineering Biology and Bacteriology 
Agricultural Geology 
Sanitary Geophysics 
Dentistry Meteorology 
Pharmacy Hydrology 
Physics Cartography 
Medicine 


The result of further research, as it becomes available, will be trans- 
mitted to you as a supplement to this present report. 


This statement was interpreted in Bulletin No. 11 as fol- 
lows: 


It is our opinion that it will be necessary in the interest of national 
defense to grant occupational deferment to a bona fide student in a 
recognized college or university in any of these professional fields. This 
includes the individual student in an undergraduate preprofessional 
course and the student who graduates this June and is enrolled for 
admission this September in a professional school offering training in 
these fields, provided the college or university authority certifies that 
he is in good standing, gives evidence that he will satisfactorily com- 
plete his course and will enter the profession. 

Also as emphasized in earlier bulletins the publication of this list 
should not preclude occupational deferment for individual students in 
other fields if it is in the best interests of national defense. 


On May 2, the first supplement to this letter was released 
by National Headquarters. It dealt exclusively with doctors, 
medical students, and internes. The following statements are 
excerpts from this release memorandum to state directors: 


A report from the Office of Production Management to the Deputy 
Director of Selective Service conclusively demonstrates that the medical 
profession constitutes an activity essential to the national health, safety, 
and interest, and that a serious interruption or delay therein is likely to 
impede the national defense program. ‘The substance of this report 
is broken down in detail for the information of local Selective Service 
agencies as follows: 
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I. Mepicat Doctors 


A. Supply—aAt present it is estimated that there are approximately 
155,000 practicing physicians in the country. 

B. Demand—The national defense program as now outlined will 
require 7,900 physicians for the Army, 900 for the Navy, 100 for the 
Public Health Service, and 100 for the Veterans Administration, a total 
of 9,000 medical doctors, in addition to present staffs. This represents 
a reduction of at least 5 per cent in the number of doctors available 
for service in civilian life... . 

C. Shortage—From the above it is apparent there is an over-all and 
increasing national shortage of medical doctors for service both to the 
armed forces and to the civilian population. .. . 


Il. MepicaLt STUDENTS 


A. Supply—Currently there are approximately 5,000 medical gradu- 
ates entering the profession each year. This represents the only source 
of supply for future requirements necessary to supplement the present 
force of the medical profession and to replace those leaving the pro- 
fession. When it is realized that approximately 27,000 of the nation’s 
physicians are 65 years of age or older, and that 3,800 are lost to the 
profession each year, this supply is not large. 

B. Demand—Experience shows that not more than 60 to 65 per 
cent of medical graduates are physically and otherwise qualified for 
military service. Consequently, there is an acute demand for physically 
qualified medical graduates by the Army to serve as physicians. ‘The 
civilian needs require approximately 3,800 graduated medical students 
each year to replace the physicians who are lost to the profession 
through normal attrition. The demand for these replacements is 
identical with the demand for doctors, since they constitute the only 
source of supply. 

C. Shortage—There are no replacements for medical students who 
are withdrawn from school. Consequently, if the supply of medical 
students who are to be graduated into the medical profession is reduced 
through their induction to serve in a nonprofessional capacity, an in- 
creasing reduction of physicians available for military service as well as 
an aggravation of the increasing over-all national shortage will result. 

D. Policy and Procedure—It is of paramount importance that the 
supply be not only maintained but encouraged to grow, and that no 
student or interne who gives reasonable promise of becoming an accept- 
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able medical doctor be called to military service before attaining that 
status. Local boards should remember that a deferment is not an ex- 
emption and that the obligation and liability for military service remains 
upon its expiration. The procedure governing deferment of medical 
students is that prescribed by the Memorandum to all State Directors 
(I-62) of April 22, 1941. (See also, Bulletin No. 10, Higher Educa- 
tion and National Defense, attached thereto, and night letter to all 
state directors, April 30, 1941.) 


III. INTERNES 


B. Policy and Procedure—As internes are in the process of taking 
additional training, the same policy and procedure prescribed with re- 
spect to medical students should be followed. However, we are in- 
formed that under the present War Department policy, internes who 
meet army physical standards can be commissioned in the Medical 
Reserve Corps, and, if so commissioned, will not be called to active duty 
during the first year of internship. 


Steps have already been taken by the subcommittee to call 
to the attention of National Headquarters shortages of per- 
sonnel in other fields. General Hershey has been requested to 
investigate the supply and demand for teachers in the fields of 
science and of vocational education, for personnel workers, 
and for men in business and government administration. The 
subcommittee will assist in procuring data in these fields. 

The problem of providing some means to prevent the undue 
interruption of the education of a student during an academic 
year was another issue which could be met either by proposed 
legislation or by regulation. The latter again seemed desir- 
able and National Headquarters issued an amendment (effec- 
tive April 19) to the Selective Service Regulations, with the 
full effect of law, providing for the postponement of induction 
for any person for whom, in the judgment of the board, imme- 
diate induction would create an “‘unusual individual hardship.” 
This amendment is stated in general terms but provides the 
basis for preventing the interruption of a student’s education 
during the summer session, semester, or college year. It has 
been officially interpreted by National Headquarters to include 
as causes for which such hardship may exist: (1) to recover 
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from an illness, (2) to be available in the event of illness or 
death of a member of the registrant’s family, (3) to complete 
a course of training or instruction, (4) to take an examination 
after completing such a course, (5) to sell, terminate, transfer, 
arrange for the continuance of, or make other arrangements 
with respect to, the registrant’s individual personal business 
or other activity, or (6) to perform other similar acts. 

It is true that the final decision for occupational deferment, 
subject to appeal, and postponement of induction rests with 
the local selective service board. But the basis for both, on 
an individual basis, has been laid in official regulations within 
the framework of the existing act. 

In the utilization of a governmental agency to determine 
preferred occupations, in leaving decisions to a special board, 
and in the flexibility of the regulations both for occupational 
deferment and the time of induction, the procedures now de- 
veloped closely parallel those of the British system. 

The reports for April 30 of the national survey of decisions 
of local boards cannot here be summarized in detail; nor are 
there sufficient cases of reclassification to draw reliable con- 
clusions. They do indicate, however, that occupational defer- 
ment has been granted to students in the medical schools that 
have thus far submitted reports and to students in the science 
fields, one a sophomore in chemistry. Two facts are clear: 
students for whom the college requests deferment are granted 
such deferment by the local boards in the majority of cases; 
and there are local boards apparently not yet aware of these 
new regulations. 

Request for occupational deferment must be initiated by the 
individual or someone acting in his interest. Colleges and 
universities have a distinct responsibility (1) to urge indi- 
vidual students in necessary fields to request occupational de- 
ferment and all students called during the summer session, 
semester, or college year to request postponement of induc- 
tion to the end of such period, (2) to contact local boards 
by letter or in person, (3) to give publicity through press 
and addresses to these regulations, and (4) to urge the 
students to exercise their right of appeal if the board acts 
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in other than the letter and spirit of these regulations. 
The effectiveness of these regulations will be influenced to a 
large degree by the extent to which colleges and universities 
assume their fair share in assisting National Headquarters 
and local boards in making selective service truly selective. 
Parenthetically, may I urge that you continue to send in the 
reports for the national survey, especially on all students other 
than seniors who are reclassified. 

The present policy of the subcommittee as reformulated at 
its last meeting on April 16 remains almost identical with that 
quoted from the minutes of the meeting on October 30. 


Although the subcommittee will continue to survey local board 
decisions and will keep an open mind on the question, it is the subcom- 
mittee’s judgment at this time that these regulations, official interpre- 
tations, and recommended procedures will achieve, through the existing 
act, the two-fold need: avoidance of the interruption of a student’s 
work during the summer session, semester, or quarter in which he 
receives his order for induction, and assurance of a continuous supply 
of trained men in professions essential to the national health, safety, 
or interest through occupational deferment. 


The second major field of activity of the subcommittee is 
that of stimulating the development of a program of educa- 
tion in the army and the navy. At its meeting on October 30, 
the subcommittee adopted a recommendation urging the ap- 
pointment of a National Advisory Committee on Education 
for the army. This recommendation was transmitted to the 
Director of Selective Service. The November meeting was 
devoted largely to the formulation of a basic program for 
such educational activities, and a joint meeting was held with 
representatives of the Army General Staff and of the Navy on 
November 7. The Joint Army and Navy Committee on Wel- 
fare and Recreation appointed in February included repre- 
sentatives of both government agencies and nongovernmental 
interests in the fields of welfare, recreation, and education. 
Dr. Dykstra represented educational interests on this com- 
mittee and procured the designation of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Committee on Education and Defense 
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as the Education Subcommittee and the appointment of Dr. 
Brown as its executive secretary. 

Through cooperation with other individuals and organiza- 
tions the subcommittee drew up detailed recommendations for 
a comprehensive program of education including correspon- 
dence, educational films, forums, and courses. Many contacts 
have been made with educational agencies and with members 
of the General Staff of the Army and with Navy officials. 
There have been unavoidable delays in getting the program 
under way, but it is anticipated that the groundwork already 
laid will make it possible to take definite action within the 
very immediate future. The head of the Education Sec- 
tion of the recently created Morale Branch, Colonel William 
Young, formerly of Pennsylvania State College, reported for 
duty May 2. 

The third major area of activities of the subcommittee is 
that of providing continual liaison between educational 
agencies and institutions and the armed forces including Selec- 
tive Service. Hundreds of inquiries have been received and 
answered. One lad wrote in almost illegible handwriting, “I 
volunteered for the Army. Was discharged low mental. Vol- 
unteered again by different name. Dished again. Now got a 
job and don’t want the Army but Army will want me. What 
am Itodo?” A college president desired specific instances of 
occupational deferment of college teachers to use in his request 
to retain a member of his own staff. 

We have used the radio. On October 8 the subcommittee 
broadcast over a national chain a program, ““The Student and 
Selective Service,” to explain and interpret the Selective Serv- 
ice Act then only recently enacted. 

A national conference of defense councils of colleges and 
universities was planned by the subcommittee and called on 
February 6 under the auspices of the National Committee on 
Education and Defense. More than 500 persons attended, 
representing 361 institutions from 42 states. The proceed- 
ings of this conference have been published by the American 
Council on Education in its Studies series under the title 
Organizing Higher Education for National Defense. 
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The American Council on Education has provided the most 
effective and continuous means of maintaining this liaison 
through the publication of the Bulletin, Higher Education and 
National Defense. Eleven issues and one supplement have 
been published from August 1 to date. More than 5,000 
copies of each number are mailed free of charge to all mem- 
bers of the Council, to all college and university presidents, 
and to an ever-extending list of individuals and organizations. 

The many less important activities of the subcommittee can 
only be enumerated. They include consideration of the prob- 
lem created by calling reserve officers who are members of 
faculties into active duty; a study of proposals for officer 
training during the summer months; the possible expansion of 
ROTC; cooperation with the Army in the preparation of 
teaching materials; possible new courses of premilitary service 
value; opportunities for specialist service in the armed forces 
with means of conveying such information to seniors; and 
continual analysis of proposed legislative amendments to the 
Selective Training and Service Act. 

Throughout its deliberations and in all of its activities, the 
subcommittee has sought to think only in terms of national 
interest. It has continually sought to provide the means of 
presenting a united front on these major issues and has 
counseled with many individuals and organizations. 

Any measure of success it has achieved has been the result 
of the confidence placed in it by the colleges and universities 
and the fine cooperation that has been continually shown. 

In the uncertainties of the present, many of the actions 
already taken must be kept under constant surveillance and 
policies must be subject to instant change in the light of new 
developments. Problems only now beginning to emerge will 
need continuous analysis as new programs of action become 
necessary. Wise counsel, close cooperation, and united action 
are essential in facing this future if the institutions of higher 
education are to render the greatest possible service to na- 
tional defense and to participate effectively in a national 
offense for the preservation of a living democracy. 





The Future of Education and 
Military Defense’ 


By ISAIAH BOWMAN 


committee on Military Affairs and the officers of the 

American Council on Education desire me to say a few 
words by way of modest supplement to the excellent statement 
that you have heard from Dr. Brown. Our subcommittee has 
had twelve meetings and we have issued twelve publications— 
eleven bulletins and one supplement. Our conclusions on the 
various issues have been brought to the attention of respon- 
sible oficers of government, of the selective service boards, 
and of university and college administrators. 

I think it is desirable that I should state certain broad prin- 
ciples which we decided upon at the beginning, and which we 
have sought to follow. 

On the problem of Selective Service, as Dr. Brown has 
pointed out, we worked on what we believed to be a sound 
principle set forth by Woodrow Wilson many years ago in 
his book The State and amplified by Justice Cardozo in his 
book The Nature of the Judicial Process, that the judge in 
interpreting the law expands the law. As new cases come up 
under new circumstances, the interpretive mind oftentimes 
finds that the existing law has unexpected flexibility and that 
it can be expanded without departing from its fundamental 
purpose. 

When the subcommittee began its work it had an important 
phrase to work on: “‘the national health, safety, and interest.” 

There were two opposing points of view voiced at our sub- 
committee meetings with respect to the induction of college 
men. One point of view was that we should attempt to in- 
terpret the phrase narrowly and show our patriotism by urg- 


I Is with respect to the future that the members of the Sub- 


* Problems of the future for the consideration of the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the National Committee on Education and Defense. 
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ing those of proper age to enter the army, navy, or air force. 
Only by such action, many thought, could educational leaders 
escape the charge that they were advising students to avoid 
patriotic duty. I want to inform those of you who may be 
dissatisfied with the law, or even with the work of our sub- 
committee, that the road we have had to travel was an exceed- 
ingly hard one. It is not easy, when the crowd is going in one 
direction, to move in the opposite direction. 

The second point of view is this: We have in the world a 
menace the scope of which I am sure the American people do 
not yet realize. We have a menace that was supposed in the 
early days of our discussion of the European war to be so re- 
mote and theoretical that one was charged with having an 
unbalanced mind if one took the view that danger was near 
and real. It is not with respect to a change in public opinion 
on that danger that I want to speak; it is with respect to some- 
thing much more difficult to apprehend, much more difficult 
to administer, much more difficult to turn into popular action, 
and that is the scale and intensity of educational effort that 
are required to meet the menace by the practical means of 
training and organization. ‘There is a long pull ahead of us 
in this respect under any theory, under any possible shift of 
circumstance, accident, or design recognizable in the world 
today. 

We are committed to a task the proportions of which are 
about as difficult to apprehend as though you tried to visualize 
a trillion. The subcommittee (and the officers of our great 
educational associations are represented in it—we are not a 
self-appointed body but a representative body) has been 
aware from the first of its grave responsibilities when the 
scale of the enterprise was so large it could not work fast 
enough or hard enough to satisfy its own standards and con- 
science. 

Travel on the hard road that I have described consisted in 
trying to put in concrete terms those practical and specific 
measures that would have a chance of getting through, of 
getting expressed in the actions of selective service boards 
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and in the regulations of National Headquarters of the Selec- 
tive Service System. 

While all the people involved in these discussions in or out 
of the government have been independent men, willing to 
stand on their own feet and express their views frankly and 
fearlessly, I want to say that from top to bottom, the men 
that we have dealt with through our subcommittee have been 
earnest, sincere, and well-informed. 

Difficulties arise in such matters because of differences in 
judgment on a given situation. It was the judgment of the 
army men that they ought to call large numbers of young men 
of all classes, aptitudes, and skills into the army and train 
them wholesale because our army of less than 250,000 was 
insignificant in comparison with the vast levies of Europe. 
We all recognized the difficulty of promptly providing an 
army, navy, and air personnel. On the other side is the obli- 
gation to remember that trained personnel is also required in 
industry which backs up the army, navy, and air forces by 
supplying essential physical equipment. Who could say what 
scale of industrial expansion would be required to meet the 
needs of the expanded fighting services? Who could present 
reliable facts and figures as to actual requirements? 

In Bulletin No. 11, the opinion of the Department of Labor 
is quoted with respect to the statistics that have already begun 
to flow in from industry regarding the deficiency in trained 
personnel. General Hershey has given effect to that opinion 
by transmitting it to local boards, and we have distributed it to 
college administrators. Through such close cooperation, poli- 
cies and procedures are made known simultaneously to the 
local boards and to the colleges and should provide the basis 
for developing similar cooperation in local selective service 
areas. 

To economize time I will summarize our future plans by 
setting down twelve points which we deem of leading im- 
portance. Please observe that we are concerned not solely 
with the work of colleges and universities but also with train- 
ing of all kinds useful to military preparation, such as voca- 
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tional training, short courses, and the like, that is, training 
throughout the entire educational system. 

These twelve points represent a program to which we are 
committed and which we would be glad to expand in the light 
of suggestions from any and all educational agencies or indi- 
viduals who have given thought to these problems. 

Our committee regards the effect of selective service on 
vital categories of training as point No. 1. You heard, a few 
minutes ago, from Dr. Brown, who read from a statement 
issued today by National Headquarters of the Selective Serv- 
ice System, the situation with respect to medicine. The case 
is made so clearly and persuasively that no one can be in 
doubt about the need for continued or even enlarged medical 
training. Medicine is a clear case; all can understand the 
effects of a deficiency of doctors and surgeons. It is not so 
clear why a deficiency of meteorologists should be met with 
equal promptness. I sat with a committee recently which dis- 
cussed that situation; we had before us the problem of how to 
provide the personnel required by the army and navy and air 
services and by the expanded demands upon the Weather 
Bureau during the emergency. We have tried to identify all 
categories of need, establish the facts, and bring the situation 
to the attention of National Headquarters and through it to 
local selective service boards. 

The second point is that the committee is opposed (we are 
representing associations, not indulging our personal views) 
to the 18-to-21 movement or proposal unless a flexible scheme 
is devised, say, over a six-year period, that will include within 
its framework the youth of 18 to 25 and provide the oppor- 
tunity for the individual to choose the year in which he will 
receive his military training. 

The third point is that we are doing everything in our 
power to call to the attention of the educational agencies of 
the United States the need for short courses and for the re- 
organization of courses or curricula to fit immediate require- 
ments. Every institution has had the experience that we have 
had in the Johns Hopkins School of Engineering where we 
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have taken on (as 150 other engineering schools in the United 
States have done) additional courses (ours are twelve in num- 
ber), given in part by our own staff and in part by men de- 
tailed from industry. Short courses and reorganized and spe- 
cialized curricula, I believe, will not only be continued but also 
greatly expanded to provide skills in particular categories 
that now or soon will form bottlenecks in industry. 

The fourth item is that the ROTC should be continued and 
extended in the event of war. We have had many conflicting 
proposals respecting the ROTC units in our colleges. To all 
of them we have given the most careful consideration. We 
have tried to obtain the reactions of the army to the various 
proposals. We have sought from time to time to canvass 
opinion in educational circles for such light as we could obtain. 
We shall continue to discuss and explore that question. 

Fifth, we propose to exercise persistent pressure, in the 
light of the facts, upon the Selective Service System to en- 
courage occupational deferment for the continuance of train- 
ing for industrial and professional skills in areas that we 
clearly identify as necessary to total defense; and we propose, 
through college administrators and otherwise, concurrently to 
bring the legitimate pressure of our bulletins to bear upon 
local boards so that they may understand the interpretations 
placed upon the regulations already existing which are 
designed in the interest of national safety. 

Sixth, we shall persistently explore the vocational training 
programs. As you all know, those vocational training pro- 
grams are being pushed in the several states under various 
forms of committees, the most common one being the Com- 
mittee on Human Resources and Skills. I happen to be chair- 
man of that committee in the state of Maryland and am famil- 
iar with the types of training throughout the state, the cate- 
gories of labor involved, the requirements of industry in a 
state in which more than half of the population is urban and 
highly industrial, and with the need for a great variety of 
judgments, a great variety of experiences, a great variety of 
trained personnel involved in vocational training. To be 
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effective, to be patriotic, to be wise, we think such training 
should be pushed out into every corner of the land, into every 
category of human strength and skill that may conceivably be 
involved. We are giving attention not only to white voca- 
tional schools but to colored vocational schools. We shall 
also explore the special facilities for the education of women 
past school age who may desire the type of participation that 
was described to you this morning, a broadened participation 
that will, we believe, ultimately be required. 

Seventh, we shall seek to stimulate educators to study the 
facts of training, deferment, and induction and to cooperate 
with their local boards in their several communities. I be- 
lieve that there is a chance in America for a very great ad- 
vance to be made beyond anything that we have done up to 
the present time in the cultivation of community awareness 
with respect to the problems of specialized training required 
for modern all-out defense. The community, fortunately, has 
become conscious of itself through cooperative drives for funds 
and other enterprises over a period of twenty or thirty years. 
The amplification of those community organizations and en- 
terprises is called for not only now, not only in the future with 
respect to possible war, but also with respect to ultimate re- 
employment after the training service is ended as well as with 
respect to post-war problems. 

Eighth, the subcommittee will continue to do everything in 
its power by way of study and report to keep intact as nearly 
as possible the essential training personnel required in the 
several grades of teaching and training in colleges and uni- 
versities, vocational schools, and the like. 

Ninth, the subcommittee will invite to its meetings those 
who desire to come and who have plans or ideas which they 
would like to present. I have already spoken of the fact that 
the subcommittee is a representative committee. It consists 
of chosen representatives from certain national associations. 
It is not self-constituted. It cannot add to its membership 
at will. However, it can keep its doors open and maintain a 
hospitable attitude. It does not desire to be exclusive but it 
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desires to be inclusive. Anyone may come who expresses a 
desire to present a plan or an idea. Obviously we could not 
accommodate all who might come merely to listen; the results 
of the work will be published promptly in any case. 

Tenth, we also propose to hold, as we did on February 6, 
national conferences for broad consideration of our problems. 
We held such a conference in Washington on February 6, as 
most of you know. It was attended by about 500 representa- 
tives from 361 institutions. If there is a desire or a demand 
for it we propose to hold a similar conference again for gen- 
eral discussion. That conference, followed by sectional meet- 
ings, had very fruitful results, we believe. 

The eleventh point has to do with education in the army 
and the maintenance of continuity of study on the part of col- 
lege or university students who go into the army. That is to 
say, the educational program in the army has been reported to 
our subcommittee from time to time and positive actions have 
been taken on it which are reflected in the literature we have 
distributed. 

The twelfth point has to do with the intangibles, what we 
may call the spirit of our people and their unity. When I 
spoke a year ago to this Council I referred to the theme of 
community and the sense of unity which men acquire by giv- 
ing thought to it and by developing a practical sense as to the 
operation of community agencies. 

I can think of no better symbol of the idea than the city 
wall of medieval towns. In those far days, when defense was 
a much more local thing than it is today—the city having to 
be self-contained if it was to survive—walls were built around 
cities for protection. Those walls were visible from most of 
the doorsteps of the houses in the city. Every man who was a 
craftsman belonged to a guild. Every guild had a section of 
the wall to build and to defend. The wall being a part of the 
city defense, patriotic duty was near and visible. One did not 
have to read a book about it. One obviously kept the enemy 
out with a defended wall. The citizen on the wall was within 
sight of his home. He knew what he was defending. ‘‘Com- 
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munity” was very clear and simple. Today, patriotism and 
skill may be hidden in a factory or an office. Individual re- 
sponsibility is now merged in a thing so large that it is not 
easy to see how vital the individual’s effort still is over a wide 
range of actions and skills. 

In one way or another, by the thousand channels of educa- 
tion in our institutions, in our homes, in our communities, we 
must ceaselessly, vigorously, and spiritually bring home to 
every man and woman the terrible danger that is before and 
around us, the terrible need for devoted service, and the much 
more difficult thing, the terrible need for training in skills that 
enter so vitally into the national defense. 

It is recorded that in the City of Nuremberg once a year 
everybody helped to clean out the moat about the city wall; 
there was no exception, whether of councilor, merchant, or 
lady. Something of that spirit must animate us today in every 
part of the country. 











The Public School’s Share in the 


Defense Program 


By W. H. PILLSBURY 


E ARE living in a rapidly changing world. A man 

\\ | who went down the streets of New York City ten 

years ago with a bottle of liquor in one pocket and 
a gold piece in the other would be subject to arrest for the 
illegal possession of liquor. If the same man went down the 
same streets today similarly equipped, he would still be sub- 
ject to arrest, not because of the liquor but because of the ille- 
gal possession of gold. The world is indeed in a state of 
rapid change. 

The effect of the change in increasing our heritage of knowl- 
edge is well shown by the developments in the field of science. 
Alfred Russel Wallace in his little book, The Wonderful 
Century, tells us (1898) that mankind during his entire life 
on this planet has achieved 39 discoveries of first magnitude. 
Of that number 24 were the product of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, leaving only 15 for all the rest of man’s existence on 
earth. And this rate of increase in human knowledge has 
been accelerated in the twentieth century. So rapidly and 
completely is science remaking our ways of living, thinking, 
and acting that the wildest dreams of one generation may, and 
frequently do, become the commonplaces of the next. Rapid 
change is the outstanding characteristic of our times. 

Nowhere is this more obvious than in the field of inter- 
national relations. Up to the last few years, we in America 
have been living in a fool’s paradise, comfortably complacent 
in an aura of material prosperity such as the world has never 
before known. Even the depression has represented only a 
temporary check on our steady progress toward providing 
every man conditions of living beyond the dreams of royalty 
a century ago. With more than two-thirds of the world’s 
gold supply and an almost equal share of the essential mate- 
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rials on which the wealth of modern nations depends, our 
position was regarded as assured. 

Three thousand miles of ocean on the east and seven thou- 
sand on the west constituted an impassable barrier between 
us and possible danger of menace to our security. War had 
been outlawed as an instrument of national policy. It was a 
condition conceivable only in a lower state of civilization which 
we as a nation had completely outgrown. Other nations less 
fortunately situated than we might still resort to it in times 
of stress, but if so, it was no concern of ours. 

Democracy was taken as a matter of course. This battle 
had been fought and won and we were now free to concern 
ourselves primarily with the refinement of its application such 
as insuring a more equal distribution of the tremendous pros- 
perity for which a benign Providence so thoughtfully had 
singled us out among all the peoples of the earth. 

And suddenly our whole outlook is changed. With the 
rapid destruction by the totalitarian war machine of one after 
another of the formerly strong and independent democracies 
of Europe, in a few months we find ourselves facing a most 
critical situation in our country’s history. War is no longer 
an academic question. It has become a reality. We are dis- 
covering that an ocean may easily change from a barrier to 
a highway by which war can be brought to our doors. In our 
defenseless condition, with the British navy alone between us 
and the forces of aggression, our very wealth makes us so 
tempting a prize that it might as easily constitute a source of 
danger as of strength. 

Democracy, far from being accepted as a matter of course, 
now stands with its back to the wall. Under present condi- 
tions, only a country whose strength is feared by the aggres- 
sors has any assurance of survival. Faced with such a situ- 
ation, America has no choice. We must, with all possible 
speed, arm ourselves. This involves strengthening our de- 
fenses in three fields—military preparedness, economic 
strength, and morale. 

In the first field the schools have already begun to play their 
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part. The greatest handicap to military preparedness is the 
lack of skilled workers. It immediately became apparent that 
all the available facilities in the schools would need to be used 
to assist in training workers for the various operations in- 
volved in the preparation of military equipment. For this 
purpose Congress appropriated $15,000,000 as a starter and 
the President signed the bill on June 28, 1940. Within four 
days the schools were busy laying out the program, securing 
teachers, and selecting trainees. By the middle of July, 
30,000 men were in training and by the end of the month this 
had increased to 80,000. At the present time the number of 
trainees has increased to about a million. The record of the 
schools in so promptly and effectively meeting this situation 
despite the fact that the program was initiated at a time when 
the schools were closed for vacation is, I think, one in which 
the school systems of the United States may justly take great 
pride. They are destined to play an increasingly important 
role in this field as the exact needs of our military forces be- 
come more apparent. 

In the second field, that of developing to the full our eco-~ 
nomic potentialities, education has also played an important 
role. Modern economists are coming to recognize that edu- 
cation determines to so large an extent the efficiency with 
which the factors of production operate that it might well be 
classified as one of these essential factors itself. Its effect on 
intelligent consumption is equally crucial. The importance of 
education to economics has been so well treated in the last 
pronouncement of the Educational Policies Commission, Edu- 
cation and Economic Well-Being in American Democracy, that 
further discussion at this point is unnecessary. 

Both of these aspects of preparedness are, however, com- 
paratively simple. The most difficult and complex phase of 
the defense of democracy is the building of a sound morale. 
And it is precisely in this field that education can render its 
greatest service. In fact, success in morale building must of 
necessity depend primarily on education. 

This again, as in the case of preparation in general, involves 
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three phases—the creation of better democratic understand- 
ings, attitudes, and habits. 


UNDERSTANDINGS 


Democracy draws its strength from the masses, from their 
comprehension of its needs and a desire for greater compre- 
hensions, from their willingness to act for the common good 
which can only be developed if they have a large general un- 
derstanding of the problems with which the country is con- 
fronted. Lacking such understanding, the people fail to take 
the long-range point of view. They lose sight of the need for 
and advantages of cooperative effort and tend to work for 
their own selfish interests. They are ready to sacrifice the 
general good and even their own ultimate safety to secure for 
themselves immediate gains. As a result, selfishness becomes 
enthroned, frictions multiply, conflicts increase, dissension be- 
comes rife, and the basic structure of the government is under- 
mined as was so clearly illustrated in the case of France. The 
creation of sound understandings is therefore fundamental to 
strong democratic morale. 

We need a better understanding of what democracy means. 
We need a greater appreciation of the price which was paid by 
our forefathers in order that this country might become so 
rich a heritage. In our veins flows the finest blood in all 
Europe—the blood of men and women who so loved freedom 
and hated tyranny that they were willing to leave the land of 
their birth with all its ties of home, friends, and customs and 
cross the ocean to an unknown land, thousands of miles dis- 
tant, there to wrest a living from a hostile soil under pioneer 
conditions of hardship, privation, and frequently danger to 
life itself in order that they might through their courage, 
thrift, sweat, and toil build a civilization worthy of free men 
and women. Only as we understand how our country de- 
veloped from thirteen weak colonies scattered along the At- 
lantic seaboard to its present position of power among the 
nations of the world can we have any sound appreciation of 
the value of the things we are called upon to defend. 
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We need to understand what our freedoms involve, not 
only our rights but our duties and responsibilities, the condi- 
tions which are essential to their preservation, and the condi- 
tions which have brought about their downfall among the 
democracies of Europe. We need to understand how we have 
met our problems in the past, our failures as well as our suc- 
cesses. We need an understanding of the problems which con- 
front us today and how European nations have attempted to 
solve them through resort to such forms of government as 
communism, fascism, and naziism. We need to know the 
democratic method of attacking such problems, including 
training in the techniques of straight thinking and a knowl- 
edge of the source material which is available and how to use 
it. And we need to know the devices by which propaganda 
shapes our thinking to its purposes in order that we may be 
able to defend ourselves against its insidious effects. The 
need for greater understandings of this sort is both immediate 
and imperative. 


ATTITUDES 


But knowledge and even understandings alone, important 
as they are, are not enough. The causes which survive in 
times like these are those in which men believe passionately. 
Democracy, if it is to persist, must become a fighting faith. 
We must believe in it, be ready to sacrifice for it, to fight for 
it, and, if necessary, to die for it. We must somehow develop 
loyalty to democracy comparable to that of the totalitarian 
states—a devotion to ideals outside ourselves which is superior 
to selfish interests and in whose service we can cheerfully give 
our all. The development of such a loyalty is much more 
difficult in a democracy than in a totalitarian state. Theirs 
can be, and usually is, purely an emotional state in which in- 
telligence plays little or no part. In a democracy, however, 
loyalty must always be accompanied by an intelligent appraisal 
of the functioning of the democratic processes in order that its 
operations may more effectively achieve its objectives. Never- 
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theless, difficult as it is, the development of such a loyalty is 
imperative if democracy is to survive. 

We must also develop those attitudes which are essential to 
the preservation of our freedoms. Probably the most signifi- 
cant of these and the one most in jeopardy in a time like this is 
tolerance. We tend to act on emotion rather than intelligence, 
to settle questions on a basis of bias and prejudice rather than 
on a careful consideration of the facts. As a rule we do not 
welcome ideas or opinions contrary to our preconceived 
notions. In politics we tend to read only those newspapers 
and listen exclusively to those speeches which support our 
political point of view and to avoid those containing a con- 
trary viewpoint. When we listen to a speaker whose line of 
thought confirms our own we are perfectly sure we are in the 
presence of a sound thinker. 

This is not a new situation. It has always beentrue. If we 
examine the records of the old town meetings, we find that 
even in those days when democracy is generally considered to 
have been at its best, unpopular speakers were treated with 
scant ceremony. The development of a spirit of open-minded 
tolerance means, therefore, a distinct change in the mores of 
the American people. 

And yet such a change must be made if we are to conserve 
democracy. For the democratic method is the scientific method. 
It involves the formation of conclusions on a basis of the facts. 
And unless we can develop this scientific attitude, we are faced 
with the possibility of a tyranny of pressure groups which can 
be just as obnoxious and destructive as that of a dictator. 

We don’t know too much about the development of atti- 
tudes. The schools, however, have been rather successful dur- 
ing the past twenty years in conditioning their pupils to a 
hatred of war. We have taught them that all war is futile 
and senseless and it never settles any questions and that there 
is no such thing as a just war. As a result, today when we are 
calling upon them to fight for the protection of democracy 
they look at us with considerable bewilderment, uncertain 
which to distrust more—our sincerity or our intelligence. In 
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this field perhaps we have taught not wisely but too well. 
Possibly a study of the means by which this result has been 
accomplished, as well as those by which the totalitarian states 
have been so successful in developing their loyalties, might 
be profitable. 

We do know that attitudes may eventuate from the repeti- 
tion of single acts continued over a period of time until they 
crystallize into habits. And this brings me to my third phase. 


Hapsirts 


The development of strong morale demands that the demo- 
cratic way of thinking and acting must become habitual. The 
old-time traditional school in which the teacher acted as a 
czar, in which external pressures constituted the principal 
means of motivation, in which pupils were taught to sit pas- 
sively in their seats and answer rather than ask questions as 
well as follow directions blindly, this school gave a very doubt- 
ful training for life in a democracy. It is not strange that 
upon leaving such an environment the pupil who found him- 
self suddenly upon his own should experience great difficulty 
in distinguishing between liberty and license. If the school 
would train for democracy, it must teach pupils to live to- 
gether in a democratic environment in which the practices of 
good citizenship, its responsibilities and duties as well as its 
rights may be learned by experiences. In our schools through 
their organization, through the relation of pupil with pupil 
and pupil with teacher as well as through the work of the 
classroom and all extracurricular activities of the schools— 
clubs, student government, athletics, and the like—we must 
condition our pupils to the democratic way of life. ‘Teachers 
must be alert to a wise use of the opportunities which are con- 
stantly arising in the life of the school for training our pupils 
for democratic citizenship through actual living in a demo- 
cratic environment. In like manner our adult leadership must 
be active in eradicating those forces of political, religious, or 
racial prejudice which would tend to foster undemocratic 
habits of thinking and acting. 
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The implications of such a program for teachers is obvious. 
If we are to secure the necessary pupil understandings we 
must first possess them ourselves. Teachers can no longer 
live as a class apart with little or no responsibility for our 
country’s welfare or the life around them. They must assume 
the responsibilities of intelligent democratic citizenship not 
only in their own communities but in the nation as well. 

Attitudes are caught as well as taught. Like begets like. 
Students are naturally hero worshippers and tend consciously 
or unconsciously to become like those whom they admire. 
Therefore, teachers must exemplify those qualities which they 
wish to instill and this applies with equal force to the 
administrator. 

Mass instruction must, to a large extent at least, be replaced 
by individual teaching. We talk about teaching the country 
to love democracy. Such talk takes it for granted that because 
we have no such class distinctions as exist in Europe, we are 
therefore all alike. Some information can be effectively con- 
veyed through mass instruction but the creation of a democrat- 
ic personality is an individual matter. The only impregnable 
force is the indomitable individual human spirit. This is well 
exemplified in the Royal Air Force of England. Hitler’s dif- 
ficulty does not lie primarily in the superiority of English 
military strength. His failure to subdue England is due rather 
to his inability to break the unconquerable will of the English 
people. In our haste to get the job done we must not over- 
look the need for emphasis on individual training, on the im- 
portance of the guidance function to all effective teaching. 
This is not new in theory but it does need a new emphasis if it 
is to become a reality in general practice. 

Responsibility for this program is not confined to any one 
level of instruction. It must permeate all education from the 
kindergarten throughout adult life. No group is either too 
young or too old. Probably some of the best education for 
democracy is being taught in our nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens. And on the other hand, nowhere is the need for 
building strong morale more imperative than among adults. 
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The schools can do their part in laying sound foundations 
for democratic citizenship. But the formal period of educa- 
tion in the school is all too meager. The average pupil re- 
mains under the influence of the school only a comparatively 
few years at best and only a comparatively small proportion 
of his time even during those years. This time is all too short 
for creating the understandings, attitudes, and habits necessary 
to effect a democratic citizenship. And the school is dealing 
with the young. Its students have had neither the background 
of experience nor the maturity of judgment necessary to a 
thorough understanding of the increasingly complex problems 
with which democracy is confronted. It is necessary that they 
should be taught to think in terms of these problems or by the 
time they reach adulthood it will be too late. They then will 
be conditioned not to think. But their thinking in this field 
must of necessity be more or less elementary. Furthermore 
these problems call for no immediate action on their part. So 
far as they are concerned, these are merely questions with 
which they may be called upon to deal later on when they have 
reached maturity. The problems are of necessity, therefore, 
more or less academic. 

With the adult, however, all these conditions are reversed. 
Adulthood is the longest period of life. The adult is better 
able to understand these problems and to feel the responsi- 
bility for their solution. In fact, he is face to face with the 
necessity for doing something about them and their under- 
standing, therefore, presents a genuinely felt need, a most 
important condition for effective learning. 

The school can lay the basis but the completion of the job 
lies, and in the nature of the case always must lie, in the field 
of adult education. We have for years given lip service to the 
philosophy of education as a life process starting with birth 
and ending only with death. In practice, however, all too fre- 
quently our students have come to regard the school as a finish- 
ing institution, on graduation from which education became 
a matter of finished business. The time has now arrived when 
we can no longer safely dodge this issue. 
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There is need today of dispassionate appraisal of our needs, 
our dangers, and our resources. There is need of calm judg- 
ment as well as of passionate devotion to justice, liberty, and 
decency. Morale must be high but it must be firmly based on 
resolve and intelligence. Morale must not only be created; it 
must be sustained under whatever conditions time may bring. 
Wider means must be found for the free circulation of ideas, 
for the nonpartisan discussion of major public problems 
among the people of the state, and for the preservation of 
American ideals and values. 

Adult education, heretofore often considered as a luxury, is 
now an imperative necessity. It has not achieved its rightful 
place either in the world of thought or in the world of action. 
Education has not been adequate as preparation for life, nor 
has it manifested itself in abundant living and effective action. 
In the service of the state and of the nation, adult intelligence 
must mobilize and place its powers and potentialities at the 
service of the common good. 

Some years ago H. G. Wells declared “our civilization is a 
race between education on the one hand and catastrophe on 
the other.” Never has this statement carried such significance 
as today. Only as we can develop a more adequate under- 
standing of the democracy we are attempting to defend, only 
as we can foster more effectively those attitudes which are so 
essential to the vitality of democracy, only as we can make 
habitual those ways of thinking and acting which constitute 
the democratic way of life—in short, only as we can mobilize 
all educational forces for the creation of a devoted and in- 
telligent citizenry has democracy any real guarantee of 
perpetuity. 











The Meaning of Morale 


By RALPH BARTON PERRY 


ORALE is one of the emergency problems which is 

N | everybody’s business. Morale is at the same time 

one of the forms of preparation for war which is 

profitable if war never occurs. It is the condition of national 

health, whether the nation is engaged in protecting itself 

against attack from without, or in the creation of a better 
social order within. 

The most vivid experience of low morale with which I am 
personally familiar is that which I have in the small hours of 
the morning when I am unable to sleep. My cares, anxieties, 
doubts, regrets, and problems then gather about my bed and 
glower at me. They encircle me on every side. My devils are 
all there, and my angels are all absent. These devils were in 
fact as numerous in yesterday’s daylight, and will be as 
numerous tomorrow. But tonight, owing, no doubt, to some 
obscure nocturnal chemistry, I feel overwhelmed and defeated. 
They are too much for me: I am not equal to them. Then in 
the morning after I have slept, or had my morning coffee, or 
recovered my normal circulation, I find these same devils posi- 
tively exhilarating. I know that I can defeat them one by one, 
and am eager for the battle to begin. The balance has swung 
in my favor. I have recovered my confidence and my courage. 

Of all other words, that which best expresses the meaning 
of high morale is the word courage; not courage in the sense 
opposed to fear, but in the sense opposed to dis-couragement. 
Morale means adhering to a difficult course of action, with 
firm resolution, and with all of one’s resources at command. 

When morale is thus interpreted as courage it is possible 
to understand that it may manifest itself either in positive 
action or in endurance. Positive action involves persisting in 
endeavor, despite inertia or resistance: first, while one seeks 
and chooses a way; and then, while one follows the chosen way 
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to its end. Morale in the sense of endurance means holding 
fast against attack, while at the same time maintaining the 
intention to act whenever the occasion may permit. It is not 
merely a question of bearing suffering without complaint, but 
of “carrying on” when circumstances conspire to make it 
easier to give up the effort altogether. 

When morale is thus conceived as courage, whether active 
or passive, it is equally appropriate to war and to peace. War 
is only an extreme or violent form of the same situation that is 
typical of all human life. In war the intent is to defeat the 
enemy or to occupy his territory, and the obstacle is the 
enemy’s resistance. It is necessary to choose a strategic or 
tactical plan and adhere to it, despite conflicting advice, the 
confusion of actual hostilities, danger and hardship, and the 
opposing action of the enemy. Defense, attack, and intervals 
of suspense all in their several ways call for a persistent will 
to victory under adverse conditions. 

Precisely the same situation exists in what is called peace. 
There are personal problems and ambitions, occupational in- 
terests, professional aspirations, community endeavors, party 
programs, and national aims which define a direction of effort 
against internal and external obstacles. There is the same re- 
quirement of persistence and tenacity. To speak of life as a 
struggle or battle, calling for martial virtues, is more than a 
mere figure of speech. There is always a temptation to sur- 
render or to follow a course of appeasement. There are re- 
current moods of discouragement, and there is a correspond- 
ing requirement of courage. 

To define morale merely as courage is, however, to omit its 
social aspect. There are occasions in which a man must fight 
his battle alone; there is such a thing as personal courage. 
But most of human endeavor is associated endeavor. This is 
conspicuously true of war, and scarcely less true of peace. 
The term morale usually has reference to this fact. What is 
required is not only a firm will, but a united will—a firm will 
to work together. Morale in this sense introduces a new re- 
quirement. Personal courage is not sufficient. Men must 
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agree with one another on a common objective, feel its im- 
portance collectively, trust one another during its execution, 
and bear with one another during periods of physical strain 
and nervous tension. When account is taken of this second or 
social dimension of morale, a new legion of enemies assail it: 
divided opinion, distrust, envy, jealousy, irritability, setting 
personal or factional interests above the common cause, fight- 
ing one’s partners instead of the common enemy. 


So much for that state of mind which constitutes morale: 
high morale is collective courage; low morale is discourage- 
ment, disunion, or both. From this end-result, we now turn 
to its causes. There are many ways of classifying these, but it 
is illuminating to consider them in their order of depth and 
permanence. There are the relatively shallow and transitory 
causes, and there are the relatively deep and more enduring 
causes. Judged by these criteria and arranged in ascending 
order, the causes of morale may be considered as physical, 
psychological, ideological or creedal, and rational. 

The physical causes of morale affect men’s bodies. Low 
morale may be an effect of excessive heat or cold, fatigue, loss 
of sleep, bodily discomfort, hunger, disease or wounds; and 
the level of morale may be raised by the prevention of these 
depressing causes, or by the utilization of positive agencies for 
bodily well-being—such as housing, clothing, food, sanitation, 
and medical care. It is evident that if men are to acquire 
physical power or endurance they must not be softened by in- 
dulgence. But if physical conditions are to be most conducive 
to high morale, hardships must be limited to those which are 
uncontrollably imposed from without, or self-imposed for the 
purpose of training. 

The psychological causes of morale affect men’s minds upon 
the elementary level. They consist in the stimulation of such 
instinctive reactions as fear, love, hate, anger, pride, emula- 
tion, imitation, and gregariousness; in general emotional ex- 
citement; in respect for existing habits and in the formation 
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of new. Such causes operate in any social group and are inde- 
pendent of any specific body of acquired ideas. 

The ideological or creedal causes of morale affect the will 
through specific beliefs. The fundamental fact here is that men 
derive courage from their convictions. Their activities are 
unified and sustained through time by the grip of an idea to 
which they subordinate their particular appetites and their 
personal interests. If men are to fight or work, we say, they 
must have something to fight or work for—something which 
is accounted so important that its achievement, however dif- 
ficult and however long postponed, outweighs the sacrifices 
which it entails. 

Creedal causes rest upon conviction. Men will fight and 
work for a cause in which they believe, whether the belief is or 
is not founded on fact: it is necessary only that the belief 
should exist and possess a certain degree of intensity and cer- 
titude. But in an atmosphere of enlightenment, in which 
men’s eyes are open and their critical faculties alert, in which 
information is freely accessible and discussion freely tolerated, 
improbable beliefs will not long persist. The attempt to im- 
plant them by purely psychological methods begets resentment 
and distrust. Only beliefs which reflect the fullest available 
evidence can be counted on to win and retain acceptance. Men 
must not only have a cause in which they believe, but their 
experience must confirm their belief. Such beliefs, which enlist 
the support of men’s reasons, and not merely of their emo- 
tions or credulity, I propose to call the rational cause of 
morale. 


Among the four causes of morale the crucial difference is 
that between the physical and psychological causes on the one 
hand, and the creedal and rational on the other. Physical and 
psychological causes provide the agencies by which morale can 
be raised in a static system. Men find themselves, let us say, 
in an army—removed from their homes, deprived of liberty, 
subjected to hardship and strict discipline, and exposed to 
danger. The impact of this situation can be eased by careful 
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attention to physical needs; by periods of leave and recupera- 
tion; by recreation, entertainment, and letters from home; by 
the bestowal of rewards for bravery; by the personal in- 
fluence, exhortation, and leadership of officers; and by the 
creation of esprit de corps. All this can be done without ques- 
tioning the situation itself. 

Creedal forces, on the other hand, begin to operate at the 
moment when soldiers becomes conscious of the cause for 
which the war is fought and are persuaded of its righteous- 
ness. In so far as the purposes of the war are honestly shared 
between officers and men, or between the army and the civil 
authorities; in so far as the moral judgments of all concerned 
are founded on enlightened recognition of their interests and 
of the relevant facts; in so far, in short, as creedal unity is 
free from artful deception and blind passion, it may be said 
to be rational. 

Economic life affords a close parallel. Labor may be ren- 
dred willing to accept its lot by personnel experts who pay 
careful attention to working conditions and mitigate the strain 
of prolonged effort by improved lighting, reduced noise, prizes 
and bonuses, entertainments and rest rooms, able foremen and 
genial managers. If increased wages or shortened hours are 
introduced to make an existing system more palatable and 
efficient, the methods of morale are still physical and psycho- 
logical. There is, however, a profounder form of discontent 
that is not met, but only aggravated, by these techniques. 
Whatever is calculated to make the worker satisfied with his 
lot is resented by those independent spirits who think the lot 
unjust. To them the physical and psychological methods of 
morale are only drugs which render men the docile victims of 
their exploiters; a rose water which obscures, but does not 
cure, the essential rottenness of the system. 

When discontent takes this form there is no way of restor- 
ing morale except to persuade the workers to believe in the 
system itself. They must be brought to feel that they are 
partners, and not mere instruments, however carefully han- 
dled by those who use them. And if their morale is to be not 
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only creedal, but rational, this conviction must agree with 
fact and truth. Those who are concerned with their morale 
must not only deal with them honestly and afford them every 
opportunity of knowledge, but must prove by deeds that the 


existing system possesses that general beneficence which is 
claimed for it. 


) 





These causes of morale may be illustrated by recent ex- 
periences of France and Britain, from which it behooves 
Americans to learn and profit. 

Morale in itself does not win either battles or wars. All 
accounts of the fall of France begin with her military weak- 
ness. The present morale of the British, however high, 
would avail them little, were it not for the strength of their 
navy and air force; and it will avail them not at all if the 
supply of ships and planes falls so low that they cannot soon 
meet the enemy with equal or better equipment. Armaments 
themselves are of little avail if there is no skilled personnel 
to use them; and skilled enlisted personnel is of little avail 
without skilled officers from subalterns to the high command. 
There is every reason to believe that the German army has 
been well officered and well staffed; that the generalship of 
the French was incompetent; and that whatever British suc- 
cesses have occurred have been in large part due to their 
gradual mastery of the techniques of modern war. 

But while it would be a fatal mistake to allow an exag- 
gerated emphasis on morale to divert attention from the 
quality and quantity of armaments, or from expertness in 
the art of war, these conditions of success are closely related 
to morale. If we ask why France was not adequately 
equipped and competently led we are carried back to the low 
civilian morale of the pre-war period. Economic and polit- 
ical dissension, general apathy, and a reluctance to face un- 
pleasant realities were responsible for the decline of French 
production and for the incapacity of the nation to collect and 
focus its energies in the hour of need. Gamelin was retained 
in the position of supreme command not because he was best 
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fitted, but because Weygand and Georges were distrusted by 
the Left. Nor could these or any other generals, however 
competent, conduct a successful war when they were divided 
from one another and from the civil authorities by personal 
and factional enmities. And granting that the initial defeats 
of France were immediately due to military causes, the rapid- 
ity and completeness of her collapse were due to defects of 
morale which those defeats disclosed but did not create. 

As regards the physical causes of morale the French experi- 
ence presents an example of the softening effects of idleness. 
During the first phase of the war, writes Maurois, “the sol- 
diers, well-nourished and with little to do, got fat.” * To meet 
the dangers of boredom, attempts were made to create dis- 
tractions, and they succeeded only too well: 


Prominent people in Paris and London had started a variety of 
new enterprises: Books for the Armies, Radios for the Armies, Amuse- 
ments for the Armies, Burlesque for the Armies, Sport for the Armies, 
Art for the Armies, Plays for the Armies. A witty woman, disturbed 


at this frivolity, said that she was going to found a new agency—War 
for the Armies.” 


While the French sat in the Maginot Line, the German 
divisions which were preparing the attack on the Low Coun- 
tries engaged in forced marches of thirty miles a day and were 
thus both occupied and hardened. When as in Britain a civil- 
ian population is under bombardment, attention must be given 
to their sleep, health, and recreation. Such physical causes 
have mitigated the hardships inflicted by the enemy and pre- 
pared men for the extreme efforts which they are called upon 
to make. 

As regards the psychological causes of morale, the present 
war has contributed several interesting items. The attack of 
the German motorized divisions produced a panic terror of 
which there is, I think, no parallel in modern warfare. I turn 
again to Maurois for my description: 


* André Maurois, Tragedy in France, 1940, p. 40. 
* Ibid, p. 36. 
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The break-through had been . . . achieved as a result of mass sur- 
prise and terror. ‘Thousands of tanks equipped with flame-throwers, 
and airplanes equipped with sirens had been hurled upon Corap’s army. 
. . « The combination of a screaming noise with a huge, white jet of 
flame, created a vision of Apocalypse. ‘The bravest men, placed un- 
expectedly before such a menace, for which they had not been prepared, 
had little chance of holding their ground. . . . After the disaster at 
Sedan the myth of the enemy’s invincibility spread rapidly and served 
as an excuse for all those who wanted to retreat. . . . German para- 
chutists in Holland and Belgium played a role that was real enough, 
but fear of them increased their effectiveness tenfold. In the eyes of the 
peasants and soldiers every costume became a disguise. . . . Jean Coc- 
teau, when I saw him a little later, told me with a poet’s vivid con- 
ciseness: “All you see now on the roads of France are nuns winding 
on their puttees.”” It was these myths and rumors, a hundred times 
speedier than Messerschmitts, that explain how such small forces were 
able to occupy important positions without a fight.* 


Panic such as this is due to two causes. Initial defeat breeds 
a wavering of confidence, and a series of defeats develops a 
fixed attitude of defeatism. Hence the military value of a 
sudden and overwhelming attack. The other cause relates, 
perhaps, to national characteristics of the French and the Brit- 
ish. The outward expression of emotion serves as the stimulus 
for a like emotion. The spectacle of fear is terrifying, and 
the spectacle of anger is enraging. The effect is reciprocal, 
and the emotion mounts rapidly both in volume and in inten- 
sity. Hence if, as is commonly supposed, the French display 
their emotions freely one would expect them to be correspond- 
ingly susceptible to mass fear or panic, as well as, under oppo- 
site conditions, to the élan of battle. 

All witnesses testify, on the other hand, to the phlegmatic 
and casual manner in which British civilians conduct them- 
selves under bombing attacks. There is the story of the old 
lady who, when bombs were falling like confetti, looked at the 
sky and remarked, “That ’Itler, ’e sure do be a fidget !’” There 
was another old lady, reported by Harold Laski, “who, dug 


*Ibid., pp. 102-3, 106-7. 
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out of her demolished tenement house, came to the light of 
day with the expressive remark, ‘Blast that Hitler’.”* Mrs. 
Edgar Ansell Mowrer tells of the disgust of the British at the 
Halloween mumbo jumbo of the Germans, with blue lights in 
their caps and with bombs which gave out demoniac screaming 
sounds: “How silly! What do they think this is? A blooming 
nursery?” 

In modern war this bathos and understatement of the Brit- 
ish appear to stand them in good stead. Ralph Ingersoll, in 
one of his vivid descriptions of the superb morale of the peo- 
ple of London during a bombing attack, offers the following 
explanation: 


I think it’s the quality of keeping their fear to themselves while they 
are afraid . . . that’s the most important part of what the English call 
“behaving well,” and they have it whether they are cockneys in the 
East Side or Cabinet Ministers. They do not transmit their fears to 
one another the way some other peoples do. And when people transmit 
their fear to each other the result is panic and anything can happen in 
a panic. When they don’t transmit their fear they go on about their 
business and presently aren’t afraid any more.° 


It will be noted that the British civilian morale described 
above is not based on the illusion of safety. There are times 
when it is desirable to be afraid. One of the most striking 
examples of the streamlined technique of German aggression 
is their success in Norway. Leland Stowe has given us the 
following description: 


During the first days of the Nazi occupation of Oslo, soldiers mes- 
merized the civilians with rollicking songs, American dance tunes and 
German waltzes. ... The cleverest piece of musical mass psychology 
was staged when the main body of 20,000 troops began to disembark. 
. . . On the embankment were perhaps three platoons of German in- 
fantry, their kits and rifles piled neatly before them. Arms interlocked, 
swinging from side to side, they shouted a German song, “Going to 
Town,” in splendid harmony. More singing echoed to shore from the 


“Reported by H. Klemmer, Boston Globe, April 28, 1941; “London: Democ- 
racy in Action,” The New Republic (Oct. 12, 1940), p. 326. 
® Boston Globe, Nov. 29, 1940, p. 17. 
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transports. .. . The passive Osloans failed to realize that their capital 
was being conquered. . . . With the arrival of 20 or more transports 
on the 12th, resistance within Oslo had become impossible. There 
was no further need for bluff. The music ended. “Roll Out the 
Barrel” had become the dirge of Oslo’s independence.® 


A similar condition of mind was created by wishful thinking, 
without the connivance of the enemy, in Paris just before the 
arrival of the German invaders. According to Maurois, 

For a long time we couldn’t believe it, Paris was so quiet and beau- 
tiful. . . . In the garden below, the concierge was watering the begonias 
of which she was justifiably proud. In the apartment underneath, a 
workman whistled a military tune as he mended a tap. Nothing had 
changed. . . . Was it possible the Germans were only half an hour 
from us by car, while we went on livng and working, just as usual? 
In the Champs Elysées, the terraces of the cafés were full. . . . We 
went to the cinema: it was nearly full. We saw the attack on Narvik 


and the Paris raid. The tragedy of last week had already become 
entertainment.” 


What is rightly called a “false sense of security” is as fatal 
to morale as is a panic of fear. It is now customary to charge 
those who sound a note of alarm with “hysteria.” But it will 
be recalled that Plato defined courage as a knowledge of dan- 
ger,® and that for Aristotle courage consisted in a just estimate 
of danger, lying between the extremes of foolhardiness or 
insensibility on the one hand, and of rashness on the other.® 
Morale in the presence of danger consists in being afraid of 
that which is truly to be feared, fear being implemented by 
reason, and proportioned to the proximity and magnitude of 
the danger. 


There is nothing new in the idea that when factional or per- 
sonal bitterness reaches a certain pitch of intensity, the nation 
as a whole is defenseless. Napoleon is said to have owed his 


* “Blitzkrieg with Music,” Reader’s Digest (September 1940), reprinted from 
The Chicago Daily News, April 17, 1940. 

*Maurois, Tragedy in France, pp. 118-20. 

* Plato, Protagoras, Scribner’s Selections, p. 104. 

* Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, Scribner’s Selections, p. 249. 
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successes largely to the fact that he was opposed by allies. In 
the present war France was divided against herself in half a 
dozen ways. One English general is quoted as saying of Gen- 
erals Georges and Gamelin, ‘“They are so busy making war on 
each other that they have no time to make war on the Ger- 
mans.” *° There was a similar feud between Reynaud and 
Daladier, between labor and capital, and between the Catholic 
Right and the anticlerical Left. England, on the other hand, 
has derived a certain strength from her very isolation. At 
the same time she has found in Churchill both a leader and a 
symbol of undivided loyalty. Never before in the world’s his- 
tory has it been so vividly evident that a society is doomed at 
the precise moment when the hate or suspicion of the parts 
toward one another becomes stronger than their love of the 
common whole. 

While the physical and psychological factors in morale de- 
rive from human nature in general, and are therefore the same 
for all societies, the creedal and rational factors of morale are 
relative to the creed and tradition of a particular social group. 
The zeal of a Mohammedan or Christian crusade can be sus- 
tained only in groups that are already Mohammedan or Chris- 
tian. A Fascist morale can be built upon a tradition of Roman 
imperialism or a cult of heroic action bequeathed by the ty- 
rants of the Italian Renaissance. Nazi morale can find a uni- 
fying creed in a lingering Germanic paganism, a racial cult of 
pan-Germanism, a Germanic worship of the military state, or 
a Germanic propensity to metaphysics. A Japanese morale 
rests upon the worship of the Emperor as the symbol of Japa- 
nese solidarity and destiny. In Italy, Germany, and Japan 
alike morale draws upon the sense of injustice felt by the have- 
nots, and the conviction that the latecomers are entitled to 
their turn after the long domination of the British, French, 
and American Empires. 

A British or American morale cannot be built upon any of 
these moral foundations, but must appeal to that more or less 
nebulous and shop-worn creed known as “democracy.” What 


 Maurois, Tragedy in France, p. 85. 
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has happened in democratic France, and what has almost hap- 
pened in democratic Britain, is of ominous import to demo- 
cratic Americans. 

The mortal danger to democracies lies in something deeper 
than the effect of words. It is true that the word ‘‘democracy”’ 
has degenerated and lost much of its force even as a symbol. 
But why has the word degenerated? We must face the fact 
that in the French democracy large elements of the nation had 
ceased to love the Republic and had found no equivalent faith. 


The change after 1914 is highly significant, as Maurois ob- 
serves: 


It is easy to say that such antagonisms occur at all times, that 
jealousy and ambition are ever-present passions, that in 1914 Clemen- 
ceau and Poincaré hated each other and that nevertheless we were 
victorious. This is true, but in 1914 a certain nobility of heart and 
undivided patriotism triumphed over these passions. Poincaré had no 
love for Clemenceau, but he loyally collaborated with him. Pétain, 
with self-abnegation, served under the orders of Foch. In 1940 France 
was so divided, political hatreds were so violent, and the decline of 
public morality so far advanced that no obstacle was interposed to per- 
sonal hatreds." 


As between 1914 and 1940, the difference was one of de- 
gree; but at some time between these years a crucial point was 
passed at which the factions of French opinion and sentiment 
began to give their first allegiance to creeds that were neither 
democratic nor French. There had been a steady movement 
to the communist Left or to the totalitarian Right, and each 
of these extremes intensified the fanaticism of its opposite. 
The government of Daladier did not represent a sacred union. 
To quote Albert Guérard, 


Daladier treated his whilom associates, the Communists, as national 
enemies. For Maurras and Weygand, democratic France represented 
everything evil, and should be destroyed. Mussolini and Franco were 
Pétain’s models. Hitler was Flandin’s Fiihrer. Bonnet and Laval now 


4 Ibid., p. 89. 
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boast openly that they were against the war. Thus there was defeatism 
at both ends . . . and bewilderment at the center.’? 


Even the center, which was once the bulwark of French re- 
publicanism, was divided against itself. As André Siegfried 
said, ‘““The heart of the French bourgeois is on the Left, but 
his pocketbook is on the Right.” ** Under such conditions 
there was literally no creed for which the French people as a 
whole were prepared to fight. Each faction found its worst 
enemies at home, and its best friends abroad. 

Britain barely escaped the fate of France. British opinion 
was divided by the same cleavages. But Dunkirk gave her a 
new heroic legend, and control of the seas gave her a brief 
interval in which to mobilize her spiritual as well as her mili- 
tary resources. 


The lesson for us is unmistakable. In this grave hour we 
must look to our bodily well-being in order that we may have 
health, stamina, and aggressiveness. Whatever post we oc- 
cupy, we are all soldiers. We must cultivate and disseminate 
among ourselves whatever in human nature conduces to buoy- 
ancy and resolution. We must cool our mutual hates and 
warm our mutual trust and affection. While avoiding panic 
we must recognize the enemy and fear him proportionally to 
his power and malice. 

Above all we must revive and prove our common creed. Un- 
less all Americans can find something in their common institu- 
tions and their common hopes which they prize collectively 
above the interests, personalities, and social programs which 
divide them, this United States of America is doomed at some 
time in the not distant future to go the way of France. 

Democracies are peculiarly vulnerable to internal dissen- 
sion. They are pledged to tolerance and discussion. Their 
economic development has magnified the conflict between capi- 
tal and labor. Differences of opinion and economic interest 


12 Albert Guérard, “The Maginot Spirit,” The Nation (Oct. 19, 1940), p. 368. 
% Quoted by A. Guérard, “Reflections on the French Disaster,” Virginia 
Quarterly Review, 1940, pp. 499-512. 
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are aggravated by differences of religion and racial origin. It 
is of the very essence of American democracy to embrace and 
to promote diversity. Its unity would cease to be American 
and democratic if all men were by repression or emotional 
propaganda forced into a uniform mold. Nevertheless modern 
war is total war, and its moral force, like its physical or psy- 
chological forces, must be gathered from every individual and 
every group. The problem for a democracy is how to be total 
without being totalitarian. This is the hard way, but there is 
no other way that is American and democratic. 

If it is to survive and at the same time be true to its own 
genius, democracy must reconcile enthusiasm with enlighten- 
ment, tolerance with conviction, strength with gentleness, and 
unity with diversity. This problem of reconciliation is not arti- 
ficial or gratuitous. It lies in the line of all genuine moral 
effort: to solve this problem is, in fact, morality itself. And 
there is a solution, hard though it be: to love the truth so much 
that one is hospitable to all its sources and channels, and re- 
spects the honest conviction of others; while at the same time 
loving humanity so much that one hates only inhumanity, and 
enjoys the equalities, the differences, and even the rivalries 
which will spring from a wide sowing of the seeds of freedom. 
Men may be diverse in the lives they lead, and at the same 
time unified by a common love of their aggregate diversity. 

But let it not be supposed that a democratic morale can be 
achieved by slogans and propaganda. The citizens of a mod- 
ern democracy are accustomed to proceeding with their eyes 
open. Their emotions must be sustained by their rational 
faculties, freely exercised. Their convictions cannot long be 
insulated against the facts. Hence they judge their rulers or 
their rivals by their deeds. The French have seen their inter- 
ests sabotaged in the name of “Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,” 
or “L’Union sacrée,”’ or “La belle France’; they resented be- 
trayal more bitterly than open opposition. As to Britain, I 
have recently heard it remarked that her recent victories were 
won in the years 1906 to 1908 by Lloyd George, then Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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The labor legislation of those years laid the foundation of 
that loyalty of the working classes which is saving Britain to- 
day. It is a loyalty which is not based on emotional appeal 
or pious formulas, but on a palpable improvement of the con- 
dition and enhancement of the power of the masses of the 
people. It is a matter of fact and of experience—not of hor- 
tatory eloquence. 

There is only one firm foundation for morale in a democ- 
racy, and that is to be, and not merely to feel, democratic; 
to enact and not merely to talk democracy. To be a democ- 
racy, and we may as well be honest about it, implies a con- 
tinuous redistribution of power and privilege in the direction 
of a greater participation by the masses of the people. It also 
implies that the people, enjoying a greater power and privi- 
lege, shall cease to be masses. In the present crisis the democ- 
racies represent not only this creed, which is peculiarly their 
own, but the whole Christian, humanistic, and cultural tradi- 
tion of the Western World. If the crisis is to be met with a 
high morale, Americans must learn to consider themselves the 
united servants of these great causes. But if they are to sus- 
tain this conviction they must experience democracy, Christi- 
anity, and humanity as realities. The more grave the crisis 
the greater the necessity of being, of continuing to be, and of 
becoming that which one professes to be. 








Some Educational Implications of the 
National Roster 


By LEONARD CARMICHAEL 


HE ACTIVE history of a national list of highly trained 

individuals goes back to various efforts on the part of 

oficers of the National Research Council during the 
last war. These efforts were not completely successful 
but the idea of a central list of scientists was accepted. So 
with the development of the present emergency, it seemed 
wise to arouse this slumbering idea to life and bring together 
a general and central list of American scientists and other 
specially trained individuals for the use of the nation. 

The National Research Council, the American Council on 
Education, the American Council of Learned Societies, and 
the Social Science Research Council cooperated in presenting 
a memorandum concerning this matter to the federal gov- 
ernment. After due consideration the National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel was set up as a semi- 
independent defense agency, administered by two existing 
federal agencies, the National Resources Planning Board and 
the United States Civil Service Commission. 

The National Roster was fortunate from the first, in that it 
had James C. O’Brien of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission as its executive officer. Mr. O’Brien is one of the 
highly trained executives of the Commission. Because of his 
intimate knowledge of personnel it was possible for him to 
bring together a staff of individuals with whom I have worked 
during these last months with the very greatest pleasure. This 
staff has been assembled gradually, and fluctuates between 
seventy and ninety as need demands. 

The first task of the National Roster was the development 
of means by which America’s specially trained cerebral cortices 
throughout the country could be reached by mail. The second 
task was the convenient listing of these individuals and their 
abilities once they had been reached. 
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I am sure that you have all been interested in the references 
by President Conant and by the Honorable Noel C. Hall to 
the British Central Register which is in some ways the model 
of our American roster. Mr. Hall humorously referred to 
the sorting of cards in the British register on a hotel bed- 
stead. It is true that our technique is a little less informal be- 
cause our task is a more complicated one. We have attempted 
not only to list the most distinguished and highly trained in- 
dividuals in America, but also individuals who are, let us say, 
the competent private soldiers of applied science. The roster 
contains the names of men and women on a basis of absolute 
equality. 

The first operation of the Roster office was the develop- 
ment of what we call “the general questionnaire.” Many of 
you in this room have received a copy of this document. The 
general questionnaire asks for certain items of information 
which it is equally important to know about an engineer or a 
linguist. These items include such information as full name, 
date and place of birth, citizenship status, present address, 
army status past or present, marital status, and the individ- 
ual’s linguistic ability. This general blank also asks for the 
education and the professional and vocational experience of 
the individual in some detail. On this basic questionnaire are 
questions concerning any patents that the individual may have 
registered, his publications, and the names of individuals who 
are well informed concerning his professional training. This 
questionnaire also asks about the learned societies to which 
the individual belongs and specifically about the traveling that 
the individual has done. Incidentally, the foreign residence 
and travel of an individual is a very important item to some 
of the agencies using the roster. 

The avocational skills of the individual are also called for 
here. This question has also proved to be an interesting one. 
For example, it may be that so far as national service is 
concerned a botanist who is a skilled worker with vacuum 
tube circuits may possibly be more useful and have more to 
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contribute in a period of emergency as a result of his hobby 
of electronics than because of his botanical knowledge. 

There are a number of other questions that I need not 
discuss here, but one very important additional question or 
series of questions does deserve comment. These queries 
concern the difficulty that the individual believes would result 
to himself or to important work if he were called into gov- 
ernment service. ‘This is the question that we refer to in the 
ofice of the roster as the ‘‘conservation question.’”’ The 
National Resources Planning Board is one of the operating 
agencies of the roster and has been interested from the first 
in the roster as an instrument by means of which the highly 
trained individuals of America could be conserved and 
allowed to serve the nation in the most effective way possible. 
This is a philosophy which I am glad to say seems to be 
becoming more widely recognized. I am especially happy to 
call to your attention, if you have not already seen it, a letter 
by President Roosevelt dated May 3, 1941, which emphasizes 
the importance of this philosophy. 

In using the data supplied by this conservation question 
and other questions on the roster questionnaire it is often 
possible to find other individuals with equal skills for a given 
defense need when it seems obvious that a given scientist 
should be allowed to go on doing his present work. I think 
I can say without fear of contradiction that the roster has 
already demonstrated its effectiveness in conserving the work 
of many individuals in this way. I should like to emphasize 
here that the roster is not merely a file of cards. It is an 
active agency to assist by advisory procedures in the difficult 
task of working out a democratic answer to the problem of 
priorities in highly trained man power when there is a real 
shortage. 

In developing the roster it early became clear that it was 
necessary to break down the fields of specialization into 
detailed subspecialties if we were to analyze the learned world 
of America. We have done this now in more than fifty fields. 
We call these analyses of fields “technical check lists.” 
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Parenthetically | may say that it has been necessary to 
invent a jargon in this new field. Sometimes we look with 
alarm at the shop language already established in certain 
fields, but I have discovered in this work something of the 
natural history of this process. In nurturing something quite 
novel, it seems one must perfect also a jargon. Having 
developed the jargon, it soon becomes a part of general tech- 
nical speech and a subject to be learned. 

Our technical check lists have been devised to analyze many 
fields. For example, the field of physics and astronomy is 
broken down into such headings as mechanics, heat, sound, 
light, electricity and magnetism, and radio. Physics is a good 
example of a check-list field since it demonstrates one of the 
problems of this analysis. Radio is not a logical subheading 
under the general science of physics; radio is, however, an 
extremely important field of applied physics and hence is given 
an important place in the list. The technical check lists thus 
are not lists that are really satisfactory to academic purists. 
We have had this called to our attention many times. We 
have tried to make a compromise in this work between break- 
ing down fields into subordinate parts that are logical and 
the application that will be made by the government of the 
elements into which the fields are analyzed. 

All these technical check lists have been made by scientists 
or scholars who are specialists in these fields. For example, 
in the case of physics and astronomy, we had a group of 
leading physicists and astronomers of the country draw up 
the check list, and this has also been done in more than half 
a hundred other fields. 

I should add quickly that this has been made possible for 
us because each of the four councils delegated to the roster 
one highly trained individual who served as the coordinator 
in the field covered by that council. John S. Nicholas, Ster- 
ling Professor of Biology at Yale, is the representative of the 
National Research Council; Waldo G. Leland, of the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies; William H. Cowley, of the 
American Council on Education, and Carl C. Brigham, of 
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the Social Science Research Council. These men have co- 
operated with the constituent societies of each council. The 
roster has also had certain other special consultants in fields 
of chemistry, engineering, and business administration and 
related fields. 

The fields covered encompass administration and manage- 
ment, including accounting; aeronautical engineering; anat- 
omy ; animal sciences; anthropology; architecture; automotive 
engineering; bacteriology, immunology, and pathology; bot- 
any; chemistry; chemical engineering; civil engineering; elec- 
trical engineering; forestry; genetics; geography and geology; 
geophysics; heating, ventilating, air conditioning, and refrig- 
eration engineering; history and political science; management 
engineering; mathematics; mechanical engineering; mining 
and metallurgical engineering; personnel administration; 
physics and astronomy; physiology; plant pathology, horti- 
culture, and agriculture; psychology; radio engineering; rec- 
reation leadership; safety engineering; sociology; statistics; 
testing materials; tropical medicine and parasitology; and 
zoology. 

This means that at present we have thousands and thou- 
sands of subheadings in these various lists taken as a whole. 

In constructing the roster a basic questionnaire and an 
appropriate check list are sent to all the individuals known 
to have professional affiliations with the field in question and 
to all others who are interested in sending in to the office of 
the roster their names and addresses. 

Once the questionnaire and check list have been completed 
and filled in, they come to the office of the roster. Then the 
qualitative information on the list is changed by a rather 
elaborate ‘coding’ procedure into quantitative material. 
Even a man’s name, by a remarkable procedure that I wish I 
had time to tell you about, called the alpha-numerical index, 
is reduced to numerical form. Thus we reduce the individ- 
ual’s name to a number. This number is such that his name, 
in all the whole list of 152,000 names we have so far cir- 
cularized, will be in the same alphabetical order and numer- 
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ical order. This procedure works no matter at what time the 
names come in to the office and no matter what new names 
may arise which have not already come into our list. 

The reduction of travel experience into useable code form 
has involved making a list of the 999 most frequently traveled 
areas in the world and then breaking down the actual travel 
experience of the individuals on the roster when the qualita- 
tive information has been quantified. After the coding is 
complete—that is, when the qualitative information of the 
questionnaire has all been reduced to quantitative terms— 
the code sheets are sent to the mechanical operations room. 
Here very skillful punch-card operators further reduce this 
information to punch cards. Six 80-column punch cards are 
allotted to each individual. This generous use of cards allows 
the presentation of a large amount of data concerning each 
individual in a convenient form for rapid sorting. The 
cards are then put into appropriate files, and when a request 
comes to the office of the roster from a defense agency or 
other government establishment it is possible to search and 
find just the man or men specified if they are listed. 

It is not possible for me to report in detail upon the 
requests that come to the roster because they are in large 
measure confidential. We are asked for obvious reasons not 
to describe the nature of the requests that come from defense 
agencies. As an example, however, I think I may give you 
one anecdote on the way in which the roster works. A gov- 
ernment agency telephoned the office of the roster saying that 
they had a man who was very important for the work of the 
agency in question who was a reserve officer in the army. 
This man had a Ph.D. in economics, was well trained in 
mathematics, was a labor statistician, and was within the early 
age brackets. Another government agency, which shall be 
nameless but which has a right to call reserve officers, wanted 
this man for important work and the first agency was very 
much disturbed. The first agency asked that another man 
be found who had all of these qualifications. The apparatus 
was set, and through went thousands of cards. Eventually 
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the cards of two individuals came out. We at once took from 
our files the questionnaires of these two individuals and, 
because it was an emergency case, we got in touch immediately 
with the agency that had made the request. We were asked, 
‘Who are the two men?” We read the names. They said, 
“The first name you mentioned is that of the man we are 
trying to keep and the other agency is trying to get.”’ 

I will complete this story by saying that the second man did 
have the qualifications needed and so “they all lived happily 
ever after.” 

I think what I have said so far describes in outline the gen- 
eral operation of the roster. Many of you in this room 
who are college presidents have received from the office of 
the roster within the last few days a request to provide our 
ofice with the number of individuals graduating this year 
who have certain special sorts of training. For example, we 
have asked you to tell us how many bachelor’s, master’s, and 
doctor’s degrees in chemistry, physics, mathematics, and en- 
gineering are to be given. We have also asked you to tell us 
how many master’s and doctor’s degrees are to be given by 
your universities in the social sciences and the number to 
receive doctor’s degrees in the humanities. When each list 
reaches us we will send to that institution a bundle of general 
questionnaires and the correct number of special check lists 
fitting the number of expected graduates you have reported. 
We hope that these questionnaires will be filled out by this 
year’s group of new scientists. These names will then be 
punched and added to the general list in each field. 

I should say that those who developed the roster know 
that the punch-card system alone will only provide names and 
objective information. This selection of appropriate punch 
cards is therefore thought of as simply the first stage of the 
use of the roster. The basic questionnaires are pulled out 
after the machine sorting has been done, and then, in many 
cases, evaluating committees come to the office to look over 
the selected questionnaires. It is at that point that the con- 
servation aspect of the roster begins to be clear. 
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The work of the evaluating committees of volunteer ex- 
perts in many fields is going to become greater as the roster 
develops. Already we feel the pressure from industry and 
from nongovernmental agencies to assist them in recruiting 
highly trained individuals. This is an important function and 
one that the roster must sometime undertake, but it must 
undertake it in a way that will not be objectionable to the 
individuals who are listed on the roster. 

I should like to say that I believe that the roster is of 
real importance today. Indeed, I know that it is. We have 
already certified—that is, presented—to government agencies 
who requested them more than 10,000 names. These have 
been sent to a wide range of defense agencies. These re- 
quests have not all been in the physical sciences. Some of 
them have involved linguists. A great many of them have 
involved skills in the special areas of the social sciences. I 
should say, parenthetically, that the field of professional edu- 
cation has not yet been fully covered, although a check list is 
now almost complete in this field. Some of you in this room 
will soon receive this check list. 

I may be hypnotized a little by the work that is going on, 
but I believe that this roster is going to be as useful in peace- 
time as it is in the present period of emergency. A national 
list of this sort has a great many possible uses. Certainly the 
general employment situation among experts could be aided 
by the appropriate use of this roster. For example, if col- 
lege presidents would be willing to consult the roster concern- 
ing vacancies in college faculties, it seems to me it would be 
most advantageous. This is not as yet possible because of 
restrictions but I think it could be made possible. Such a 
procedure would make sure that there was a really general 
knowledge of the men available in any certain field. This 
would do much to alleviate a real feeling of inequality and of 
unhappiness on the part of a great many college teachers who 
would like to be offered new posts. If a man’s work has been 
done in some little-known university center, or if he is teaching 
in a relatively small institution, he may feel that he is over- 
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looked in spite of the fact that he has all the qualifications 
for a particular position. If each man and woman could feel 
that his or her qualifications could be presented to all admin- 
istrative officers selecting new faculty members, much would 
be gained. I believe that a great deal of unhappiness and of 
real injustice could be avoided if the roster is ever allowed 
to develop in this direction. 

I believe also that the roster has something to offer in con- 
nection with vocational and educational guidance. I say this 
with a good deal of reluctance. I do not wish you to believe 
that I think that supply and demand are the only measure of 
value in a university. I know that they are not. Neverthe- 
less, given a boy of certain skill whose interests are in science 
in general and who has good mathematical ability, might he 
not be equally willing to enter one of a dozen fields? If this 
is so and if it can be shown, as a result of the operation of 
the roster, that there are certain fields that are overcrowded 
and certain fields that are not crowded, it seems to me, in this 
limited sense, that the roster might provide very important 
information. This information would then help in the direc- 
tion of educational endeavor on the part of an individual who 
is choosing a career. 

The roster has been criticized by one or two very conserva- 
tive individuals because they say it is just one more move 
toward the centralization of the work of America. This 
seems to me to be quite unfounded criticism. There is no 
reason that a democracy, in order to be democratic, should be 
inefficient; I think that the roster is just a tool of efficiency. 
We know that the totalitarian nations have comparable serv- 
ices. Indeed, I do not believe that the individual initiative 
of any man is really aided by ignorance of existing vacancies. 
Also ignorance on the part of recruiting officers certainly does 
not help those who are unknown. Ignorance is never a guide 
to initiative. It seems to me, therefore, that the use of the 
roster will aid individual adjustment through wise, foresighted, 
central planning. 

I think that facts disclosed in the operation of the roster 
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in this particular period of emergency also make it clear that 
education is now most necessary for the future protection of 
the nation. As others have pointed out, there is a growing 
recognition of the fact that we must have deferment from 
army service for individuals (if not for classes) who are ex- 
perts in certain areas. The roster has provided information 
useful in reinforcing these facts. We know, for example, 
that in certain of the most important fields of physics prac- 
tically all the available people in this country are now mobil- 
ized in war service. Any future defense demands upon this 
field will have to be met by reallocation of individuals already 
engaged in essential education or in important defense re- 
search. This seems to me to be a most urgent matter. There 
is a whole series of other facts of this sort disclosed by the 
roster that are very significant in directing the course of edu- 
cation in the present period. 

It is important, it seems to me, that we recognize as a 
nation that we need experts now in a wide variety of fields. 
This is a total war. It is not easy to divide the essential from 
the nonessential subjects in such a war. I personally feel, on 
the basis of facts that have come to my attention through 
the work of the roszer, that we had better err in this country 
by deferring from immediate military service a few people 
who may not at once be essentially important in our defense 
agencies than to err in the other direction, by calling into the 
infantry thousands of individuals who might serve their nation 
better and in a much more basic way in their specialties. The 
importance of doing this has been brought out through the 
work of the roster. I hope that you will hear more of this 
aspect of the roster as time passes. I believe that by the 
proper use of the roster we may accomplish in America the 
same ends which are secured by more vigorous methods in 
wartime England by the use of their Central Register. 

I was handed this morning a photostat of an editorial from 
the Baltimore Sun which refers to this question in a rather 
interesting way. This is a special editorial called ‘‘Priorities 
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in Man Power—The Next Phases,” by C. P. Ives. 1 will now 
read it in part. 


Apparently priorities in man power constitute the next big problem. 
We have learned that we can’t have as much aluminum in our re- 
frigerators if we want more in our military aircraft. 

But the principles of scarcity behind priority rulings in materials 
apply, as well, to man power. And the signs are now increasing that 
we face shortages of various kinds and of serious degree in many cat- 
egories of man power. 

One of Mr. Hillman’s first and most reassuring actions as a national 
defense commissioner was to reorganize the training for skilled work 
in industry. 

But skill in a trade is a thing relatively easy to impart and relatively 
easy to acquire. More somber by a good deal, and less easily remedied 
than shortages in skill, are shortages in highly trained technical and 
professional specialists. 

There are not enough engineers in all the categories of that basic 
science. There are too few industrial chemists. There are too few 
physicists. 

“In these fields,” says Dr. Leonard Carmichael, “it is simply a mat- 
ter of priorities as to which work a given individual can best do for 
the national welfare. . . . In many fields Germany has more academic- 
ally trained specialists in relation to its population than we have.” 


That seems to me to be a very interesting view. We hear 
a great deal about the production of airplane motors. We 
hear a great deal about the production of steel in millions 
of tons. We could make graphs of the production of highly 
trained men and of the presence of highly trained men in 
various societies. I think that these graphs of trained men 
would show a striking relationship to a graph based on the 
consensus of opinion concerning the armed might of the 
various societies. 

The editorial continues : 


Under the Selective Service Act, of course, it is the local draft boards 
which exercise the priority power when it comes to men. In a de- 
mocracy local draft boards must be given great autonomy. ‘They have 
great autonomy under our system. 

But there may be confusion in the way some of them exercise that 
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autonomy in some of the cases that come before them. The OPM sees 
signs that specialists are being drafted as rookies into the new army... . 

The reasons for the drafting of specialists or of neophyte specialists 
needed in the defense industries are doubtless many. But a basic reason 
is probably philosophical and will bear looking into. 


I wish to emphasize the fact that I am not sure I agree 
in all details with the emphasis of this editorial but it seems 
to me this thesis is an interesting one. 


Undoubtedly specialists are sometimes drafted on the theory that the 
democratic method requires equal sacrifice of everybody. It is also 
democratic theory, of course, that army service is a privilege, not a 
punishment, but some theories get overlooked. 

To defer a specialist, then, some local boards may feel, is to confer 
a privilege. To draft a non-specialist while a specialist stays home is 
somehow to betray the principle of equality at the core of the demo- 
cratic faith. 

Wherever this notion afflicts them, the draft boards will have to 
think their democratic philosophy through again. They will have to 
recall that all men are created equal, true enough; but that the equality 
is equality before the law, and nothing more. 

Men are not equal in their skills and aptitudes. They are infinitely 
non-equal, and a very good thing, too. Above all, men are not inter- 
changeable. The notion that men are interchangeable is the historic 
worm in the democratic apple. 

The notion of interchangeability is persuasive, to be sure, and has 
been felt in strategic places in the present crisis. Dozens of essayists 
in the leftist magazines seemed to feel that Mr. Reuther’s 500-plane-a- 
day plan was good because, men being interchangeable, Mr. Reuther, 
the CIO leader, knew as much about production as Mr. Knudsen. 


I think the paper I am reading from does not have an ex- 
treme left-wing bias. 


True, few of these essayists pushed the notion of interchangeability 
so far as to admit that Mr. Knudsen, an ex-machinist, knew anything 
about labor’s needs. But they did argue that Mr. Reuther knew pro- 
duction, though he was not even an ex-production manager and had 
devoted his career not to expanding production but to hampering it 
by increasing its costs. 

Obviously, if men are interchangeable, then the local draft boards 
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should look suspiciously on all claims to deferment based on the ground 
of special talents. But equality simply doesn’t mean that every man 
must or can do an identical kind of work. In the present setting, it 
means that all men must work equally at what they do best. 

To enroll the president of the New York Stock Exchange and one 
of his messenger boys in the same batch of draftees may represent a 
triumph of democracy in so far as it shows that the stock exchange 
president can no longer buy his way out of the army by paying someone 
else to go. But if the special qualities of the executive are lost in uni- 
form, the cause of democracy has not been served. Rather the con- 
trary. 

As Major Battley, of the Selective Service Administration, says, this 
does not mean that all the skilled are to be deferred, all the unskilled 
drafted. It simply means that every man is to take that place in the 
national effort where he will do the most good. 


The need, in brief, is . . . for a system of priorities of man power. 


The author of this editorial, C. P. Ives, then further quotes 
from me in this connection the fact that Germans not merely 
have more specialists proportionately than we; they have more 
absolutely in some fields. 

I have read this editorial at length because it seemed to me 
both interesting and suggestive. We must take good care of 
our present and future stocks of experts in America—they are 
invaluable to us all. The task of making a list of the individ- 
uals who have gone through our educational system and have 
become, as William James said, experts in their generation, 
has taught me again how very precious such individuals are. 
It is a useful thing that our government now has devised an 
instrument by means of which these men may be called to the 
national service or when possible positively conserved for con- 
structive endeavor. At any rate, the roster has shown itself 
already to be a device by means of which many more facts can 
now be determined than ever before about the trained special- 
ists of America. This fact has significance for this conference 
and this Council, for our stock in trade is that rare article— 
learned brains. 





